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THE OUTLOOK. 


J orn reaction has followed t he intense polit- 
ical excitement under which England has labored 
for months past. It is prob. ble that the present Parlia- 
ment will die a quiet death, and that until political 
campaigning begins in dead earnest there will bea 
lull in public affairs. Mr. Gladstone's public declara- 
tion of his intention to lead the Liberal party during 
the coming campaign has relieved the Liberals of 
some misgivings and confirmed them in their belief 
that they will return to the places they have just left 
in the autumn with an enormously increased major- 
ity behind them. Mr. Gladstone has so often been 
retired by the newspapers, and has promptly reap- 
peared when the time came, with a voice whose range 
and music were still unimpaired, that we are inclined 
to be skeptical about the reports of the effects of 
advancing years upon the great Liberal leader. 
Whether he could repeat again the wonderful ex- 
ploits of endurance and eloqueuce which made the 
Mid-Lothian campaign memorable is doubtful, but 
we shall not be surprised if he takes the field when 
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the time comes, and sends his voice, resonant with its 
old music, to the outskirts of the greatest audience 
which can be collected to hear him. Whatever his 
personal work in the canvass may be, it is certain 
that the party will have the benefit of his courageous 
and inspiring leadership. It is believed that Mr. 
Gladstone is more in sympathy with the Radical than 
with the Whig wing in his own party ; a fact which 
shows the wonderful moral and intellectual vitality 
of a statesman who has kept in advance of the pro- 
gressive political thought of his age far on toward 
his eightieth year. 


It is evident that, whatever is gained or lost to the 
political parties in England, recent events cannot 
fail to produce leneficent results in Ireland. Not 
only has the Coercion Act failed of extension, but 
both parties are now contending for the Irish vote, by 
what may be called competitive policies of concession. 
Lord Churchill, upon whom has been fastened the 
rather ambiguous title of Tory De'nocrat, is appar- 
ently as anxious to do justice to Ireland as either 
Mr. Chamberlain or Sir Charles Dilke, and, if present 
indications ape to be trusted, whichever party carries 
the day next autumn, Ireland is sure to score a vic- 
tory. Among the Radicals this change of attitude 
on the Irish question is rational and conscientious ; 
among the Conservatives it is impossible not to sus- 
pect that it has a basis of self-interest. Sooner or 
later the England of to-day was bound to discover 
the inevitable failure of coercive measures, and to 
understand that no body of men can govern a peo- 
ple so well as they can govern themselves. If these 
principles had been understood by English statesmen, 
and faithfully applied to Ireland, the worst pages of 
English history would have remained unwritten. 
Mr. Gladstone has done much to redress Irish 
grievances, but the only adequate reform has yet to 
be made. So long as the Irish were refused the 
right of managing their own affairs, and were gov- 
erned by Englishmen, disorder, disaffection, and 
bitterness were inevitable. When Irish matters are 
treated as Scotch matters are, and the government 
of Ireland is confided to Irishmen, as the government 
of Scotland is confided to Scotchmen, a great and 
beneficent change in Irish opinion and in Irish life 
will follow. 


The approach of the general election in France 
throws all other political interests into the back- 
ground ; political leaders and parties are falling into 
line and making their declarations of faith in the 
hope of capturing the uncertain and undecided voters, 
of whom France possesses not a few. At a recent 
meeting of Moderate Republican Deputies a mani- 
festo was read, which that wing of the French Re- 
publicans intend to issue on the eve of the election. 
The principal features of this deadlaration are: A de- 
mand for a reduction in the period of military serv- 
ice ; a demand for economic reforms, including a 
readjustment of taxation ; a policy which guarantees 
freedom of conscience, and radically opposes cleri- 
calism ; the condemnation of an adventurous foreign 
policy ; an appeal for the union of all French Republi- 
cans against the monarchists. The smallness of French 
families has long excited attention, and is appar- 
ently becoming a practical peril, since the Chamber 
of Deputies has just appropriated $800,000 to be 
used by the State for the support and education of 
every seventh child born in French families. 


During the past week the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
bas startled and shocked all Europe with its dis- 
closures of organized methods of leading young 
girls into impure life in London. The Christian 
Union has repeatedly condemned the manner in 
which scandals are commonly treated by the press, 
and the prominence given to them. But there are 
occasional crimes of such magnitude and nature that 
they are dangerous to the very existence of society, 
and must be dealt with as matters of public con- 
cern. It is not our business to judge of the motives 
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of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ” in taking up this line of 
action ; they have probably been somewhat mixed. 
Under the editorial management of Mr. Stead the 
‘* Gazette” has fully sustained its reputation for 
ability, while it has shown much of the American 
spirit of newspaper enterprise. During the hot feel- 
ing attending the recent disputes with Russia, it 
steadily and persistently presented the Russian sido 
of the case, and, in consequence, probably lost very 
heavily from its subscriptien list. Its ability, its 
fearlessness, and its general integrity remain un- 
questioned by the English newspapers, so far as we 
have seen. As to the manner in which this dis- 
closure has been made we can form no judgment, 
nor can we pass aby criticism upon it, because the 
issues of the ‘‘ Gazette” containing the re velations 
are not yet before us. 


The publication of such scandals carries with it 
necessarily more or leas of evil to the community in the 
inevitable pollution which familiarity with vice ne- 
cessitates. But great crimes require heroic remedies, 
and we are sorry to find some newspapers, among 
them a paper of such intelligence and standing as 
the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” which sefm to show 
a greater detestation of the disclosure of the sin than 
of the sin itself. There seems te be no doubt that 
the revelations of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” are 
unexaggerated, so far as their statements of facts are 
concerned, and if so they disclose fhe presence of 
widespread and most horrible forms of immorality, 
sustained mainly by men of what is known as the best 
society. For such a state of affairs, which seeks and 
can live only by secrecy, the heroic remedy of public 
exposure is the only one that ® efficacious. Uncov- 
ering and emptying such a pool of iniquity is a loath- 
some business, but if the pool exists it must be 
uncovered and emptied, in spite of the noisome 
atmosphere which lfasues from it, or the whole 
community will perish with some malignant form 
of moral disease. There is, in fact, no other 
way of remedying such a wrong when, as in 
this case, it finds the protection of men whose 
social position and official standing bar private 
inquiry. Nothing but a whirlwind will sweep 
it away. This was the method of the Old Testament 
prophets, whose public denunciations of the vices of 
priests and kings thundered with a reverberation 
which echoed throughout Judea. And this was 
the method of the Great Teacher himself, whose 
arraignment of the Pharisees has no parallel in the 
literature of invectives. Public sentiment, shocked 
and horrified as ft naturally was, has rapidly turned 
to the support of the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Gazette” in its 
warfare against this modern pagan abomination. 
The Criminal Act pending in the House of Commons 


}at the time of the disclosure will be amended so 


as to afford further legal protection to young girk, 
and a rising tide of public opinion, already danger- 
ous in its momentum, is likely to sweep through and 
thoroughly cleanse this whole loathsome business. 


The Indian war-cloud grows larger, not less ; and 
in response to urgent demands for aid from the citi- 
zens in the vicinity the President has directed Gen- 
eral Sheridan to proceed at once to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and take such steps as may be nevessary to 
prevent threatened disorder and depredations. He 
is requested to investigate any complaints they may 
make, to assure them that their wrongs will be 
righted, but also that lawlessness and outrage will be 
punished. We regret to see the suggestion from a 
prominent citizen, an ex-delegate of Arizona, that 
the Indians in that Territory should be removed tw 
the Indian Territory. This is a step in exactly the 
wrong direction. It would be far better, if it were 
possible, to divide the 300,000 Indians equally among 
the States. Seven or eight thousand [ndians scat- 
tered through each State would soon be absgrbed in 


the population. We are glad to see the Eastern papers 
looking toward a policy of this description. Thus the 
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‘* Mail and Express” of this city argues for an allot- 
ment of lands in severalty to the Indians, and a sale 
of the rest for the support of Indian schools. The 
Springfield ‘‘ Union” takes the same ground. Gen- 
eral Sheridan may possibly succeed in remedying par- 
ticular wrongs, of which the present discontented 
tribes complain, but only Congress can remedy the 
great wrong out of which they spring. It is esti- 
mated that nearly four million acres in the Indian 
Territory have been taken possession of by cattle- 
men under fraudulent and illegal leases, which it is 
openly alleged have been winked at, if not sanc- 
tioned, by the Interior Department under Secretary 
Teller’s administration. On the other hand, the last 
Democratic Congress cut down appropriations for 
Indian allowances to a starvation point. The Con- 
gressional reading of the Apostle Paul is: He shall 
not work, neither shall he eat. 


The Chicago strike has come to an end by what, if 
our correspondent last week and the telegraphic re- 
ports which followed are both correct, is a practical 
backdown by the corporation. The President of the 
horse-car company has agreed to take back all the men 
who struck, and the men have agreed that the question 
whether those whose discharge led to the strike shall 
be taken back or not shall depend upon an investiga- 
tion by three arbitrators into the causes of the dis- 
charge. If that investigation shall show that they 
were guilty of incompetence or infraction of rules, 
the discharge will stand; if it shows that they 
were not, they shall be reinstated. This is a just 
and reasonable conclusion ; but there is peril in the 
fact that it was coerced by violence, not freely 
granted to a peaceful and just demand. The strike 
in Cleveland is even more ominous. Some three 
years ago the mill-owners ended a strike by import- 
ing Poles, Bohemians, and Hungarians to work at 
lower wages. A reduction of their wages July 1 led 
to the Cleveland strike last week. Three thousand 
foreigners, armed with clubs-and pistols, and headed 
by the red flag, marched through the streets, com- 
pelling working people, some of them girls and boys, 
to abandon their work in factories where no trouble 
existed, and broke into one establishmert and beat the 
president of the company, who ventured to remon- 
strate with them. The fire has now burnt itself out, 
apparently. The Mayor, who either paltered with 
the mob at first or failed to inform himself as to its 
proportions, has promised the leaders that they shall 
meet the military if they attempt further acts of vio- 
lence. Meanwhile the strikers demand either that 
their wages be restored to the old rates, or that their 
fares be paid back to the country from which they 
were summoned by the promise of high wages. 


These strikes at Chicago and Oleveland emphasize 
the warnings which The Christian Union has been 
uttering for the past twelve months or more. The 
first duty of the authorities in such a case is to put 
down violence, at whatever cost ; the first duty of the 
community is to sustain them in doing so, whatever 
the cause of the trouble. But when the authorities 
have been elected by the mob it is not to be expected 
that the mob will be put down by the authorities. There 
is always danger ahead whenever the following three 
eonditions co-exist: a despotic employer ; ignorant 
and impassioned workingmen ; and a demagogue in 
the place of authority ; and they co-exist to-day in 
many an American city. Each riot must be quelled 
without parley, and the Pilate who fears the mob is 
even worse than the mob itself, as cowardice is worse 
than passion. But each mob will be the precursor of 
a greater one unless the causes which lead to it are 
cured : first, by teaching capitalists the meaning of 
the word justice ; second, by teaching the workingmen 
the meaning of the word law ; and, third, by teaching 
the community and their representatives tne meaning 
of the words public duty. 


‘* Harper’s Weekly” contains an interesting article 
by Professor R. T. Ely, giving an account of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Employees’ Relief Association. 
This organization, the creation of the late President 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, com- 
menced operations May 1, 1880. Originally wholly 
voluntary, all new employees of the railroad are now 
required to join it. The corporation started it with 
a gift of $100,000, and contributes to it $25,000 per 
annum. All members contribute a certain fixed 
proportion of their wages, amounting to from one 
dollar to five dollars a month, and receive in case 
of accident or death sums varying from fifty cents a 
day to $2,500 in alump sum. There are also con- 
nected with the Association an annuity system and a 


savings and loan system, the latter acting as a build- 
ing association for the benefit of those who desire to 
build houses or improve those already owned. There 
is also a free circulating library connected with the 
organization. This scheme, while it could not be 
carried out in exactly the same form by all employ 
ers, affords a suggestion which certainly all large 
corporations would do well to study. Incidentally 
it tends to secure permanence of service, and this 
carries with it excellence of service. 

The effect of President Cleveland’s actual execu- 
tion of Civil Service Reform, although it is very far 
from all that such reformers as The Christian Union 
desire, is seen in the antagonism which it excites. 
The ‘*‘ Daily Graphic,” in a curiously anachronistic 
editorial, that might have been written in the days of 
Andrew Jackson, declares that a four years’ battle 
for offices is not an evil, but a benefit, and wants it 
by all means to continue ; and the New York ‘ Sun” 
wants the Democratic party to adopt a platform in 
favor of limited tenure, ‘‘so that changes may be 
had.” We sincerely wish that some party would 
adopt this platform, and so make the issue clean-cut 
and clear. It would not take more than one election 
for the spoilsmen to discover whether the people of 
this country want the government administered by 
experienced or inexperienced officials ; for the coun- 
try or for the office-seekers. Let us have the issue, 
by all means. 


The Republicans of Pennsylvania,in their State 
Convention convened to nominate a State Treasurer, 
have proved themselves to have the courage of their 
convictions. The demand for revenue reform they 
meet by demanding an additional levy upon imports, 
not only to make up for the repeal of internal rev- 
enue war taxes, but also for additional protection to 
home industries. They also impliedly, if not explic- 
itly, oppose the present method of Civil Service Re- 
form, by saying nothing whatever respecting qualifi- 
cations for or methods of appointment, and demand- 
ing in lieu thereof a fixed tenure of office, and no re- 
movals except for adequate public cause. The de- 
mand for a free ballot and a fair count will be agreed 
to by the citizens of all parties, and disregarded by the 
scheming politicians of both whenever their courage 
is in the inverse ratio of their conscience. We do 
not propose here to argue either of the tariff prop- 
ositions. We shall be glad, however, to see the 
tariff issue clearly formulated and the two parties 
divide upon it. As to Civil Service Reform, it migbt 
perhaps be secured by guardjng either the door of 
exit or the door of entrance; but we have already 
accomplished so much by the latter method that it 
is not worth while now to inaugurate a change. 

The New York ‘‘ Tribune” reports certain rumored 
propositions emanating from the Mexican Govern- 
ment to sell to this Government a portion of Mexican 
territory, that lying on her northern border. ‘‘ The 
area embraced in this proposition is about 230,000 
square miles. Texas contains only 237,231, and 
California only 188,982, while New York and Penn- 
sylvania, the largest of the older States of the East, 
have only 46,000 square miles each.” The ‘‘ Trib- 
une” gives rather glowing accounts of the wealth 
of this region, but prudently declares it difficult to 
foreshadow the views of the Administration. If we 
are not mistaken, President Cleveland has foreshad- 
owed his own views, and they are very distinctly 
opposed to the acquisition of any more territory. 
The half-civilized, half-pagan population of New 
Mexico already presents a problem second only to 
that presented by Mormonism. An annual produc- 
tion of gold and silver of $4,000,000 would little 
compensate the Nation for bringing into the Union 
the population of North Mexico, however much 
profit certain interested railroad corporations might 
incidentally obtain. 


The preface to General Grant’s forthcoming vol- 
ume we reprint from the New York “‘ Tribune” in 
another column. If General Grant were otherwise 


liable to severe criticism, this preface would disarm 


the critic. But, if we may judge from the tone of 
this preface, from the extracts from his work already 
printed in The Christian Union, and from his admi- 
rable account of the battle of Shiloh in the ‘‘ Century 
Magazine,” there is no occasion to disarm criticism. 
That spirit of allegiance to the Nation which led him 
into the war, and which inspired him after it, which 
found equal expression in the motto of the war, ‘‘ Un- 
conditional surrender,’’ and in the motto after the 
war, ‘‘ Let us have peace,” apparently animates his 


history. The Nation, North and South, will fully 
credit his assertion, ‘‘I have entered upon the task 
with the sincere desire to avoid doing injustice to 
any one, whether on the National or Confederate 
side.” It is, indeed, hardly too soon to say even 
now that the contrast between the two histories of 
the war, written respectively by Jefferson Davis and 
General Grant, will fairly symbolize the difference 
between the two men and the causes which they rep- 
resented. 


The retirement of the Rev. Dr. James Martineau 
from the Principalship of the Manchester New Col. 
lege is an event which has not been allowed to pass 
without generous tributes to the eminent teacher and 
thinker from the English newspapers. Those who 
differ widely from some of Dr. Martineau’s positions 
—and among such we certainly count ourselves—do 
not lose sight for a moment of the rare qualities of 
mind and spirit which have placed him among the 
foremost religious thinkers in an age which has been 
rich in religious thought. With Coleridge, Maurice, 
and Newman, Dr. Martineau takes his place as one 
of the great religious influences of the century. It 
goes without saying that he is a man of deep ani 
sincere spiritual convictions and of profound and 
genuine spiritual insight. These qualities are thie 
common possessions Of all great religious thinkers ; 
theologians, however strong in logical qualities, who 
do not possess them are the mere dialecticians of a 
day. Dr. Martineau has been content to work in 
quiet ways and almost in a corner. The London 
‘* Spectator” says of him that he ‘* has been one of 
those brilliant teachers whom, if he had lectured in 
the University of Edinburgh, or of Cambridge, or of 
Oxford, or of Paris, or of Vienna, or of Heidelber,. 
or of Berlin, thinkers would have traveled thousands 
of miles to attend. Asa matter of fact, he has been 
engaged, as Oallicles said of Socrates, and as lr. 
Martineau said of himself on Wednesday, ‘in discourse 
to two or three boys in a corner,’ from a mind satu 
rated with learning, kindled by genius, and curiously 
combining the subtlety of a great psychologist with 
an almost strategical apprehension and methodical! 
projection of the moral and intellectual field which 
it was his duty to survey.” It is this masterly qual- 
ity in Dr. Martineau which gives his thought such 
impulse and such influence. A great, catholic nature 
like his enriches, elevates, and sets in motion noble 
influences and tendencies, even when it makes seri- 
ous mistakes. Dr. Martineau sees into the heart of 
religious problems and mysteries, and it is this qual- 
ity of insight which lifts him and a few others like 
him above the great mass of writers on religious 
topics, and makes clear the broad gulf which sepa- 
rates the logical and the spiritual faculties when one 
comes to search for the highest spiritual verities. 


The Niagara Falls Reservation was formally sur. 
rendered to the State yesterday (July 15), with appro- 
priate ceremonies.——It is reported that the Afghans 
are massing troops on their frontier.——The Jap- 
anese Government announces its intention to resume 
specie payments on January 1, 1886.——General 
Grant's coudition has been more comfortable than for 
some time. He now speaks plainly with little trouble. 
——Ex-Governor E. F. Noyes, of Ohio, has declined 
his appointment as director of the Union Pacific 
Railroad.—The motion for a new trial in the 
case of Mackin, the Chicago ballot-box stuffer, has 
been denied, and he has been sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment.——The Grand Master of the 
Grand Lodge of Canada (F. & A. M.) has issued 
a decision that an agnostic cannot become a Free- 
mason.——At Flood Rock, East River, preparations 
are nearly completed for the great explosion next 
October, when 300,000 pounds of explosives will be 
fired.——Very heavy storms last Friday and Satur- 
day did great damage in Wisconsin, Iowa, and other 
States. ——It is feared that the cholera has crossed 
the frontier from Spain into France. On one day 
last week there were in Spain 1,453 new cases and 
717 deaths.——An insurrection has broken out in 
Venezuela.——The mercury touched ninety-seven 
degrees in New York last Thursday.——The presence 
of yellow fever at New Orleans is positively denied. 
——A party of Mexican journalists is making a 
trip through our great cities.——There is a report 
that the Mahdi is dead and his forces fighting among 
themselves.——In Peru the unsettled condition of 
affairs is growing worse.——Attorney-General Gar- 
land has written an opinion on questions relating to 
the ‘‘Dolphin” submitted by Secretary Whitney. 
He holds that the vessel need not be accepted, that 
the contract with Mr. Roach is void, and that the 
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sums paid may be recovered.——-A Paris paper pre- 
tends to have information to the effect that the 
Mahdi offered to deliver General Gordon on pay- 
ment of £50,000, and that the English Government 
refused.—The Colombian rebels have been routed 
by the Government forces. Professor Charles kh. 
Adams has been chosen President of Cornell Univer- 
sity by an almost unanimous vote of the Trustees. 


THE RESERVATION MUST GO. 


E set apart in this country an are of terri- 

tory nearly twice that of Great Britain and 
Ireland, from which we exclude by law all white in- 
habitants, and all those civilizing influences which 
free commerce bears on its wings. This territory, 
consecrated to barbarism, is occupied by a popula- 
tion of which there is no accurate census, but which is 
not believed to exceed a third of a million, if so 
much. Railroads and telegraphs, pushing westward, 
come to the borders of these reservations, and the 
nation cries, Halt! Trade flows up to them, and is 
stopped as by a breakwater. A little Christian civil- 
ization filters in through schools and churches, but 
the great civilizing forces begotten of industrial 
enterprise, active competition, private ownership, 
home life, and the vivifying example of successful 
energy and domestic purity, are all excluded. For 
the most part trese lands are rich, some of them in 
minerals, some in agricultural products, some in 
facilities for grazing avd cattle-raiving; the great 
throng of immigrants, who with the course of empire 
take their way, reach these States and Territories 
set apart to barbarism, and are not permitted to 
enter and dcvclop them. The gold and silver re- 
mains fast locked in the mountains, the grass grows 
where golden grain should be waving, and the plains 
that might furnish food for innumerable cattle are 
as silent as the desert. The dog is in the manger, 
and he can neither eat the fodder himself, nor will 
he allow the ox to enter and eat it. He has beon 
allowed thore long enough ; the time has come when 
the Indian shou 't be compelled, if he cannot be per- 
suaded, to adapt himself to civilization, and when 
these great tracts now consecrated t» barbariem 
should be thrown open to the world, and the whole 
country from ocean to ocean should feel the ebb and 
flow of industrial enterprise. 

Barbarism has no rights which civilization is 
bound to respect. No man has a right to excinde 
his fellow-man from land which the one {is williug 
and able, and the other is unwilling or unable, to 
cultivate and make fruitful. It is often said that 
the Anglo-Saxon race has dispossessed the Indians 
of their lands. We deny the assertion. The possi- 
ble half million of Indian races who roamed over 
this country, hunting and fishing, when Columbus 
landed here, had no moral right to exclude from it 
the fifty millions whom it now furnishes with abun- 
dant life. The Indian has no right to more land 
than he can cultivate. The Norman kings aroused 
the righteous indignation of the English people in 
keeping for royal sport great woodlands, which, had 
they been opened to the peasant population, would 
have furnished them with food and homes. But the 
royal forest of William the Conqueror and his sons 
was insignificant in area compared with that which 
our absurd national policy reserves for the red man 
even after the game on which he once subsisted has 
ceased to haunt its solitudes. If the Indian would 
dig the gold out of the mountain, or cultivate the 
grain along the valley, no one would be more 
earnest to maintain his right to the protection of the 
Government in the fruits of his industry than 
would The Christian Union. But we emphatically 
deny his right to exclude the miner from the hills 
where he does not dig, and the farmer from the 
valleys where he <loes not plow. ‘‘If a man will not 
work, neither shall he eat.” This is the divine 
law; and laws of Congress are powerless to set it 
aside. We may feed the Indian for to-day and to- 
morrow, but the day after to-morrow the divine 
law will assert itself, and the unfed Indian will prove 
all the more d ‘Ticult and dangerous to us because we 
have attemptea to exempt him from the operation of 
God's law. it it could be justly claimed that the 
Reservation was beneficial to the Indian, that it was 
made or could be made a temporary instrument in his 
final civilization, we might urge the Weat to submit 
with patience to the temporary wrong for the greater 
right to which it was conducting. But the Reserva- 


tion system is a double injustice ; it wrongs alike the 


red man and the white man. It debars the Anglo- 
Saxon from the treasures which God has stored in the 
earth for industry to gather, and leaves the Indian a 


pauper in the midst of unused wealth. Steadily the 
Reservations have been pressed westward; steadily 
the Government, yielding to the irresistible current 
of civilization, has transferred the Indian tribes from 
one coveted Reservation to another, to be coveted 
almost as soon as the transfer has been made. Thero 
is no more wilderness to which the Indian can be 
sent; there is no more land unwanted by civilization 
to which he can be transferred. The time has come 
when the Reservation must go. It is no longera 
question for the friends of justice and humanity 
whether it shall go or not; the only question is, 
Shall the Government break up the Reservation in 
an orderly and legal manner, securing the rights and 
protecting the Indians in the operation ; or shall the 
Indian be forced from his Reservation by the cow- 
boys, defrauded of it by the railroad corporations 
and whisky dealera, and be robbed of it under the 
very eyes of Government by squatters and boomers? 
The Reservation mast go. 


— 
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PRAYING AND DOING. 


E make a great mistake if we suppose that 
praying is a substitute for thinking and 
doing, or that faith consists in leaving all to God. 
Praying is a help to thinking and doing, and faith is 
laying hold on God that so we may be able to do all 
ourselves. To the prayer, ‘‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” he responds, not by a loaf brought by 
the ravens, but by juices stored in the soil. ‘* Plow, 
sow, and harvest, and you shall have it,” he replies. 
We are sometimes so busy praying that we have not 
time to hear the answer. There is no converse with 
God when the talking is all on our side. Listen. 
Then, when the mind receives its im»ulse, do what 
he bids. Ask God in the closet ; seek for his answer 
in the highway or the field. God's answers to 
prayer are like the treasure hid in the field; you 
must dig as well as pray for it. 

There are, for example, thousands of godly mothers 
praying for their children, and of pious wives pray- 
ing for their husbands. We would not abate bya 
word the earnestness of their praying. But we would 
earnestly counsel them not to put all their earnest- 
ness in praying; put some in doing. When you 
have asked God to protect your children, hearken to 
him, and see what he tells you to <dlo to protect them 
yourself. We think that piety even sometimes de- 
foats itself, and parents are so very religious that 
they drive their children into irreligion. Sentiment 
vannot take the place of sense, nor tears serve as a 
substitute for tact and energy. If a boy leaves his 
home, and is drawn away by boon companions into 
Jangerous companionship, he is certainly at fault ; 
but generally there is some fault in the home also. 
Means of grace are many; and though we do not 
ordinarily include cards among them, we know one 
instance in which a wise mother sanctified them 
by her love and prayers to the saving of her boys. 
She learned that they were spending their evenings 
in the stable with the coachman playing cards. She 
said not a word to them; but she bought a pack of 
cards herself and learned to play; and one evening, 
after supper, produced the pavk and proposed to 
them to join her in a game; she could teach them, 
she said, innocently. ‘The boys found more congen- 
ial company in the parlor than in the stable, and we 
doubt whether, even to this day, they know how their 
mother caught them with guile. There are Christian 
households where the father is so absorbed with his 
work—good work, too—and the mother lives in such 
a heavenly atmosphere, that their children can get 
no attention from the one and no real fellowship 
from the other ; mothers whose only reading is relig- 
ious books, and whose only social pleasureis a prayer- 
meeting. The children of such families are likely to 
find their fellowship somewhere else. It would bea 
blessed thing if they would enjoy the prayer-meeting 
as much as the mother ; but they do not, and go else- 
where to get enjoyment. We know, on the other 
hand, a wise mother, who has much more to do than 
most women, whose health is not of the best, whose 
principles are Puritan, who does not tolerate drink- 
ing, and openly and vigorously condemns smoking, 
who never dances or plays cards herself, and yet who 
has carried two boys through college safely by the 
expedient, if it may properly be so designated, of 
making her home the home of her boys’ companions, 
bringing thither companions of both sexes of their 
age, making it liberty hall to them, putting no pro- 
hibitory law even upon the cigars and cigarettes, 
though never giving them sanction even by acquies- 
cence, thus keeping her boys from evil associates by 


giving them better ones under her own roof, and 
from dangerously ‘‘ good times” away from home 
by providing them with times so good at home that 
no shop in Vanity Fair could compete in attract- 
iveness with those she furnished. No doubt she has 
done much praying for her boys, too, for she is an 
earnest Christian woman. But her prayers have 
been for wisdom, and she has tried to answer her 
own prayers, by deeds that were mated to them. 

When Christ would redeem the world he came down 
tous and shared our life with us. We, too often, 
expect to redeem our children by trying to compel 
them to come up and share our life with us. The 
mother who goes to a good play with her boy does a 
better deed, in our judgment, than the mother who 
leaves her boy to go to any play he pleases by him- 
self, while she goes to the prayer-meeting. It is 
more Ubristlike to read one of George MacDooald’s 
novels with the children than to read Thomas a Kem- 
pis’s ‘*‘ Imitation of Christ” to one’s self ; and bet- 
ter yet to give five minutes toa sentence of Thomas 
i Kempis alone in the closet, and half an hour to 
George MacDonald toa group on the porch. The 
principle is capable of indefinite extension. Many a 
wife who prays hard to save her husband would do 
better to expend part of the time and thought in mere 
effort to save him herself. Care urges many a man 
to drink, not to forget his financial troubles, but to 
stimulate him to unnatural exertions in meeting them. 
We have no word of palliation forhis offense. But the 
wife who desires to save him will best do it by applying 
her woman’s genius for economy—for woman has a 
genius for economy—to the household budget, and 
by continuing, if need be againat her husband's in- 
fluence, to reduce expenditure, and so to reduce, 
also, the overwork which constitutes his temptation. 
Mere good companionship entices many a man to 
drink. Wehave no word of palliation for his of- 
fense. But part of the time spent by the wife before 
the Bible, if spent before the kitchen range, would 
make a meal more attractive than he gets anywhere 
else. The man should be ashamed of himself who 
needs to be saved through his stomach; but the 
woman need not be ashamed of herself who minis- 
ters to his stomach to save him. When Christ’s 
disciples gave up their ministry and went back to 
their fishing, and he wished to recall them to their 
higher life, the first thing he did was to kindle a fire 
and give them a breakfast. A woman of tact and 
skill, with all the resources of a cultured home, and 
the added resources of cultured society, ought ordi- 
narily to be able to compete with the attractions of 
the liquor-shop, the club, or the country store, if she 
really sets about it. She cannot always do it, but it 
is always worth while to try. And her prayers 
should be for help in the endeavor, not that God 
would do the work without her. 


THE NATURAL LAW OF COMPETITION. 


F we are to believe Darwin, Lubbock, and the other 

leaders of modern anthropology, primitive man 
lived in a state not far removed from that of 
the animal. His only neighbors were wild carnivo- 
rous animals, and equally wild carnivorous men; his 
home a cave ora hollew tree; his language 4% vo- 
cabulary of a few score interjectional monosyllables 
expressing his immediate physical wants ; and hisonly 
instincts those of self-preservation, the reproduction 
of the race, and a faint tendency toward the posses- 
sion and ownership of personal property. Society, 
even in its broadest sense, was unknown. Even the 
family system was yet to appear. Morality and all 
unselfish tendencies were mere embryos. The feat- 
ure of this period of human existeace must have 
been an intense physical struggle for self-preserva- 
tion. It was, toa certain extent, competition. This 
primitive competition, harsh and cruel as it was, 
worked good. It evolved by degrees strength, intel- 
ligence, quickness, love, self-sacrifice, and the gre- 
garicus or social habits. Under these, though perhaps 
imperceptible for a long period, were developing the 
higher secondary qualities—intellect, perceptive 
power, patriotism, morality, and religion. The 
‘struggle for existence,” the ‘‘ survival of the fit- 
test,” ‘‘ competition,” and the ‘‘law of demand and 
supply,” four expressions for one and the same 
thing, enunciate a divine law whereby good has been 
evolved from evil, and the higher from the lower ; 
whereby suffering, disease, and death are con- 
verted from engines of terror into instruments of 
well-doing, and whereby animal and vegetable life, 
man, nations, and the race, have swept onward 
through the ages to the high and wonderful status of 
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to-day. Competition has made morality and order 
the law of every great nation. It has produced those 
spiritual characteristics of the man which express 
themselves materially in asylums, hospitals, libraries, 
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af and colleges. Yet, on the other hand, it has done 
this through incalculable suffering and misery. 
A While, in New York, it has erected Trinity and Co- 
> lumbia, it has also strung together the monstrous 
i ant-hills we call the Five Points. - It has evolved rare 
Fo wealth, great genius, high culture, and noble virtue 


- with one hand, and with the other degrading pov- 
erty, brutal ignorance, and loathsome vice. 

But up to a recent date industrial competition, 
even when producing suffering and death, was the best 
i. condition which existing circumstances would permit. 

It represented the normal tendency of commerce and 
society. It evolved invention and discovery, and made 


t. the unnumbered improvements upon which modern 
‘ life is based. Under its auspices the growth of civili- 
Sw zation has gone on from the rudest social state to its 
* present development. Our great mineral resources, 

2 railroad communication, all the wonderful features of 


present times, have had their origin in the competi- 
tivesystem. Oapital, the accumulated wealth of ages, 
has resulted from the action of this law ; and capital, 
with all its perversions, its misuses, has done and is 
doing an incalculable service in lightening the load 
and pressure of life and carrying man forward into 
new and unlooked-for fields of activity. For capital 
represents accumulated thought, accumulated labor ; 
it is the stored-up energy of the race, expressed, not 
merely in money, but in lands blossoming like the 
rose, in serviceable institutions of learning, in ma- 
chinery which increases a hundred-fold and more the 
productiveness of labor. We cannot move a foot, 
stir a step, to purchase or to sell, but we find the 
great genius of capital, the friend of man, under our 
feet, by our side, at our back. 

But the very fact that wealth has accumulated 
and concentrated to such an extent as to injuriously 
affect the well-being of society, demands the applica- 
tion of new principles to industrial life, in order that 
concentration may cease and diffusion begin. For, 
with all the good competition has wrought, the prin- 
ciple is now a destructive one. The accumulation of 
wealth and power is accompanied by the breaking 
down and destruction of weaker industries, and 
gradually of its own real values. 

“The concentration of wealth,”’ says Godin, ‘‘ keeps the 
péople in a condition where they are unable to consume 
what they create ; they are condemned to this state because 
they are deprived of their legitimate share in the profits due 
to them in production; whence there comes a time when 
the holders of all this wealth and products have all in re- 
serve, without being able to make use of them ; then comes 
stagnation, business depression, overstocked markets, 
because of the competitive system in trade—because, in 
many instances, profits are s. low that the producers do 
not receive pay for their work of production, and because, 
in the effort to lower the cost of production, and still insure 
profit to capital, wages are reduced so low that three- 
fourths of the people are prevented from consuming what 
they help to produce.”’ 

Then follows the attempt to regulate the market, 
and advance prices, by contracting the manufacturing 
interests of the country. The manufacturer closes 
his establishment for a while, or turns out fewer 
goods. The mines stop operation. Vast combina- 
tions are effected to shut off and regulate production. 
Hundreds of thousands are thrown out of work, and 
| those retained are kept at greatly reduced rates. In- 
at this vain effort made by capital to resist the action 
| of competition by controlling and limiting produc- 
tion, while still holding labor down to the lowest 
state of wages, and forbidding it to share in profits, 
there is a decided step backward in national and 
social life. The recuperative stage has not com- 
menced, and cannot under the competitive system. 
The result will be to still further concentrate wealth ; 
to add to the cost of living, while removing the 
means further and further from the reach of the 
majority of mankind ; to reduce wages lower and 
still lower, until, finally, products and wages are 
reduced so low that further reduction is impossible. 
Starvation isthe limit of competition. That limit we 
are rapidly approaching, and it is speedily reached. 

The present crisis was thus described in October 
last : ‘‘ Out of 703 iron furnaces in the country, 469, 
or more than two-thirds of the total number, are out 
of blast and lying idle. This depression of the pig- 
iron mavufactur: is reflected in nearly every indus- 
ty that uses iron or steel ; and the finished products 
are, save in special branches, begging for a market ’ 
at prices which do not cover the cost of manufacture. 
Wages have been reduced in iron mines, in nail fac- 
tories, in rail mills, and throughout the iron and 
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steel industry, until they can be reduced no further 
and allow the wage-earners to subsist.” In the last 
week of September a partial census of cotton mills 
that were shut down, or running on short time, 
showed that over 130,000 looms, or 5,263,200 spin- 
dles, were affected. The total number of looms in 
the cotton manufaeture, returned in 1880, was 225,- 
759 ; of spindles, 10,653,435 ; so that more than one- 
half were idle, according to the September estimate 
alone. In September there were upward of 90,000 
men, women, and children out of work, and a loss 
to them in yearly wages of twenty-one millions of 
dollars. In the first week of October the returns 
frem 133 woolen mills, with a producing capacity of 
1,207 sets of cards, reported an actual lessening in 
their production of 14,820,000 yards since the begin- 
ning of the year. Since October there have been 
daily accounts of large mills and factories closing, or 
cutting down to half time, or reducing wages, while 
business houses throughout the country have been 
retrenching by discharging employees and reducing 
salaries. The number of men, reported in ten con- 
secutive issues of the New York ‘‘ Sun,” in Decem- 
ber, as thrown out of work, was 50,000. In nearly 


every department of industry this process of retrench- | 


ment is going on; in many instances salaries or 
wages are being reduced below the living point ; 
thousands of women are making shirts for less than 
thirty cents a dozen ; and tens of thousands of men 
are working for and living upon less than a dollar a 
day. The labor statistics of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
and other States show that the wages paid to the 
laboring people are not sufficient to pay their rent 
and food. Families would starve, or be driven out 
of their homes for unpaid rent, were it not for their 
incomes being increased by the pittances earned by 
their children. It is estimated by competent au- 
thorities that in the city of New York over 75,000 men 
are out of employment, and that in the country more 
than a million of men are living, from day to day, in 
enforced idleness. 

This state of things carries danger. It shows that 
society is in a disorganized condition, and that the 
concentration of wealth, the outcome of the competi- 
tive system, is reacting injuriously upon the entire 


community. And this condition of affairs is not con- 


fined to the United States. It is world-wide. Com- 
petition, which causes, cannot cure it. The organiza- 
tion of labor is the only means by which the competi- 
tive principle in trade can be limited in its action, and 
co-operation in all its forms instituted. The movement 
is butinitsinfancy. It will need the concerted action 
of the wisest and best minds to guide the movement 
of society from a disunited, individualistic, competi- 
tive system to that of a united, co-operative civiliza- 
tion. Capital, consolidated and unified, to a great 
extent has passed out of competitive into combined 
action ; a like future now awaits, and should await, 
labor. The trades unions are prophets of an era of 
organized industry. Out of industrial organization 
will come the recognition of the value of labor, as an 
equal factor with capital in the work of production, 
and its right to a share in profits, and its capacity to 
endure its share of the losses; for the two go to- 
gether. When this is recognized and acted upon, 
industrial life will pass from out the competitive 
wage system into that of co-operation, industrial 
partnership, and profit-sharing—which will constitute 
the industrial system of the future. 


STEALING A MINISTER 
E clip from the Amherst ‘‘ Record ” the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

‘The Rev. G. H. Johnson spent a few weeks this spring 
at Ripon, Wis., where he preached several Sundays, and 
also made an extemporaneous address on Memorial Day. 
Since his return to Amherst the Congregational Society of 
Ripon has written a frank and courteous letter to Mr. John- 
son’s society, asking them to give up their pastor to them, 
providing he is inclined to accept their call. The more 
general custom among Congregational churches has been 
to entice pastors to other fields with the offer of increased 
salaries and other inducements of a temporal nature, but 
here is a church in Ripon which has the honor to frankly 
ask for what they want, and seek a pastor from an Eastern 
sister church in a conscientious manner, and nvt stea!] him 
away by offering te employ him at a larger salary, and 
offering him a larger field of usefulness, etc.’’ 

We object to the phrase “stealing a minister.” 
The interest of the local church, whether at Amherst 
or at Ripon, is entirely subordinate to the interest of 
the church universal, and it is for the interest of the 
church universal that no artificial obstacles should 


be put in the way of a free exchange of pastorates 
and .a free migration of ministers. Whether the 


Congregational or the Episcopal method of allotting ' 


ministers to their places is better, whether they 
should be left to find their own parishes, or whether 
parishes or ministers should be assigned to each 
other under some form of Episcopal supervision, we 
do not here discuss. But it is evident there 
is no way by which a man more competent for 
another place than the one which he is filling, or 
competent for a larger work than the work which he 
is doing, can be transferred from one field to another, 
if the church which calls him is to suffer under 
opprobrium asa thief, and he under opprobrinm as 
an accessory after the fact. The United States did 
not steal the Governor of the Empire State because 
it called him from the gubernatorial to the presiden- 
tial chair ; if the superintendent of a factory is in- 
vited to become the president of a larger corporation, 
he is not stolen. The Nation is more than the State, 
humanity is more than the local industry, and the 
church universal more than the church local. We 
insist, therefore, on the right of any church to extend 
its invitation to the pastor of any other church, and, 
indeed, upon its duty so to do, if, on a survey of the 
whole case, it is their independent and honest judg- 
ment that such a call will best serve Christ's cause. 

But we commend most heartily the method of 
the Ripon church as a new and valuable graft upon 
the system of church fellowship. It ought not to be 
required that one church should ask permission of 
another church to call its pastor ; but it is a courtesy 
and a Christian act, in extending such a call, to 
recognize the well-being of the church whose pastor 
is summoned away, and (o say, as it were, ‘‘ by your 
leave.” We hope that the example which the Ripon 
church has thus set will be followed by other churches, 
and become a custom not only within the Congrega- 
tional but also within other denominations. 


“WHAT OUGHT HE TO HAVE DONE?” 
MARK TWAIN’S OPINION. 
Editor Christian Union : 
HAVE just finished reading the admirably told tale 
entitled ‘‘What Ought He to have Done ?” in your 
No. 24, and I wish to take a chance at that question 
myself before I cool off. Whata happy literary gift 
that mother has !—an.J yet, witb all her brains, she mani- 
festly thinks there is a difficult conundrum concealed 
in that question of hers. It makes a body's blood boil 
to read her story ! 

l am a fortunate person, who has been for thirteen 
years accustomed, daily and hourly, to the charming 
companionship of thoroughly well-behaved, well- 
trained, well-governed children. Never mind about 
taking my word; ask Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, or 
Charles Dudley Warner, or any other near neighbor of 
mine. if this is not the exact and unexaggerated truth. 
Very well, then, I am quite competent to answer that 
question of ‘‘ What ought he to have done ?” and I will 
proceed to do it by stating what he would have done, 
and what would have followed, if ‘‘ John Senior” had 
been me, and his wife bad been my wife, and the cub 
our mutual property. To wit: 

When John Junior ‘entered the library, marched 
audaciously up to the desk, snatched an open letter from 
under his father’s busy fingers, threw it upon the floor,”’ 
and struck the ill-mannered attitude described in the 
succeeding paragraph; his mother would bave been a 
good deal surprised, and also grieved : surprised that her 
patient training of her child to never insult any one— 
even a parent—should so suddenly and stranyely have 
fallen to ruin; and grieved that she must witness the 
shameful thing. 

At this point John Senior—meaning me—would not 
have said, either ‘‘ judicially ” or otherwise, ‘‘ Junior is 
a naughty boy.” No; he would have known more 
than this John Senior knew—for he would have known 
enough to keep still. He wouldn’t have aggravated a 
case which was already bad enough, by making any 
such stupid remark—stupid, unhelpful, undignified. 
He would have known and felt that there was one pres- 
ent who was quite able to deal with the case, in any 
stage it might assume, without any assistance from him. 
Yes, and there is another thing which he would have 
known, and doesat this present writing know : that in an 
emergency of the sort which we are considering, he is 
always likely to be as thorough going and ludicrous an 
ass as this John Senior proved himself to be in the little 
tale. 

No—he would have kept still. Then the mother 
would have led the little boy to a private place, and 
taken him on her lap, and reasoned with him, and 
loved him out of his wrong mood and shown him that 
he had mistreated one of the best and most loving 
friends he had in the world ; and in no very long time 
the child would be convinced, and be sorry, and would 
run with eager sincerity and ask the father’s pardon. 
And that would be the end of the matter. 

But, granting that it did not turn out in just this way, 
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but that the child grew stubborn, and stood out against 
reasoning and affection. In that case, a whipping 
would be promised. That would have a prompt effect 
upon the child's state of mind; for it would know, 
with its mature two years’ experience, that no promise 
of any kind was ever made to a child in our house and 
not rigidly kept. So this child would quiet down at 
this point, become repentant, loving, reasonable ;in a 
word, its own charming self again ; and would go and 
apologize to the father, receive his caresses, and bound 
away to its play, light-hearted and happy again, 
altuough well aware that at the proper time it was 
going to get that whipping, sure. 

The “ proper time” referred to is any time after both 
mother and child have got the sting of the original diffi- 
culty clear out of their minds and hearts, and are pre 
pared to give and take a whipping on purely business 
principles—disciplinary principles—and with hearts 
wholly free from temper. For whippings are not given 
in our house for revenge ; they are not given for spite, 
nor ever in anger; they are given partly for punish- 
ment, but mainly by way of impressive reminder, and 
protector against a repetition of the offense. The inter. 
val between the promise of a whipping and its infliction 
is usually an hour ortwo. By that time both parties 
are calm, and the one is judicial, the other receptive. 
The child never goes from the scene of punishment until 
it has been loved back into happy-heartedness and a 
joyful spirit. The spanking is never a cruel one, but it 
is always an honest one. It hurts. If it hurts the child, 
imagine how {it must hurt the mother. Her spirit is 
serene, tranquil. She has not the support whieh is 
afforded by anger. Every blow she strikes the child 
bruises her own heart. The mother of my children 
adores them—there {fs no milder term for it; and they 
worship her; they even worship anything which the 
touch of ber hand has made sacred. They know her 
for the best and truest friend they have ever had, or 
ever shall have; they know her for one who never did 
them a wrong, and cannot do them a wrong; who never 
told them a lie, nor the shadow of one; who never de- 
ceived them by even an ambiguous gesture ; who never 
gave them an unreasonable command, nor ever coutented 
herself with anything short of + perfect obedience ; who 
has always treated! them as politely and considerately as 
she would the best and oldest in the land, and has 
always required of them gentle speech and courtess con- 
duct toward all, of whatsoever degree, with whom they 
chanced to come in contact; they know her for one 
whose promise, whether of reward or punishment, is 
gold, and always worth its face, to the uttermost far- 
thing. In a word, they know her, and I know her, for 
the best and dearest mother that lives—and by a long, 
long way the wisest. 

You perceive that I have never got down to where the 
mother in the tale really asks her question. For the 
reason that I cannot realize thesituation. The spectacle 
of that treacherously-reared boy, and that wordy, 
namby pamby father, and that weak, namby- pamby 
mother, is enough to make one ashamed of his species. 
And if I could cry, I would cry for the fate of that 
poor little boy—a fate which has cruelly placed him in 
the hands and at the mercy of a pair of grown up chil- 
dren, to have his disposition ruined, to come up ungov- 
erned, and be a nuisance to himself and everybody 
about him, inthe process, instead of being the solacer 
of care, the disseminator of happiness, the glory and 
honor and joy of the house, the welcomest face in all the 
world to them that gave him being—as he ought to be, 
was sent to be, and would be, but for the hard fortune 
that flung him into the clutches of these paltering in- 
capables. 

In all my life I have never made a single reference to 
my wife in print before, es far as 1 can remember, except 
once in the dedication of a book ; and, so, after these 
fifteen years of silence, perhaps | may unseal my lips 
this one time without impropriety or indelicacy. I will 
institute one other novelty : I will send this manuscript 
to the press without her knowledge, and without ask- 
ing her to edit it. This will save it from getting edited 
into the stove. Mark Twa. 


“TEN TIMES ONE IS TEN.” 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HO that has read Edward Everett Hale’s little 
book with the above title has not asked him- 
self whether the events there narrated can ever become 
a reality ? According to Mr. Hale’s story, this year of 
1885 was to see the consummation, in which the whole 
world would belong to the “‘ Harry Wadsworth Club,” 
and everybody would be helping everybody else ‘‘ to 
look up and not down, to look out and not in, to look 
forward and not backward, and to lenda hand.” The 
year 1885 has come, and all the world is not observing 
the Golden Rule ; but the fault is not with the plan, but 
with the workers. Ifthe rule of ‘‘ ten times one is ten ” 
had been carried out, the whole world might have been 
redeemed by this time. 


But it is interesting to know that Mr. Hale’s little 
book has borne wonderful fruit. Not a week passes 
that he does not receive one or two letters from 
some part of the world announcing the formation 
of a ‘“‘ Harry Wadsworth Club,” or a ‘Ten Times 
One is Ten Club,” ora ‘‘ Look-Up Legion,” or some 
similar organization whose origin was found in the 
little story of Harry Wadsworth. The other day he 
received a letter announcing the formation of such a 
club at Auckland, New Zealand, and another bringing 
similar tidings from a town on the Columbia River in 
Oregon, both asking whether any other such clubs 
had ever been formed, and what they could do to carry 
out their principles. Such organizations have sprung 
up independently all over this country. Mr. Hale says 
that Texas and Southern California, especially, are 
stamping-grounds for them. Until recently no attempt 
has been made to bind together these clubs in any sort 
of organization. Nor has any attempt been made to 
collate statistics of membership. It is supposed that they 
embrace 40,000 or 50,000 members, but the fact that clubs 
that have been in operation for some time are constantly 
coming to notice shows that the figures must be mainly 
guesswork. 

Not long ago, in New York City, a movement for the 
formation of a league of young people’s benevolent 
associations brought to light a number of Harry Wads- 
worth clubs, that were ignorant of each other’s exist- 
ence. The second attempt to form a similar league was 
made at Springfield, Mass.. July 3. Something like a 
dozen organizations reported from Springfield and the 
neighboring towns, and the total membership represented 
was about four hundred. These organizations comprised 
bands of children, and guilds and clubs of young men 
and women ; and, though they were not al) organized 
on the ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth ” basis, they were all doing 
the same kind of work, and were ready to affiliate ina 
joint partnership of kind deeds. Mr. Hale was present, 
and was chosen President of the league ; a constitution 
was adopted, and stated meetings of delegates will here- 
after be held to report progress and stimulate one 
another in the work. At this meeting reports were 
made by representatives of the various clubs or societies, 
and Mr. Hale expressed himself as surprised and de- 
lighted by what he had heard, and declared that he had 
learned more in one hour about the good that young 
people could doin the world than he could have imag- 
ined in along tfme. Such results as these are samples 


-of the work : A lady missionary sustained in Turkey ; a 


girl supported at a Turkish school; a boy sent to Mr. 
Moody’s school and provided fur; an Indian girl at 
Hampton provided for; a Western Sunday-school pro- 
vided with a library ; the poor old people of a village 
visited regularly by the young folks; a new tea-kettle 
for a poor old woman provided by the children ; meet- 
ings for self-improvement and mutual help of the young 
men ; entertainments for charitable purposes, and so on. 
Such reports made a great aggregate of good work, and 
thcugh some of the little ones thought that they had not 
accomplished much, the fact that they were all working 
together, and the successes and results of each belonged 
to all, was a source of encouragement and inspira- 
tion. 

In all this work one pleasant feature {s that sectarian- 
ism is dropped out of sight. Edward Everett Hale is 
never once thought of as a Unitarian minister, but as 
an apostle of faith, hope, and love, and he was as heart- 
ily pleased with the work that had been done for the 
missions of the American Board or the Congregational 
Sunday School Society as for that which pertained to 
any undenominational charity. In drawing near to the 
heavenly Father and asking what can be done in his 
name and for his sake there can be no party lines. 

Mr. Hale made the important announcement that a 
new magazine, to be called ‘‘ Lend a Hand,” would 
soon be started as an organ of communication between 
charitable organizations. It will be edited by himself, 
his sister, and Mrs. M. J. Davis, of the New England 
Conservatory of Music at Boston, to be published by 
Mr. Watson, of Greenfield, Mass., the publisher of 
‘* Good Cheer.” It will have several departments, one 
of which will be devoted to the associated charities of 
cities, one to prison reform, one to Indian education, 
and one to the Harry Wadsworth clubs and similar 
benevolent organizations of young people. Mr. Hale, 
as is his way, will teach good lessons in serial and 
short stories, and the general object of the magazine 
will be to bring together, in attractive form, intelligence 
regarding all charitable work in the country. 

I should not neglect to state that the meeting men- 
tioned above was held on the beautiful grounds of Mr. 
George M. Atwater, in the northern suburbs of Spring- 
field, not far from the old home of Dr. Holland. Here 
on the lawn gathered fifty or sixty representatives of the 
young people’s clubs, and, amid the pleasantest sur- 
roundings and in view of the broad valley of the Con- 
necticut, gained mutual encovragement and inspiration 
in the work of lending a hand to needy humanity. 

Porter Dyer. 


HOW IT WORKS. 


NOTICE that some of vour subscribers regard it an 
inestimable privilege to criticise many of the sen- 
timents expressed in your editorials ; therefore I make 
bold to give expression to my long pent-up feelings, and 
ask you if you realize what a mistake you made when 
you enlarged The Christian Union. 

I feel it a duty to read The Christian Union from 
‘* Outlook” to advertisements ; in fact, a duty I can’t 
help enjoying ; and previous to the enlargement it was 
all a busy man could do to read them and partially 
assimilate the contents of one number before another 
appeared. Since the enlargement I am almost in 
despair, and am often obliged to send it along to my 
poor neighbor partially read. You are imposing too 
many good things upon your long-suffering readers. If, 
after this protest, you will persist in continuing the en- 
largement, will you not elther fill up with more adver- 
tisements, print the letters of ‘‘ Spectator” or to ‘‘ Aunt 
Patience” in larger type, or fill your columns with some 
dry articles that no one will read, and thus relieve us ? 

In one of your editorials, some time since, you told 
us of the misunderstandings liable to arise between the 
Committee of Ways and Means and Committee of 
Appropriations in the domestic administration, and 
made some suggestions looking to harmony ; asked us to 
try itand report. For six years one domestic admintis- 
tration suffered tke evils you portrayed. The revenue 
was a moderate salary, the number to be cared for in- 
creasing. The Committee on Appropriations was not 
extravagant. In the usual way bills were contracted 
for what seemed only necessary expenses. Ofttimes 
the Committee on Ways and Means was called upon 
to pay these bills when no cash was in the treasury, or, 
if it was there, had been mentally appropriated some 
other way. Neither blamed the other, but te one the 
frequent asking of little sums became almost humillfat- 
ing, and to the other somewhat cfepressing. At the end 
of the year there was no surplus; too frequently a 
deficit. Where and for what the money had gone was a 
mystery to both, and the fact contemplated with no lit- 
tle chagrin and sorrow. The tiesof affection were often 
strained by this unmethodical method. 

You sbowed us a *‘ more excellent way.” We began 
the seventh yearon the new plan. Appropriation Com- 
mittee made estimates for the coming month, making a 
large margin for ‘“‘the unexpected” expenses. The 
amount was drawn by the other committee and paid 
over. The former was rich and independent ; the latter 
greatly relieved. The result at the end of the first 
month was somewhat disappointing tothe former. The 
‘unexpected had been larger than expected. Yet, 
with a resolute will to be economical and happy in the 
new independence and responsibility, she entered 
entered upon the second month with better results, 
Now, Mr. Editor, we have concluded that it is the only 
way to live. The only obstacle to our perfect domestic 
happiness has been removed. This is our report. 

H. 8. C. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN COKRESPONDENT. ] 


OSTON Back Bay has a history and charm all 
its own. Built on land over which the tides 
once flowed, its elegant structures give to it a unique 
appearance, and the sea wall upon the northwest line 
allows the building of houses close to the rise and fail 
of ten feet of tide water, looking out over Cambridge tf 
Arlington Heights, and to Cory Hill in Brookime. 
An enterprise is already in process, beginning at the 
West End, which will move the sea wall into the 
Charles River, and construct a park apd boulevard 
the entire length to Brookline Bridge, a distance of 
several miles. The Charlies River isnow being dredged 
by the United States Government, while on the Cam- 
bridge side the Charles River Embankment Company 
is building a sea wall extending below low-tide water, 
which, when fiiled with earth on the shore side, will 
bring a large tract of land into the market for building 
purposes, leaving a strip two hundred feet in width on 
the front to the city for a boulevard and park. A new 
bridge, which will cost a round half million, will be 
constructed from West Chester Park, on: the Boston 
side, across the Charles River to the Cambridge side. 
When these works shall al! be completed, and the Cam- 
bridge side shall be built over with fine structures 
facing Boston, the tides of ocean flowing between— 
a beautiful scene for rowing and the plying af steam 
yachts—no cities on earth can boast so unique conjunc- 
tion, and present a more substantial appearance, solid 
as the mountains, beautiful as a dream. 

There is much complaint in Boston against juries and 
the results of trials by juries. It is affirmed that solid and 
sensible men fight shy of the jury panel, being unwill- 
ing to give their time to the State to the detriment of 
business and personal convenience, and so they conjure 
up excuses and plead pressing necessities to be “‘ let 
off.” It follows as an inevitable consequence that 
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jurors of an inferior quality have the verdict to render. 
A singular occurrence in the criminal court last weck 
is full of significance. Mr. Justice P. Emory Aldrich, 
after trying seven liquor cases, five of the defendants 
being acquitted, with disagreement in the other two 
cases, refused to go on with any more trials unless 
mew sources of evidence could be found. These cases 
were brought by the Law-and-Order League. This 
League employs detectives, or ‘‘ spotters,” as they are 
called in street slang, who have pay for their services, 
mot based on the convictions they get by their testimeny 
in court, but as salaried employees. In the cases referred 
to, two of these detectives were the principal witnesses. 
Judge Aldrich stated that it was useless to go on with 
new trials, as it was evident the jurfes did not believe 
these witnesses. The cases were well presented by the 
Prosecuting Attorney, the court was faithful! in remind- 
ing the juries of the great evil of intemperance, so that 
the charges might almost be called temperance lectures, 
and the evidence was clear and uncontradicted, yet the 
panels would not convict. The Judge intimated no 
opinion bearing on the veracity of the witnesses or the 
jurors ; he simply declared that it was apparent that the 
jurors did not believe the witnesses. It is a sad travesty 
on justice in the home of the Puritans that a special 
League is demanded, even to the employing of special 
counsel, to help enforce the laws against grog-shops 
and intemperance. Women come to the officers of the 
League with pitiful complaints, but they are unwilling 
to appear in court as witmesses. And there is a strong 
feeling against employing men to make a business of 
watching saloons and drinking-places, always on the 
alert to find some infraction of the law. The League 
does not allow its evidence-hunters to violate the law 
themselves in order to obtain evidence ; they are spies 
continually. It is a singular fact, one that I have 
noticed in Maine as well as in Massachusetts, that there 
is not as sensitive a public conscience in court trials in 
liquor cases as there is in other trials. Men who would 
be good witnesses in cases of arson or murder or theft or 
fraud are reluctant to tell what they know about selling 
liquors. The same is true of juries; the temperance 
laws do not sit as heavily on their consciences as other 
laws do. It is evident that public sentiment is not quick 
in this feature of justice. This being the case, special 
leagues, hired detectives, State police commissioners, 
and all the machinery of a factitious sort contrived to 
turn the millwork of the law, but to relieve the individ. 
ual citizen from responsibility, has not the ictus of moral 
conviction in it that is resilient in other ethical forces ; 
has not the tidal sweep of public conscience in it or 
behind it. There is sentiment enough in Boston, if it 
could be personally exerted, so that men as men should 
be felt, to change the state of things greatly for the 
better. Take temperance issues out of politics, rouse the 
public conscience against the insidious evils of dram- 
shops and dram-drinking, so that the law, instead 
of being ‘a: thing, a mere statute, often only a statue, 
immobile as Bunker Hill shaft, should throb with 
personal force, animated with heart and brains 
and will, then courts of justice will be the em- 
bodiment of conscience, and their doings the reprisals 
of social evils. I am not censuring the Law-and-Order 
League, which has done good work. But there isa 
sounder philosophy. Neither do I anticipate the help 
to the temperance cause from the new Board of Police 
Commissioners just appointed by Governor Robinson 
that zealous friends of the cause claim from the com- 
mission. It will be a pleasure to be disappointed in this, 
but I do not expect a temperance millennium by trying 
to metamorphose men simply by giving them a guber- 
natorial instead of a mayorsatorial appointment. Not 
new or more machinery, but more personal vitality, is 
the need of the temperance cause in Boston. 

Our friends in the Congregational House have taken 
a ‘‘ new departure,” but it is toward the zenith, being 
simply an elevator which shall take pilgrims to Pilgrim 
Hall without climbing with weary feet the stairways. 
It isa much-needed ‘“‘improvement.” Those busy and 
hopeful workers who have charge of the Women’s 
Home Missionary Association room have been encour- 
aged by the formation recently of three auxiltaries in 
three States where their teachers are at work. In Texas 
a Young Men’s Christian Association has started, and is 
in full tide of operation under the auspices of their 
teachers. 

It gives me great pleasure again to speak of the work 
of George N. Marden, acting President of Colorado 
College, who is quietly but efficiently working to rescue 
that young institution from recent perils, and to nut it 
on solid footing. He finds warm sympathy and gets 
steadily new ‘‘sinews” for the college. His plan is ad- 
mirable, and must commend itself to almoners when he 
shal] present it tothem. The needs of the institution 
are great, and the opportunity golden to do a work for 
education which scems to me to be second to none in the 
land. 

Dr. Increase N. Tarbox has published a volume of 
poems written at intervals during his busy life, ‘‘ not for 
the general market, but for distribution among friends,” 


It is entitled ‘‘ Songs and Hymns for Common Life,” 
and will bea rich souvenir to his friends, and a source of 
interest and inspiration to all into whose bands it may 
fall. I wish the Doctor would give the public, in pam- 
phlet form, a racy and humorous poem, or bright satire, 
which I heard read years ago, on ‘‘ Shoddyville ; the 
place, how it grew and how they got their minister.” 
It would be interesting reading, and a genuine tonic in 
many quarters to-day. Dr. Tarboxis busy with his ver- 
satile pen on historic work, and makeshis advancing 
years fresh and serene, and bland as October. 
OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .| 


HE advent of summer is indicated by the ad- 
journment of the ministers’ meetings till Septem- 
ber. The Baptists, Monday, reported sixty-three addi- 
tions to the churches during the month, and listened to 
interesting addresses from Mr. Van Meter, of Rome, and 
the Rev. William Dean, D.D., over fifty years a mis- 
sionary ia China. They will meet once in midsummer 
to hear reports from the churches. 

The Methodists fittingly discussed the subject of 
camp-meetings and summer assemblies, and the methods 
that should prevail in them. They refused to commit 
themselves, as ministers, to what is called the Youths’ 
Mutual Improvement Association, or to recommend it 
to the liberality and confidence of the people. They 
look upon it as an association to be run in connection 
with the Young Men's Christian Association, and cared 
for by those who are specially interested in it. Their 
camp-meeting at Lake Bluff, of which the Rev. Thomas 
Harrison is the chief attraction, has already begun. The 
grounds are greatly improved, and the cottages are 
nearly all occupied. The Committee on Home Missions 
reported to the Presbytery on Monday that the Church 
of the Covenant, with eighty-seven members, the church 
at Normal Park, with thirty-four members, the church 
at South Evanston, with fifty-eight members, and the 
church at Moreland, with eighteen members, bad been 
organized during the last three months, and that a hall 
had been hired for a mission at Bridgeport. For some 
reason the Presbyterians have of late been unusually 
active in organizing churches. Some of them will re- 
quire a good deal of nursing before they reach self-sup- 
port, while others will meet their expenses from the 
start. The Congregationalists, at their meeting Mon- 
day, selected officers for the coming six months, and 
listened to Dr. Gilbert’s account of a trip to Santa Fé. 
Dr. Gilbert spoke highly of the work of the New West 
Commission, and of the instruction given in the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, of which the Rev. H. O. Ladd 
is President. Favorable reports were made by Dr. 
Bascom concerning Knox College at Galesburg, at 
which a class of forty-four has just graduated. For its 
work Iowa College was highly praised by Dr. Little, 
and Beloit College by the Rev. W. A. Lloyd, whose son 
graduated as salutatorian. The brethren present felt 
that these home institutions should be more liberally sus- 
tained, and that in some way the excellent character of 
their teaching should be made more widely known. 
The small college plays a far more important part in our 
religious and political life than most of us realize. 

The West Side strike furnished themes for several 
sermons Sunday. Dr. Goodwin, while in sympathy 
with the workingmen, deprecated their action in pre- 
venting others from filling thelr places, and said that 
the law ought to be enforced and property protected, at 
whatever cost. Dr. Barrows spoke of perils that threaten 
our country—the peril of barbarism, drunkenness, or 
moral savagery, the peril of Romanism, the peril of 
Mormonism, and the peril of Infidel Communism. His 
sermon is spoken of in the very highest terms. 

The strike was happily ended on Monday, by the men 
agreeing to go to work, on the pledge given by Mr. 
Jones, President of the streetcar company, that he 
would personally investigate the case of the sixteen men 
who claim to have been unjustly discharged, and that if 
he found their complaints well founded they should 
be restored to their places. Fourteen of the sixteen 
have been taken back, and two discharged, for cause. 
It is a pity so much suffering and so much bad blood 
was caused by a misunderstanding which a few minutes’ 
personal conversation between the President of the car 
lines and the President of the Conductors’ and the 
Drivers’ Association was sufficient to remove. For the 
strike was not caused by any trouble about pay ; simply 
because sixteen men were discharged by the Superin- 
tendent, as they affirmed, and as their associates 
believed, without cause, and in a feeling of spite. The 
strike has made two or three things evident ; viz., that 
men who earn over two dollars a day as conductors and 
drivers are not likely to get better pay for less work ; 
that men who give up such places as these will not be 
allowed to keep other men from filling them, and that 
they will not be permitted to dictate terms of any sort 
to the company which employs them. It has aleo been 
made evident that a few brave policemen are more than 


a match fora mob, and that downright determination 
ox the part of the mayor and the captain of police ina 
great city can easily avert riot and prevent destruction 
of property. The police are blamed in some quarters 
for the severity with which they used their clubs, anti 
for the alacrity with which they arrested innocent cill- 
zens. Had they been less severe or less swift in obeying 
law we might have had bloodshed and a repetition of 
the scenes at Cincinnati. The strike has also made ft 
clear that a company which employs over two thousand 
men, and runs over three hundred cars, on nearly forty 
miles of road, cannot afford to be unreasonable with its 
men, or to disregard the wants and opinions of its pa- 
trons. On the whole, the strike bas proved less serio's 
than was anticipated, though both the city and the con:. 
pany made some great mistakes in managing it. 

The proclamation of the Mayor, warning citizens 
against congregating in masses on the streets along 
which the police were attempting tc: in the cars, and 
his request to the officials of the Company to make no 
attempt to run carson the Fourth of July or on the 
Sunday following, were wise. Mayor Harrison and the 
police have tried to do their duty, and should have full 
credit for it. The strikers were not lawless men, as 
some of the Eastern papers affirm. They may have 
been mistaken in the course they took, as strikers usually 
are, but they manifested no disposition to destroy prop- 
erty or to excite riots. Popular sympathy has been with 
them very largely, chiefly because the West Side Street- 
Car Company has never been overkind in its treatment 
of its men, and because its franchises are thought to be 
worth fabulous sums. But in the final settlement the 
Company bas really triumphed. I! has refused to ac- 
cept the Mayor's plan of arbitration, and has retained 
the right of deciding what men tc employ and what 
men to discharge. The final settlement of this difficult 
case isa good illustration of the truth of the proverb, 
‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath.” 

Mr. Mackin, to whom allusion was made last week, 
has at last received his sentence—five years in the peni- 
tentiary. Ile was convicted of perjury. He is now in 
the County Jail, awaiting the result of the efforts of Mr. 
Storrs, his counsel, to secure a supersedeas, and @ new 
trial in the Supreme Court. Mr. Storrs has fifteen days 
in which to file objections and prevent his client from 
going to Joliet. His chief ground for hope is the belief 
that the law will not allow a man to criminate himself, 
or take advantage of a man who must cither crimipate 
himself or fall under the suspicion of perjury. But 
whether Mr. Mackin reaches Jollet, or goes free, his 
conviction and sentence are a triumph of law. He can 
never regain his former standing, or exert a tithe of his 
former influence. Even his old-time friends will cast 
him off, and treat him as a criminal. 

The question of the Mayorship is not likely to be set- 
tled just yet. The election is to be contested. The 
contest will be bitter and thorough. ~It will show the 
weak points in our election laws, and do not a little 
toward preventing frauds inthe future. A large num. 
ber of merchants, most of them Mayor Harr'son’s sup- 
porters, have addressed a petition to Potter Palmer and 
four other leading men, deprecating the proposed con- 
test, and asking them to sustain the Mayor in his claim 
to office, and to give him euch financia! or other aid as 
he may need in the coming contest. The petition 
assumes the election of Mr. Harrison—tl* very point at 
issue—asserts the unusual fairness of the election, and 
the desirableness of continuing the service of Mr. Harri- 
son fortwo years more. What the friends of Judge 
Smith want to know is whether he or Mr. Harrison was 
elected by the suffrages of the people, and this they 
propose to ascertain by a contest legally and honorably 
conducted. 

Monday evening, the Council, without a dissenting 
voice, gave the Public Library the use of the upper or 
fourth story in the new City Hall—it can casily be 
reached by elevators, and is fire-proof—and set apart 
$25,000 to prepare it for the books. Mr. Poole, the 
Librarian, hopes to have his treasures safely moved by 
the middle of October, and to arrange them in such a 
way asto make them accessible to every citizen. 

The Victor Hugo memorial services at Central Music 
Hall, Tuesday evening, did not attract a large audience. 
About 600 persons were present. General Chetlain, 
presiding officer, spoke; Robert Hervey read a dis- 
criminating account of Victor Hugo's life and work. 
There were addresses from Emory A. Storrs and several 
others, and, as usual, many letters of regret over un- 
avoidable absence were read. A translation of one of 
Victor Hugo’s poems was read by a lady, and well re- 
ceived, while the reading by another lady of one of his 
poems, in the original, fairly captured the house. There 
is talk of a monument to the poet in Chicago. 

The Theodore Thomas corceits have opened aus))!- 
ciously, and are liberally patronized. They are given in 
the Armory Hall of the Second lKegiment, where the 
fine music can be heard and appreciated. The huge 
size of the Exposition Hall, where the concerts were 
given last season, made this impossible last year. 
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BLIND. 


By R. K, MUNKITTRIGR, 
A_ LL things seem to him as they used to seem 
— When he was young and happy and could see : 
The same birds sing upon the same green tree, 
The same stil] path winds by the meadow stream, 
The same rich lilies smile in peace supreme 
Beside the gate, and rock the same brown bee ; 
The same blithe children clamber on his knee— 
No cloud can mar the sunshine of his dream. 


ller furrowed brow to bim tis fair and bright ; 
Her trembling bands are white as virgin snows ; 
Wario gold her hair that unto gray has grown. 
Who says he’s blind, who, as his days take flight, 
Notes not Time’s changes, but serenely knows 
Youth’s peerless beauty after youth has flown ? 


AIDS TO FAITH. 
III.—THE BASIS OF FAITH. 


ITH the fundamental assumption of modern 

unbelief, that we know only the visible and 
the tangible, I take issue. Our deepest convictions are 
not arrived at by logical processes. The truths of 
which we are surest cannot be demonstrated. They are 
known. They are not proved; they are perceived. 
Indeed, I am inclined to go further; to assert that 
«sthetic truths are always «sthetically percelved, moral 
truths morally perceived, and spiritual truths spiritually 
perceived ; that no truth is religious which depends 
upon a logical demonstration, that no truth has any 
moral quality unless it commends itself tu the moral 
sense of moral men upon the bare presentation of it. 
It is a religious truth that it is wrong to steal, and no 
man is truly religious who does not instantly appre- 
hend it without argument; but it is not a religious 
truth that God wrote the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,”” on stone and gave it to Moses; that isa histor- 
ical truth. A man may be very Irreligious and be- 
lieve it, or very religious and disbelieve it. So the 
belief that the character and life of Jesus Christ as 
portrayed in the four Gospels has a divine quality in 
it is a religious truth; and no man {s or can be truly 
religious who does not perceive that divineness, and 
feel affections of love and reverence stirred within him 
by a study of that life and character. But the truth 
that such an one actually lived and suffered and died 
is a historical truth, depending upon historical evidence ; 
& man may be utterly {rreligious and believe it, as innu- 
merable instances In the community show, and a man 
might be profoundly religious and disbelieve {t, though 
his disbelief would certainly indicate an extraordinary 
ignorance or an extraordinary lack of mental capacity. 

It isas true that the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven is 
beautiful as it is that the sum of two sides of a triangle 
is always greater than the third side ; but the one truth 
is not conveyed to the mind by the same process which 
conveys the other. The geometrical truth is demon. 
strated ; the musical truth is perceived. If oae doubts 
the geometrical proposition, if he will give you his 
attention, and he possesses any powers of reasoning, 
you can demonstrate it to him. If he doubts the 
musical proposition there is only one way to commend 
it to him ; he is lacking in musical perception, and must 
receive a musical education. Music is not an external 
fact; it is an faternal life produced by an external 
fact.. It is not a vibration in the air, it is a pulsation 
of the soul; and if the organ or the orchestra does not 
produce any pulsation in the soul there is nothing to 
be said, except that the nature is deficient. There is, 
as we say, no ‘‘ear for music ;” meaning, not no ex- 
ternal organ, but no inward gppreciation. Moral 
truths are in the same category. They are not demon- 
strated. Right and wrong are ultimate facts. If the 
utilitarian tells me that is right which produces the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, I ask him 
why it is any better or more right to preduce happiness 
than to produce misery, and we are as far from the 
solution of the problem as before. There is no answer 
to the question but Faber’s : 

** And right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win. 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”’ 

We do not believe that truth, justice, purity, love, are 
right, and their opposites—falsehood, cruelty, sensuality, 
and selfishness—are wrong, because from a broa( deduc- 
tion we have come to the scientific conclusion that the one 
produce desi:able and the other undesirable effects. If 
lyiog produced happiness it would still be lying ; and 
when sensuality produces pleasure, it still remains sen- 
suality. The man who argues for excess is not to be 
argued with ; he must be either coerced or morally con 
victed. The man who scoffs at honesty cannot be set 
right by debate; we simply keep our hand on our 
pocketbook till we are out of his presence. A singular 
and eloquent statement of this truth is given by Mr. 


Huxley ; singular, because it is in striking contrast with 


| 


all that precedes in the volume. In his sketch of Hume' 
he has followed his master and swept away, somewhat 
cavalierly, all faith in God, in immortality, and even in 
a personal and spiritual existence, because there {s no 
adequate evidence in visible phenomena to demonstrate 
these faiths ; but when Hume goes on, applying the same 
process of reasoning to moral distinctions, and belittling, 
if he does not absolutely deny, the real and immutable 
difference between right and wrong, Huxley recoils, 
and thus defines the basis of moral belief : 

‘‘In whatever way we look at the matter, morality fs 
based on feeling, not on reason ; though reason alone is 
competent to trace out the effect of our actions, and 
thereby dictate conduct. Justice is included in the love 
of one’s neighbor; and goodness is a kind of beauty. 
The mora! law, like the law of physical nature, rests in 
the long run upon instinctive intuitions, and is neither 
more nor less ‘innate’ and * necessary’ than they are. 
Some people cannot by any means be got to understand 
the first book of Euelid ; but the great truths of mathe- 
matics are no leas necessary and binding on the great 
mass of mankind. Some there are who cannot feel the 
difference between the Sonata Apassionata and Cherry 
Ripe ; or between a gravestone cutter’s cherub and the 
Apollo Belvedere ; but the canons ‘of art are none the 
leas acknowledged. While some there may be, who, 
devoid of sympathy, are incapable of a sense of duty : 
but neither does their existence affect the foundation of 
morality. Such pathological deviations from true man- 
hood are merely the halt, the lame, and the blind of the 
world of consciousness ; and the anatomist of the mind 
leaves them aside, as the anatomist of the body woald 
ignore abnormal specimens.” 

The Christian believer will notice as a curious and 
suggestive circumstance that Mr. Huxley, in speaking 
of the morally incapable, uses almost the very terms 
which the New Testament uses in characterizing the 
spiritually incapable, whom it describes as the lame, 
the halt, the blind, and the dead. For, according to the 
New Testament, spiritual truth rests upon the same 
foundation as wsthetic and ethical truth. Yes, goodness 
is a kind of beauty ; and if one cannot see that beauty 
in Christ it is because he is among the blind of the world 
of consciousness. The prophet Isalah laments this 
blindness in the people of Israel: ‘‘ There is no beauty 
in him that we should desire him ;” and Christ himself, 
about to depart, and promising his disciples another 
Comforter, even the Spirit of Truth, adds: ‘‘ Whom the 
world cannot receive because it seeth him not [he is not 
capable of visible demonstration], neither knoweth him 
[the world is not capable of spiritually perceiving him] : 
but ye know him, for he dwelleth with you and shall 
be in you.” 

In all higher realms life is the basis of knowledge. 
We believe because we are. Only the man with a soul 
of music perceives musical truth; only a man with a 
soul of art perceives artistic truth ; only a man with a 
soul of goodness perceives truths of goodness ; and only 
a man with a spiritually developed nature perceives 
spiritual truths. The basis of belief is within us, not 
without ; and the truths are known instantly when they 
are presented to us. They are not laboriously arrived 
at by processes of argumentation. I| can easily find 
arguments outside myself to buttress my religious faith, 
and I sometimes need them. I can easily find evidences 
outside myself to test my religious convictions, and I 
often need to apply them, lest I mistake my inclination 
formy judgment, and my educated habits for my spirit- 
ual intuitions. But when I ask myself what is the real 
basis of my religious belief in God, in immortality, in 
Christ, in the Bible, I find that basis in my own con- 
sciousness, receiving and responding to the invisible 
truth ; and when I begin to ask what is the real basis of 
that belief in the great body of Christians, most of 
whom have neither the education, the time, nor the 
books for independent philosophical investigation, | see 
that this same inward witness is the one which attests 
to them the truth, which they are often, for that reason, 
puzzled to attest to others. A French deist argues with 
a Christian friend at considerable length against immor. 
tality. The friend replies in asentence : ‘“ Probably you 
are right. I presume you are not immortal; but I am.” 
He has expressed in that sentence the foundation 
of my faith in my own immortality. Immortality {s in 
a true sense a present fact. I am immortal now ; not 
merely shall be ; though the shall be is projected into 
the future necessarily out of the 1 am. The immortal 
nature is within; and | feel its strivings, as the un- 
fledged bird the growing power of flight before he 
spreads his wings and launches from his nest upon the 
invisible and untried element on which without a fear 
he trusts himself. I study the life and character of 
Christ as portrayed in the four Gospels. Its divineness 
grows upon me as I study ; not only no other life to be 
compared to it, but no ideal conception of life which I 
can form but fades before the brighter glory of this 
reality. If my neighbor does not see, feel, recognize, 


know, the divineness in the picture, I can as little prove 
to him that he is wrong and I am right as 1 can prove 
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the beauty of a primrose to poor Peter Bell, or the 
motherhood of Raphael's cartoon to the friend at my 
side, to whom it seems but a painted commonplace. If 
motherhood does not look out of those divine eyes into 
his, there is no more to be said; I can neither see for 
him nor make him see. My atheistic friend asks me, 
Why do you believe in God ? What can I answer him 
but by asking him another question: Why do you be- 
lieve In your mother? ‘‘I have seen my mother.” I 
beg pardon. You have never seen your mother. You 
have seen the eyes, the ears, the brow, the mouth; but 
they are not mother. Else why, when the form is 
prostrate, and you look in vain into the eyes that never 
before failed to look love back again, and press your 
lips upon the lips that never before failed to answer kiss 
with kiss, do you cry for ‘‘ Mother! mother '” ina de- 
spairing endeavor to bring her back to you? What 
you see and touch {is not what you love. No! It is 
the patience of love that nursed, and tended, and 
watched, and feared, and hoped, that is mother, and 
that no eye ever saw nor hand ever touched. But no 
mother ever gave clearer counsel to her child, or creater 
strength, or sweeter comfort, or purer, deeper inspira- 
tion than the invisible Father bestows upon his children 
in the hour of their need. The witness of childhood to 
the presence and power of mother-love is not more uni- 
form nor more songful than the testimony of God’s 
children singing through the centuries: ‘‘ He restoreth 
my soul; he leadeth mein the paths of righteousness 
for his name's sake; yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me.” The basis of belief is the same in both cases; it 
is the basis of experience. ~ 

If any one imagines that I am declining or evading 
the demand that the Christian show a reasonable ground 
for the hope that is in him, and am substituting an ap- 
peal to the sentiments and emotions, he entirely misap- 
prehends my meaning. The emotions cannot be ex- 
cited without some object to excite them. The soul 
cannot love, admire, reverence, without some object, 
real or imaginary, for its love, its admiration, {ts rever- 
ence. It must have either a perception or a concep. 
tion. The existence of homes {s itself a continuous 
and perpetual testimony to the reality of something in 
man more than the material organization. The exist- 
ence of worship is in like and equal measure a continu- 
ous and perpetual testimony to something in this unt- 
verse more than nature. If an unhappy human waif 
cynically declares that there {is no love in life, though he 
has no experience of love, yet he might be appealed to, 
to consider the wealth of domestic affection, and to reflect 
on the mere phenomena of domesticity, as a demon- 
stration that man is something more than a manikin, 
and wife and mother something more than a marble or 
a canvas counterfeit of womanhood. And so, if he de- 
clares that there is no truth in faith, no reality in wor. 
ship, he may be appealed to, though he has no exper!i- 
ence of either, to recognize as a philosopher some real 
cause for the phenomena of faith and worship, and to 
see in this substantially universal experience of human 
hearts a witness to the reality of a personal God whom 
others, more happily endowed, or more wisely edu- 
cated, or more truly receptive and unprejudiced than 
himself, perceive by spiritual apprehension. The evi- 
dence of the real personality of and the lovableness fn 
God is precisely the same in kind, and quite as great in 
degree, as the evidence of the true personality of and 
the lovableness in man. 

If one say, with John Stuart Mill, that he has no 
-such sptritual perception, and therefore declines to ac. 
cept itas a witness of spiritua) verities,’I can only 
answer, in the words of Huxley, that such as he are 
merely ‘‘ the halt, the lame, and the blind of the world 
of consciousness ; and the anatomist of the mind leaves 
them aside, as the anatomist of the body would ignore 
abnormal specimens.” For this religious instinct is not 
a pecullar gift of peculiar prophets or a peculiar race. 
It was more highly developed among the Hebrews than 
among any other ancient };eople; but it was no more 
their monopoly than art was a monopoly with Greece, 
or law with Rome. It was richly manifested in Isaiah, 
Paul, Augustine, Wesley ; but Isaiah, Paul, Augustine, 
Wesley, would have had no power among their fellows 
if there had not been the same capacity in smaller 
measure in the audiences to whom they spoke, and the 
readers to whom they still speak. The religious per-. 
ception is far more common than art perception : the 
capacity to know, honor, and love God fs far more 


'‘“ When no claim is set upto any peculiar gift, but we are 
told that all of us are capable as the prophet of seeing what he 
sees, feeling what he feels, nay, that we actually do so, an! 


when the utmost effort of which we are capable fails to make 
us aware of what wearetold we perceive, this supposed uni- 
versal faculty of intuition is but 
“* The dark-lantern of the spirit, 
Which none see but those who bear it !’ 

and the bearers may fairly be asked to consider whether it {is 
not more likely that they are mistaken asto the origin of the 
impressions in their minds, than that others are ignorant of the 


very existence of an impression in theire.” 
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wifltly found than the capacity to appreciate music. 
Indeed, it would be quite within bounds to say that in 
the world of humanity those who have no apparent 
power to perceive the invisible divine, and with no 
spontaneous impulse to reverence it, are fewer in num- 
ber than those who lack the organs of sight and hearing, 
and that the testimony to the reality of a God, dirertly 
and immediately though spiritually perceived, is quite 
as uniform as the testimony to the reality of a physical 
world by the senses of sight and hearing. L. A. 


HITHER AND THITHER. 


[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 


ASHINGTON was the objective point which 

the party of travelers sought who traversed the 
Sound in a fog, took a whiff of fresh air at Central Park, 
neeped into the locomotive works, and them sauntered 
about the noble gallery of art that Philadelphia has 
kindly planted beside her great railway station, as 
though to afford the highest entertainment to train- 


' bound tourists. A direct road and a few hours of 


smooth riding might have landed them in the beautiful 
city ; but though no longer young, they were not 80 
old as to have forgotten the delights of ‘‘ the longest 
way round.” A night on the bay, a day at Old Point 
Comfort, a glance at the new buildings springing up at 
the always wide-awake Hampton School and another 
night on the Potomac, made a gradual but pleasant ap- 
proach to Washington. The finest approach to the city 
is by this water-way, over which the stately Monument 
stands guag@i. Several of the party who had never seen 


the aity of magnificent distances before, counted them- | 


selves fortunate to have thus seen it for the first time. 

From the river front to the railway station was all 
that was seen of the city by the tourists; for ‘‘ the 
longest way” was to include a trip down the Shenan- 
doah Valley before settling down to breathe the delicious 
air thatfans the city. 

The party of seven ladies and two children therefore 
took the tain in the old depot, that, through change 
after change of administration, sits sleepily in its hol- 
low at the foot of the Capitol. A military band belong 
ing to the United States artillery was on board. The 
company had been transferred from Fort Monroe to St. 
Augustine, and these men and their families were fol- 
jowing. There were farewell words and farewell tears 
as the train moved off. The men looked careless and 
happy, but what a journey it seemed for the young 
mothers and the fourteen little children thus setting out 
for the far-off South! We borrowed little ‘‘ Minnie,” 
the dearest baby of them all, whose sweet temper 
we easily inferred was the joint gift of the young 
parents who were so patient and happy in their care of 
her. No wonder it was a good baby, since it had a good 
papa. Oneef our children remarked, when shé had 
watched the family half a day. ‘‘Mamma, he is the 
only one that has not been into the smoking-car ; and 
when one man was going to offer him something out of 
a bottle, another said, ‘No use to offer it to him: he 
never drinks.’” 

(ne of our party was once a Virginia gi’l, born and 
brought up smong the mountains. When she was a 
lassie in her teens a bevy of Union soldit.. halted at her 
father’s door, and, with the goodness of heart which to 
this day characterizes her, she gave them to eat and to 
drink. The soldiers marched away, and she resumed 
her daily round of duties in her quiet home, utterly un- 
conscious that ope of the boys in blue to whom she had 
given the cur; f cold water had stolen her image and 
carried away in his heart. The fortunes of war re- 
vealed a time, and the better fortunes of peace euded 
this pretty romance by a very happy marriage. But 
during the weary years before the honeymoon trip in 
the ferryboat over the Potomac had given the lovers to 
one another, there were snatches of correspondence made 
dearer by the hazards of war. With the distant echo- 
ing of guns constantly in her ear, the brave girl made 
nothing of walking nine miles to mail a letter, and 
counted herself mply repaid for the eighteen miles of 
danger if kind fortune had brought a missive in return. 
Twenty years have come and gone since the May-day 
that saw them one; but fo: the first time this bride of 
the war approached the little village where she used to 
mail her lette‘s. Enough sentiment remained in her 
heart to make her wish once more to send one from that 
spot to the lover grown dearer all these years. But un- 
happily the train was not to stop ; the conductor, seeing 
her disappointment at this announeement, quickly 
asked: ‘‘ What wasit? Did you want to mail that let 
ter? I think I can doitfor you.” And as we passed 
the place he stood upon the lowest step, and, holding 
fast to the hand-rail and gesticulating wildly to a group 
of men on the old inn stoop, cast itaway. We saw it 
flying through the air as we were whirled along. I won- 
der if it reached the busband’s hands, and thrilled his 
heart as he read the post-mark and the address in the 
well-loved hand. 

The conductor, one of the courteous class so frequently 
mvtin these southern latitudes, seeing our interest in all 


we passed, and hearing the Virginian’s exclamations as 
point after point, once so familiar, came into view, took 
pains tosee that we noticed each place of historic interest. 

‘‘ Have you ladies ever been at Harper's Ferry ?” he 
asked. On finding that it was new to all but one he 
hastily exclaimed, ‘‘ Then I'll go forward and see if the 
engineer cannot slow up a little there.” As the famous 
place came into sight he called us to the door, cautioned 
us to hold on tight to the rails, and pointed out the little 
building marked in great white letters ‘‘ John Brown's 


‘| Fort,” where the bold martyr was taken prisoner. 


At that moment the band, at a happy suggestion of the 
Virginian, struck up ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,” and we all 
sang of his soul marching on, while the engine crept 
slowly over the river and amongst the rocks and cliffs. 
The children in our party will not forget Harper’s Ferry 
when their heads are as gray as their mothers’. 

It is hard to say where the beauty and sublimity of 
the Shenandosh Valley begin. Every inch of the way 
from Harper’s Ferry tothe Natural Bridge is interesting. 

But the chief point of interest on the road is not seen 
from any car window. For scores of years people wan. 
dered over and around it, but its beauties were never 
revealed. At last an observing man of Luray, on ex. 
amining the hills about the little village, felt sure that 
caves were hidden beneath their wooded heights. In- 
vestigation disclosed the now famous caverns that 
attract thousands of visitors the whole year through. 
It is not much more than five years since this marve!. 
ous cave was first opened to the public, but more than 
fifteen thousand delighted people wandered through its 
weird galleries last year. Think what a volume of 
‘*Oh’s” and Ah’s” must have rolled through the sub- 
terranean chambers! What torrents of adjectives must 
have flowed from lips of old and young! Our party of 
nine expended all that we possessed, and were finally 
| driven back to silence as our best mode of displaying 
the emotions of wonder and admiration that the lovely 
visions called forth. It isa place not to be described ; 
it is a place to be seen and felt. 

In extent the cavern of Luray is not great. Two, or, 
at the utmost, three, miles only are traversed under- 
ground. There is no stooping, crawling, or creeping. 
| Walks and bridges take one comfortably from place to 
place. The air is neither too cold nortoo warm. The 
whole cave is lighted by thirteen brilllant electric lights, 
and, in addition, each person carries a triple candlestick 
with a tin reflector, for examining more minutely the 
walls and pendent wonders. As no pen can adequately 
picture the strange formations, so no imagination could 
foresee just how this underground chamber would look. 
But it fully met the expectation of all our party, and 
transcended it a hundred-fold. Many of the stalactites, 
stalagmites, and heclitites are yellowish, amber, or 
brown, but many are pure as the whitest snow, and daz. 
zliing as the clearest crystal. The different ravines, 
columns, towers, pillars, and domes bear names bor- 
rowed from Homer, Shakespeare, and Greek and Ro- 
man mythology. It is easy in each case to fancy the re 
semblance which has suggested the name. 

But wonderful and beautiful as was the revelation in 
the caverns, the upper world, transfused with the light 
of the setting sun, seemed more beautiful than ever as 
we emerged from these silent recesses. Though the 
cave is a decided attraction in this charming region, yet 
it seemed to need nothing more than its own fair beauty 
as the sunset colors danced onthe glittering river and 
fell aslamt on the sleeping valley. 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE BIRTH OF HANDEL. 


I-—TWO PALACES, 


ROM the bickerings of the English Parliament to 

the troubles of ancient Jerusalem ; from the pal- 
‘ace of St. Stephen to the palace of Pilate; from the 
farce of politics to the tragedy of Christ! What a wide 
stretch of time and country! What a vast hiatus sep- 
arates this from that! And yet from the very vortex 
of the pelitical imbroglio of the moment I have in half 
an hour been landed in the midst of the divine poetry 
of the story of ‘‘the Man of Sorrows,” and in imagina- 
tion seen the great Christian drawn from the first good 
tidings of the angels to the risen God. No, it was not 
a drama played in the Oberammergau. The divine char- 
acters were not enacted. There was no stage. No sec- 
ular hands raised the cross. No human being ventured 
to represent the ‘‘ Light of the world.” And yet, so 
oddly are fact and fancy, poetry and prose, commerce 
and religion, mixed up in these days that cabs and rail. 
way trains, ices and crackers, are factors in my present 
reminiscences of the most sublime realization of the 
story of Christ I ever remember to have seen, heard, or 
imagined. And yet I am acquainted with the Festivals 
of Cincinnati and Chicago in America, of Worcester 
and Birmingham in England, and I have been present at 
several of the triennial Handel Festivals at the Crystal 
Palace. Two years ago I stood in the Press Gallery with 
’ Uncle Seaver, the late editor of The Drawer in “ Harper’s 


Magazine,” during the Hallelujah Chorus. ‘Don’t 


mind me, my dear friend,” he said, the tears stream 
ing down his cheeks; ‘* pray excuse me ; I cannot help it.” 
I thought of the poor fellow yesterday, standing as I did 
on the same spot and listening to the latest and finest 
perfermance of Handel's ‘‘ Messiah” that was, I sup- 
pose, ever given in the world. I had left behind me 
the latest of the petty rumors about what Salisbury 
wanted and Gladstone wouldn’t give; I had taken the 
train at Victoria Station and been earried express to the 
Crystal Palace; I had rambled through the lovely 
grounds of that remarkable institution ;-and after climb- 
ing many stairs had found myself at a corner of the 
gallery away up in the west transept of the great glass 
palace, and looking down upon a band and chorus of 
4000 persons, and an audience numbering probably 
30,000. The occasion was the ‘ Bi-Centenary Handel 
Festival, 1885.” 


II.—-AN EMOTIONAL 8CENE. 


Beneath me was the crowded orchestra, with the great 
organ towering above the dense mass of human beings. 
It looked like a living flower-garden, the bright dresses 
of the ladies showing up gayly against the somber attire 
of the men. In front of the orchestra was a bust of 
Handel, and below a painting of him wreathed with 
laurels and with flowers. On either side of the famous 
conductor, Mr. Manns, sat Madame Albani and Madame 
Catti, Signor Foll, and Mr. Maas; and lower still came 
the audience, spreading away right and left, a living 
carpet, as it were, upon the floor beneath. The sun came 
streaming iu upon more distant points of the palace, 
and behind me, when I wished, 1 caught glimpses of 
the gardens, and a stretch of landscape that joined the 
horizon far away. What one felt was a sense of space, 
of highness, of mighty distances. Then the 4 000 per- 
formers rose to their feet, the audience followed suit (I 
swept the entire vista with a powerful lorgnette), the 
white wand of the conductor flashed above his gray 
head, and the thrilling strains of ‘‘God Save the 
Queen ” burst forth and spread over al! the palace, until 
it made one feel as poor Seaver felt : not out of the mere 
desire that God will save Victoria, but from a thrill of 
patriotic emotion that many an American has felt when 
listening to the same melody with his own tender words 
of “ God Save Our Native Land.” It was the opening day 
of the Festival, and so ‘‘ The Messiah ” had this prelude 
of the national anthem that will always thrill English 
hearts, whether the prayer goes up for king or queen or 
country. ‘‘ By heavens !” said a friend who stood in 
Seaver’s place, ‘‘the nation that goes into war with 
that anthem, and makes it also its song of peace, need 
have no fear that a weak and disloyal ministry can bring 
it to grief. Such a nation in the hour of peril knows 
how to protect itself.” Let us hope so. 


IlIl,--THE HANDEL BI-CENTENARY AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, 


Handel was born in 1685; in 1710 he came to Eng- 
land and stayed six months; in 1712 he came and made 
England his home, became naturalized, caught the in- 
spiration of the pastoral scenes of the country, the spirit 
of its religious worship, and, refining it in the furnace of 
his own genius, he set it to imperishable music. The 
English people loved and honored him, and when he 
died they laid him in the Poets’ Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, with the tribute of a nation’s grief. Then there 
grew up throughout the land a series of societies de- 
voted to his music, and when the centenary of his death 
came round, the first of the great Handel festivals was 
given at the Crystal Palace, in June, 1857. The histo- 
rian of the time records that the musical arrangements 
were entirely under the supervision of the late Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; the principal vocalists were Madame 
Clara Novello, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Mortem &mith, Mr. Weiss, and Herr 
Formes ; the chorus consisted of 2,000 voices, and the 
band of 316 instrumentalists ; a large organ was erected 
expressly for the occasion, and the whole was under the 
conduct of Mr. (afterward Sir Michael) Costa. The 
oratorios of ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘Judas Maccabeus,” and 
“‘ Israel in Egypt” were the works selected for perform- 
ance on this interesting occasion. What was sought to 
be tested by this first festival (it was called ‘‘a prelim- 
inary festival”), and what was considered to be estab- 
lished, was that the centfa] transept of the Crystal 
Palace would, after receiving such improvements as the 
experience of the festival had suggested, be a proper 
locality for holding the commemoration performance 
in 1859 It also disclosed the fact that the metropolis 
alone was capable of furnishing a number of talented 
performers, both professors and amateurs, more than 
sufficient to supply an orchestra of much larger dimen- 
sions than that needed for these performances. And 
beyond this, it in the fullest manner confirmed the testi- 
mony of an eminent writer, given nearly elghty years 
before, that ‘‘ such is the state of practical music in the 
country, that the increase of performers, instead of pro- 
ducing confusion, as might have been expected, has 
constantly been attended with superior excellence of 
execution ; as experience, the best of all teachers, has 80 
guided the zeal of the directors and the science of the 
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conductor and leader of this great enterprise, that a cer- 
tain road to full perfection in each department seems to 
have been attained.” The festival of two years ago, to 
which I have previously referred, had an orchestra and 
chorus of 4,000, and the three days’ performances were 
attended by 87,784 persons. This year being the 200th 
anniversary of Handel’s birth, the committee informs us 
it was deemed expedient to interrupt the ordinary se- 
quence of the Triennial Festivals in order to celebrate 
that important event. ‘‘It would have been impossible 
for the Crystal Palace Company, who had already done 
so much to extend the fame of Handel, to have allowed 
an anniversary which was being kept, not only through- 
out the British Isles and all musical Europe, but by 
every English-speaking country in the New World, to 
pass over unnoticed by them. The Bi-Centenary Festi- 
val accordingly takes place under the same management 
as its immediate predecessor. The death of Sir Michael 
Costa in 1884 having rendered the conductorship vacant, 
Mr. August Manns has again been called upon to as- 
sume the baton, and every effort has been made to make 
the Festival at least as excellent as any of its predeces- 
sors, and worthy of the name of George Freeric 
Handel.” 

1vV.—‘‘ THE MESSIAH” FIRST PRODUCED IN DUBLIN, 

Handel wrote ‘‘The Messiah” in twenty-four days, 
at Gopsall Hall, Leicestershire, while he was visiting 
there his friend Charles Jenveres, and hardly had he 
risen from his stupenduous task than he set to work 
upon that other great oratorio, ‘‘Samson.”” It will be 
interesting to your readers, and especially to our Lrish 
friends, to recount from the “ Introduction” (written by 
W. H. H.) to the present Festival programme the inci- 
dent of the first production of ‘‘ The Messiah,” which 
took place in the city of Dublin. Handel went from 
Leicestershire to Ireland with the score of ‘‘ The Mes. 
siah ’ in his trunk. He was detained at Chester and 
Parkgate several days by contrary winds; and, during 
his stay in the former city, is said to have availed him- 
self of the services of some of the cathedral choir to 
prove the chorus partsof ‘‘ The Messiah.’’ He reached 
Ireland on the 18th of November, 1741. On his arrival 
he announced a series of six performances at the Music 
Hall, in Fishamble Street, at which he gave ‘‘ L’Alle- 
gro, ll Pensieroso, ed Il Moderato,” ‘‘ Acis and Gala- 
tea,” Dryden’s ‘‘Ode on Saint Cecilia’s Day,” and 
‘ Esther.” ‘hese having been eminently successful, 
were followed by a second series, which included, be- 
sides ‘‘ L’Allegro” and Esther,” Alexander's Feast” 
and ‘‘Hymen.” At length, after some days’ announce- 
ment, and a public rehearsal on the 8th of April, *‘ The 
Messiah " was produced on April 13, 1742, being thus 
advertised in ‘‘ Faulkner's Journal” of that date: 

‘This day will be performed Mr. Handel’s new Grand 
Sacred Oratorio, called ‘The Messiah.’ The doors will be 
opened at Eleven, and the performance begin at Twelve. 

‘The Stewards of the Charitable Musical Society request 
the favour of the Ladies not to come with hoops this day to 
the Music Hall, in Fishamble Street. The gentlemen are 
desired to come without their swords.”’ 

Four days later the same journal gave the following 
account of the performance : 

“‘On Tuesday last Mr. Handel’s Sacred Grand Oratorio, 
‘The Messiah,’ was performed in the New Musick Hall, in 
Fishamble Street. The best judges allowed it to be the most 
finished piece of Musick. Words are wanting to express 
the exquisite delight it afforded to the admiring crowded 
audience. The Sublime, the Grand and the Tender, adapted 
to the most elevated, majestick, and moving Words, con- 
spired to transport and charm the ravisbed Heart and Ear. 
It is but justice to Mr. Handel that the world should know 
he generously gave the money arising from this grand Per- 
formance to be equally shared by the Soeiety for Relieving 
Prisoners, the Charitable Infirmary, and Mercers’ Hospital, 
for which they will ever gratefully remember his Name ; and 
that the Gentlemen of the two Choirs, Mr. Dubourg, Mrs. 
Avolio, and Mrs. Cibber, who all performed their parts to 
admiration, acted also on the same disinterested principle, 
satiafied with the deserved applause of the publick, and the 
conscious pleasure of promoting such useful and extensive 
charity. There were about 700 people in the room, and the 
sum collected for that noble and pious charity amounted to 
about £400, ont of which £127 goes to each of the three 
great and pious charities.’’ 

Thus was the greatest and best known of oratorios 
first introduced to the world fn the city of Dublin. 


V.—‘‘THE MEANING OF SONG GOES DEEP.” 


There is nothing new to be said about Handel or 
“The Measiah.”” I only desire to recall the above facts 
to your memory, and to tell you of the great celebration 
in honor of the composer that has taken place in Lon- 
don. The festival lasts three days, but ‘‘ The Messiah ” 
is the great day, though on one day a newly discovered 
composition by Handel was given for the first time. 
The MS. was recently discovered among the Queen's 
books. It M@d two pages short. These were found 
at the British Museum. The composition has in 
it suggestions of some of Handel's great choruses. 
Probably he laid it aside om that account. It seems to 


me that nobody who has not heard a fine rendering of 
“The Messiah” can fully appreciate the beauty and 
pathos of the divine story. I think Carlyle must have 


had Handel’s work in his mind when he wrote “ Christ 
walked in Judea eighteen hundred years ago. His 
sphere melody, flowing in wild native tones, took 
captive the ravished souls of men, and, being of a 
truth sphere-melody, still flows and sounds, though 
now with thousand-fold accompaniments and rich 
symphonies, through all our hearts, and modulates and 
divinely leads them.” And I am sure he had when l 
remember what he said of ‘‘the meaning of song goes 
deep "—‘‘a kind of inarticulate, unfathomable speech, 
which leads unto the edge of the infinite, and lets us for 
moments gaze into that!’ If ever music carried us to 
that sublime height it is the music of Handel. The 
recounting of the birth and sufferings of ‘‘the Man of 
Sorrows ” at the Crystal Palace, without any accessory 
of scenery, outside the calm atmosphere of a church, 
but in a bright, gay, secular building, held some thirty 
thousand people spell-bound except when they relieved 
their pent-up feelings with applause of solo and chorus, 
Madame Albani (a native of America, as you know— 
born at Albany) was the soprano, and never was “‘I 
Know that my Redeemer Liveth” sung with more 
pathos or in a more sympathetic and powerful voice. 
Two years ago Mrs. Osgood (now Mrs. Osgood Dexter), 
another American, sang the music with equal feeling 
and effect, but in a smaller voice. Albani is to-day the 
most exquisite and powerful of English-speaking 
sopranos. Patt! could not have sung the solos in ‘‘ The 
Messiah ” as well as Albani. As for the choruses, they 
were beyond praise. I find those mighty musical 
shouts of ‘‘ Hallelujah !” and the booming ‘“‘ Amen” of 
the final chorus still] echoing in my ear, and I think of 
them both as of a vast choral Niagara. The deep 
thunder of that everlasting cataract might have been 
the profound bass of those grand human voices. 
**] was all ear, 
And took in strains that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death.”’—{ Milton. 


Joseru 


UNDER THE TREES. 
III. 


THE OPEN FIELDS. 

NE of the sights upon which my eyes rest oftenest 

and with deepest content is a broad sweep of 
meadow slowly climbing the western sky until it pauses 
at the edge of a noble piece of woodland. It is a play- 
ground of wind and flowers and waving grasses. There 
are, indeed, days when it lies cold and sad under inhos- 
pitable skies, but for the most part the heavens are in 
league with cloud and sun to protect its charm against 
all comers. When the turf is fresh, all the promise 
of summer is in its tender green; a little later, and it 
is sown thick with daisies and buttercups; and as the 
breeze plays upon it these frolicsome floweis, which have 


known no human tending, seem to chase each other in: 


endless races over the whole expanse. I have seen them 
running breathlessly up the long slope, and then sud- 
denly turn and rush pell-mell down again. If the wind 
had only stopped for a moment its endless gossip with 
the leaves, I am sure | should have heard the gleeful 
shouts, the sportive cries, of these vagrant flowers whose 
spell is rewoven over every generation of children, and 
whose unstudied beauty and joy recall with every sum- 
mer some of the clues which most of us have lost in 
our journey through life. Even as I write I see the 
white and yellow heads tossing to and fro in a mood of 
free and buoyant being which has for me, face to face 
with the problems of living, an unspeakable pathos. 

What a depth of tender color fills the arch of heaven 
as it bends over this playground of the blooming and 
beauty-laden forces of nature! The great summer 
clouds, shaping their courses to invisible harbors across 
the trackless aerial sea, love to drop anchor here and 
slowly trail their mighty shadows, vainly striving for 
something that shall make them fast. The winds that 
have come roaring through the woodlands subdue their 
harsh voices and linger long in their journey across this 
sunny expanse. It is true they sing no lullabies as in 
the hollow under the hill where they themselves often 
fall asleep, but the music to which they move has a 
magical cadence of joy init, and sets our thought to the 
dancing mood of the flowers. 

Sometimes, on quiet afternoons when the great world 
of work has somehow seemed to drop its burdens into 
space, and carries nothing but rest and quietude along its 
journey under the summer sky, I have seen a pageant 
in the open fields that has made me doubt whether a 
dream had not taken me unawares. I have seen the 
first sweet flowers of spring rise softly out of the grass 
where they had been hiding, and call gently to each 
other, asif afraid that asingle loud word would dissolve 
the charm of sun and warm breeze for which they had 
walted solong. After their dreamless sleep of months 
these beautiful children of Mother Earth seemed almost 
afraid to break the stillness from which they had come, 
and strayed about noiselessly, with subdued and lovely 
mien, exhaling a perfume as delicate as themselves, 
Then, with a rush and shout, the summer flowers sudden- 


ly burst upon the scene, overflowing with life and merri- 
ment; in lawless troops they ran hither and thither 
flinging echoes of their laughter over the whole country - 
side, and soon overshadowing entirely their older and 
more sensitive fellows; these, indeed, soon vanish 
altogether, as if lonely and out of place under the broad 
glare and high colors of midsummer. And now for weeks 
together the game went on without pause or break ; the 
revelry grew fast and furious, uatil one suspected that 
some night the Bacchic throng bad passed that way and 
left their mood of wild and lawless frolic behind. 

At last a softer aspect spread itself over the glowing 
sky andearth. The nights grew vocal with the invisible 
chorus of insectlife ; there was a mellow spiendor 
in the moonlight, which touched the distant hills 
and wide-spreading waters with a pathetic prophecy of 
change. And now, ripe, serene, and rich witu the accu- 
mulated beauty of the summer, the autumn flowers 
appeared. Their movement was like the staiely 
dances of olden times; youth and its overflow were 
gone forever, but in the hour of maturity there remaiwed 
a noble beauty, which touched all imayiaations and 
communicated to all visible things a splendor of whica 
the most radiant hours of early summer had been only 
faintly prophetic. Inthecalm of these golden days the 
autumn flowers reigned with a more than regal state, 
and when the first cold breath of winter touched them 
they fell from their great estate silently and royally as if 
their fate were matched to their rank. And now the 
fields were bare once more. 

From such a dream as this | often awake joyfully, to 
find the drama still in its first act, and to feci still before 
me the ever-deepening interest and ever-widening beauly 
of the miracle play to which Nature aunuailly bids us 
welcome. Across this noble playground, with its sweep 
of landscape and its arch of sky, | often wander with 
no companions but the flowers, and with no desire for 
other fellowship. Here, as in more secluded and quiet 
places, Nature confides to those who love her some deep 
and precious truths never to be put into words, but ever 
after to rise at times over the horizon of thought like 
vagrant ships that come and go against the distant sea 
line, or like clouds that pass along the remotest circle of 
the sky as it sleeps upon the hills. The essence of play 
is the unconscious overflow of life that seeks escape in 
perfect self-forgetfulness. There is no effort in it, no 
whip of the will driving the unwilling energies to an 
activity from which they shrink ; one piays as the bird 
sings and the brook runs and the sun siines—not with 
conscious purpose, but from simple overflow. In this 
sense Nature never works, she is always at play. In 
perfect unconsciousness, withuut friction or effort, her 
mightiest movements are made aud her sublimest tasks 
accomplished. Throughout the whole range of her 
activity one never comes upon any trace of «effort, any 
sign of weariness ; one is always impressed—as Ruskin 
said long ago of works of genius—that he is sianding in 
the presence, not of a great effort, but of a great power ; 
that what has been done is only a single manifestation of 
the play of an inexhaustible furce. There is somewhere 
in the universe an infinite fountain of life and beauty 
which overtiows and floods all worids with diviue en- 
ergy and loveliness. When the tide recedes it pauses 
but a moment, and then the music of its returning 
waves is heard along all shores, and its shiuing edges 
move {rresistibly ov uatil they bave bathed the roots of 
the solitary flower on the highest Alp. 

It is this divine method of growth which Nature 
opposes to our mechanisms ; it is this inexhaustible life, 
overflowing in unconscious and boundiess fullness, that 
she forever reveais. The truth which underlies these 
two great facts needs no application to human life. 
Blessed, indeed, are they who live in it, and bave caught 
from it something of the joy, the health, aud the peren- 
nial beauty of Nature. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
XIX. 


R. LONGSHORE’S face had settled into the ex- 

pression of quiet but shrewd attention that had 

often established the confidence of uncertain investors. 
Lennox looked at him seriously as he seated himself. 

“It’s a long story,” he said, “‘ and it is plain to see by 
my general make-up that it does not end weil.” 

‘“*Goon,” Mr. Longshore said. ‘‘ We may see a way 
to make it end better. The wholeof it, miud.” 

** It’s short enough up to the last five years,” Lennox 
said, leaning forwaid, witn a long breath. ‘* You kept 
track of me, it seems, up to tne California episuce. 
Well, I came back from there. Never quite took tu tae 
life, but I finished my law studies in my uncle's ottice 
in Baltimore. There the row began. He had charge of 
the fifteen thousand my grandfather left me, and that I 
was not to touch till | was twenty-five, and in the mean- 
time | rubbed along on the little incume that Jack and 
I had to divide between us. I don’t know just how it 
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came, but out in San Francisco I had met a man who 
upset all my old theories. I didn’t adopt his, but I came 

© some new conclusions. In short, I began to feel that 
our whoje system of work and wages was wrorg. My 
aunt’s brother was a manufacturer, and I went among 
the men, an honest, fairly intelligent set, and tried to get 
at them and understand them. At last they used to 
come to my office—I had one by that time—and we tried 
to get to the bottom of things. We talked back and 
forth squarely. I got the Cobden pamphlets and the 
answers to them, and the answers to the answers, and 
you'd be amazed at the shrewdness and real common 
sense the men showed. I'd watched processes more or 
less; you know I was always jamming my fingers and 
blowing myself up with inventions when we were boys, 
and there was one mil! that at last I couldn’t keep away 
from, I was so certain an improvement could be made 
in one point in particular. The foreman was one of my 
best men, and one evening he came before the others. 
‘I’ve watched you,’ he said. ‘I believe you're hitting 
on the same thing I've been on, and I’m a mind wo let 
you into a secret.’ 

“Tt’s a secret still, Bert, but we'd both had the same 
notion, and I saw afortune ahead. Itoldhimso. I 
said I hadn’t much capital, but I'd agree to take what 
I had, and we'd go somewhere near New York. Do- 
mingo naturally was the place, for I had been fond of 
it when I was a boy, and it was secluded enough for 
experiment, yet near enough to avoid heavy freight and 
80 On. 

‘‘Well, we went there. My uncle was furious, but 
he had been furious for some time—called me a social- 
ist and a fool in general, and washed his hands of me. 
I married the gir] I wanted, and not his selection, and 
that was bad for his temper too. He’s a good man as 
far as he goes, but money means more than anything 
else, and Nelly was a Maine school-teacher, and not a 
dollar except what she had earned, and he wouldn’t look 
at her. We went to Domingo. I had theories, as I have 
still, about how I should deal with my men. Ten went 
with me from Baltimore, and the rest I picked up here 
and there. I made over a mill that had been started and 
run down years before, and brushed up a little a dozen 
or so houses for the hands that went with it. The first 
year was prosperous. I paid my men good wages, and I 
gave them a small percentage over on the profits—not 
much, for I was in debtand wanted to get straight with 
the world. Then Coxe, the man who is manufacturing 
the same thing, made up his mind to either buy me out 
orruin me. The first he couldn't; I had a good thing, 
and knew it. Butall has gone against me. I’ve had to 
pay cash where other men had credit, and fight combi- 
nations and monopolies till I was heart-sick and purse- 
empty. My men have stood by me, but it has been 
worse and worse for them. I had only thousands, 
where millions were against me. This secret process 
lessens the cost, and makes production easier, and Dan 
Murray is as obstinate asI. He will mot give up, and if 
we are sold out that is one thing that they won't get. 
But this is how it is to-day. The mill was attached a 
week ago, and this morning I found that you held the 
mortgage. We have lived, Nelly and I, right among 
the workmen, and had chills and fever straight ahead 
because I had no money for drainage. I knew what to 
do. I meant to have a model village, and I’ve got ore 
that a rag-picker would disown. And yet I believe | 
can goon if you are willing to give me a little time. 
You shall see the papers. I’m not 4 rascal, as they're 
disposed tomakeout. There isa chance there, not only 
for good work, but for justice. I wanted to prove that 
the system that has worked with Godin could work with 
us. It would if I had had more capital. I am ready 
to fight still, but I can’t fight {f I’m pinned to the 
ground, and knocked flat every time I get up. I’ve told 
it poorly; you'd better look at the papers. See, even 
lust year I could have cleared handsomely, but these 
men agreed to undersell—to waive their own profits for 
the sake of crushing me. Small concerns everywhere 
are being wiped out; only the big ones stand the least 
chance ; yet mine could live if it were known that ¢api- 
tal were backing it. Don’t be afraid ; I sha’n’t ask you. 
All I want of you is to hold off—not to sell me ort till 
I’ve had a little longer chance. They’ve advertised it 
for next week—Friday. Bert, I wouldn’t mind half as 
much if it weren’t for Nelly. Plucky? There never 
Was a woman born that had the faith in a man she has 
in*me. She’s been strength and courage through 
everything, even when the baby died and the typhoid 
took off a dozen of our people. They’re our people 
through itall, though they have to live inany way they 
can. Times are hard and wages low, but somehow ‘he 
most of them hang on, and seem to expect I shall pull 
them through. Wereall on short commons together. 
The papers? Here they are. They’re plain enough. 


But I see easily that you don’t take much stock in it. 
I’m not disappvinted ; I mean, I didn’t suppose you 
would.” 

He turned and looked fixedly out of the window, his 
face working under the brown beard, and his hands 
clenched as he ended and sat silent. 


‘Then you supposed wrong,” said Mr. Longshore, 


quietly. Lennox started violently and faced him. 
‘You might have known, Frank, that.if you needed 
anything from me you'd get it, if it was within reason. 
Keep quiet now, and let me go over these papers ; only 
just understand that you won't stay in this box any 
longer than it takes me to get youu out. Nonsense, boy ! 
Don’t be a woman!” he added, as Lennox brushed 
away the tears and at last turned his face to the chair, 
making vain efforts to repress his emotion. 

“I’m a little used up,” he sald, presently. ‘ This 
last week has been tough. God bless you, Longshore ! 
1 believe I can pull through after all.” 

There was a long silence as Mr. Longshore went 
rapidly through the papers, pausing now and then for 
thought, and watched eagerly by the young man, whose 
face had suddenly lost the deep depression it had worn, 
and was eager and glowing with bope. Mr. Longshore 
flushed as he went on, and set his lips firmly ; then, as he 
threw aside the last one with something that sounded 
very like an oath, rose and held out his hand. 

‘‘Frank, we can pull together, I believe,” he said. 
“‘T’m a capitalist, it’s true, but I’m a partially converted 
one. To the day of my death, so far as I can see my 
way, I will own nothing that has not had a righteous 
portion divided with the men who have earned it. I 
think you are right, and that there is money in your 
undertaking. We'll make the fight together, and if it 
comes to the point where it is best to stop, there shall 
be no loss for you or your men. I want to see the 
place. A notion has come tome. There’s time enough 
still, and here are the horses. I'll drive you home, and 
we'll dine on the way, and talk as we go. I've a story, 
too, but it’s a mean one—no such flavor as yours.” 

Parker chuckled as his master ran whistling up the 
stairs, and chuckled again as he saw him spring into the 
light buggy. 

‘‘Tt’'s all right this time,” he said, as they drove away. 
“That young man’s brought good luck, no matter how 
he looked when he first came in ; but I've had one good 
scare, to think what might ’a’ happened.” 

Lennox was silent as they made their way toward the 
ferry, watching his friend’s face, and evidently study- 
ing over the unexpected aspect of things. 

‘“* People live and die in these frightful rows of houses, 
and very good people, too, I don’t doubt, but I’m not 
sure but that I’d rather take Hoboken. Greater chance 
for variety, at any rate,” Mr. Longshore said, as he left 
the Grand Street Ferry behind, and then, by slow de- 
grees, the depressing outskirts of Williamsburg, the im- 
patient horses checked to the decorous speed of the three 
funeral processions on the road to Cypress Hills. At 
last there was open country, and the long stretch of plank 
road, and he braced himself as the pull began, to end 
only at the toll-gate. Hot, certainly, but a fresh breeze 
blowing, the silver maples showing all their wealth, the 
poplars in green avenues before the old manor-houses— 
the English with tall pillars from ground floor to roof; 
the Dutch, low and broad, hip-roofed and dormer- 
windowed ; sycamores here and there {in the front yards, 
and over all the cloudless blue. To the toll-gate the 
drive was for the horses, who should have as sharp a run 
as they pleased, but once passel, he took a side road, 
familiar to his boyhood, lined with blue-green cedars, 
over which the cat-brier and wild grapevines climbed, 
and bitter-sweet made ready for the Fall glory. Thus 
far few words had been exchanged. Lennox seemed 
content to enjoy the unaccustomed luxury, and to rest, as 
he had not rested in months, fn the certainty that the 
compact and determined figure at his side meant help, 
and help more practical than his wildest imagination 
had dreamed. For Longshore, his own trouble had 
sunk out of sight, and he enjoyed almost as heartily as 
if Sally had been by him. At Snedecor’s they paused 
long enough for.a light dinner, both being tov eager for 
the end of the journey to waste time on a more elaborate 
one. 
** It is weeks since I have known or cared what I was 
eating,” Lennox said, as they went out together to the 
long piazza and waited till the horses were brought up. 
**T was shaky enough an hour ago, but this has set me 
up marvelously. A quiet mind is the best appetizer, and 
I wish Nelly knew this minute, poor girl !” 

He sank inte silence again as they took their places in 
the buggy, and, once more leaving the high road, drove 
on toward the town, but roused as his friend talked on, 
at first bits of reminiscence, then the story of the mental 
revolution that had come to him. 

Wheat-fields, green and silent, were on either hand, 
waves of shadi'w sweeping over them as the light wind 
came and went. Here and there the tall corn rustled 
and tossed its plumes, and at intervals came market 
gardens, and the lines of pea and berry pickers. The 
horses felt the loosened rein, and trotted quietly, with an 
occasional look backward at the busy ers. Mr. 
Longshore had told his story, ending with his usual com- 
ment. 

‘It has a rascally sound, Lennox, but I’m only half a 
rascal. The curious thing is that it should be so clear to 
me now where I have failed and what I must do, when 


up to the time that avenging demon descended upon me 
Ihad absolutely never thought of the thing five minutes. 
And if I can’t comprehend the speed of my own change 
of base, of course it’s nonsense to expect that Sally 
should.” 

Ife checked himself suddenly, and turned away. 

‘The crows are at their old tricks,” he said. ‘‘ Do 
you remember their town meetings, Frank, and how we 
used to hide in the cedars and watch their manners and 
customs? They are exactly the same I'd wager that 
that old fellow laying down the law is the identical one 
we've fired at. Why did we fire’ Where does this 
instinct to kill come from ?” 

‘* Part of the passion for domination that {is born in 
every man,” Lennox said. ‘‘{[t will end by and by, 
when we have learned a few of the first principles of 
living. We're in the alphabet, Bert—not a step further, 
and I wonder the great Schoolmaster has half the 
patience that isshown. And we chuckle when we get 
to words of one syllable, as if we were sages. It’s only 
when we can really read the story that we suddenly 
know ourselves very smal! children in the primary class, 
whose chief business is not to tread on the other chil 
dren’s toes, and to go shares in the dinner if they 
haven't brought enough.” 

As he spoke they came suddenly upon the old town, 
well-nigh hidden in trees, and Mr. Longshore laughed 
as he wondered what affinity the railroad and the gas. 
works and other tokens of modern innovation had with 
the low, hip-roofed houses covered with scalloped shin- 
gies, the remnant of Dutch estheticism. Modern ad- 
vance in taste was represented by sundry square villas 
in the outskirts, crowned with cupolas and rejoicing in 
great store of jig-saw ornamentation. Then came 
Liberia, a strange colony of Africans, recrufted from 
many sources, the aristocratic element being the houses 
of old family servants scattered about the neighborhood. 
Beyond it lay the East Village, and now Lennox looked 
about eagerly, and began to point out localities. The 
mill spoke for itself, a square, two-story wvoden build. 
ing, with smoke-pipe at one side, and the steady beat of 
a steam-engine plain to be heard. 

“It’s after bours, of course,”” Lennox said ; ‘‘ but Dan 
does what he pleases there.” 

There were a score of small houses, all neat, and many 
with gardens about them, and beyond the cluster of 
older ones, which made up the village, a msnor-house, 
every board in which must have creaked with dismay 
at the indignities put upon it. Old hats stopped gaps 
in window-panes, the clumps of box held strange rags 
of clothing, goats browsed under the sycamores, and ill- 
kept dogs rushed out to bark at the unusual appari- 
tion. 

‘** Don’t make me responsible for that horror,” Lennox 
said, as Mr. Longshore looked inquiringly at the build. 
ing. ‘“ It is Nelly’s despair, but it’s better than {t was. 
They are railroad men chiefly, diggers and so on—the 
poorest classof Lrish, and incoacevably stupid and susp!- 
cious; but some of the women are improving. The trouble 
here is that this ground is all old and pretty well ex- 
hausted, and itis saturated with poison that could per- 
fectly well be eliminated if I had any money t use. 
There is every condition of health here—light soll, good 
water, every chance for health if we could start right ; 
but that old house is a fever-nest : the drain practically 
emptying into the well, for it is not six feet away, and 
the people crowding because they like to be together. 
You've got to allow for that instinct of massing. Even 
in the single houses they like the door to stand open, 80 
that not only the passer-by but the hens and the pig 
may walk in for a friendly interview. The Anglo- 
Saxon locks his door. The Celt would never shut it 
unless compelled. Now, here is our house,” he added, 
as they came to one ashort distance from the group, and 
with a great sycamore at the side. ‘‘A little cleaner— 
that’s the chief difference. And here's Nelly.” He 
sprang from the wagon, and kissed her as he spoke. 
‘* Nelly, go on your knees with me to this deliverer. 
We're not to be sold out. It’s Longshore himself.” 

Mr. Longshore flushed deeply. 

_  That’s quite enough,” he said, hastily, as he saw the 
look of sharp anxiety give place toa relief so sudden 
that she trembled and caught her husband’s arm. 

‘*T’m a fool, as usual, Nelly,” Lennox said, remorse- 
fully. ‘It’s all right, and I couldn’t walt to have you 
know that this wasn’t a myrmidon of the law, but «4 
friend.” 

‘* She will have plenty of opportunity to make up her 
own mind, without instructions,” Mr. Longshore said, 
with a keen look at the delicate face, the resolute, 
patient mouth, and wide, clear gray eyes, that met his, 
after the first moment of trouble, with a calmness that 
showed well where Lennox had found large measure of 
his strength. 

‘« It is rather nonsensical to come out at #unset for 8 
tour of investigation, but this is only preliminary,” he 
went on, as he bowed low over the hand she had put out. 
** We do not mean to waste any time, and when I have 
looked through the mil! I shall come back for an hour's 
talk before I start back.” 
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‘* There's a box of a spare room,” Lennox began. 

“No, thanks ; not this time, though I shall be very 
glad another,” Mr. Longshore said, heartily, as he looked 
with friendly eyes on the pair. ‘‘ Margaret would take 
to them on the spot,” he said to himself. ‘‘ She must 
know them as fast as possible. Now, Lennox,” he 
added, ‘‘ time's short. Let me see what I can.” 

He was silent as he followed his guide, looking keenly 
at every part of the works, and listening to Lennox’s 
explanations of this or that deficiency. 

“The heaviest order we ever had came in a month 
ago,” he said, ‘‘ and here it lies, unfilled. There isn’t a 
dealer that sees our goods but that knows on the spot they 
are a little beyond anything that has been done. This 
process of Dan’s not only saves two of the customary 
operations, but it gives a firmer quality. Froma pail toa 
car-wheel, supposing we could arrive at the turning out 
of car-wheels, the work is as perfect as machinery can 
make it. It begins with the pulp. There’s no adulter- 
ation there, Lennox. It’s perfect work from the first 
rag to the last coat of varnish, and the men are as proud 
of this as I am.” 

‘* How do you pack 1?” 

‘The New York orders need next to no packing—no 
boxing, that fs. For others, I have boxes sent out by 
the car-load.” 

“* Why don’t you make them here, and save freight ?” 

“I would, but there is no building. It’s one of the 
things I want to do. We ought to make this a self- 
supporting community, practically, andemploy ourown 
carpenters, and workers in general. That's what I 
meant to come to, but it has had to wait. I leased the 
mill and the land, but the old fellow that owns it all 
would sell cheap for cash, if he had the chance. He 
has watched me like a lynx, to see how things are 
going.” 

‘*['ll tell you what I'm thinking of,” Mr. Longshore 
said, after a silence, in which he walked out to the door 
of the mill and once more surveyed the scene. ‘‘ Come 
over to the house. I want your wife to hear.” 

Lennox flushed with pleasure. 

‘*] wish you knew what a wonderful woman she is,” 
he said, with a little laugh. ‘‘She is so silent you 
wouldn't find it out in one visit or many, but I know. 
I want to see your wife, Longshore. You look like a 
happy man, and you deserve to be.” 

** People always like her,” Mr. Longshore said, after 
an instant’s imperceptible hesitation. ‘‘ Here comes 
Mrs. Lennox, and it’s so nearly time to go back that I 
must not waste words. You wil] think me too fast, 
perhaps, but I have about settled what I shall do, un- 
leas it proves more impracticable than it looks. 1 have 
just come to the consciousness of what one piece of 
property belonging to me means. It is a packing-box 
factory on the lower floor, and above are paper boxes, 
and a floor given to shirt-making. The workers in the 
box-factory, most of them, seem to live in two houses, 
also mine, that I meant to make »ver if I could, but am 
doubtful about. The girls and women are scattered 
about the neighborhood. In fact, I don’t know anything 
about them, save that yesterday I went over a list of the 
wages paid, and began to speculate as to how they kept 
body and soul together. I had said then that I should 
like to make a clean sweep of the whole thing, but I 
had a plan that I thought would work. I believed 
Jessop would see that it would be to his interest to go 
in with me, and let us reconstruct the abominations we 
have been asking rentfor. He doesn’t agree with me. 
Now, what do you think of moving the whole thing out 
here? They won't all come, but a good many would, 
and the same money would go just about twice as far 
in building up the village and doing what Frank wants. 
Would it work ?” 

Lennox rose up with a bound from the chair into 
which he had dropped as they entered the little parlor, 
into which the moonlight streamed. Sunshine would 
have shown worn carpet, and a shabbineas only held in 
check by exquisite neatness, but the kindlier moon made 
no disclosures, and touched tenderly the small orna- 
ments—the little book-case, the baby’s picture in the 
corner, and the steady face of the mother, whose eyes 
had turned to it for a moment as they sat down. 

‘It’s salvation for every one concerned, if you can 
bring it about, Longshore,” Lennox said, almost with 
agasp. ‘ Life will be worth double. Do it if you can.” 

‘*] sball want no end of help from both of you if it is 
to be done,” Mr. Longshore said, as he put out both 
hands impulsively, to find them taken by husband and 
wife, who looked at him as if vowing themselves to all 
that the new alliance might bring. 

“ Help ?” Lennox repeated. ‘‘I think every angel 
in heaven will help if we can even begin to do what I 
see! But Bert, with all your power, you'll find that 
more than money is wanted. You must have a 
patience and faith as nearly infinite as man’s can be, and 
if the creatures fret you, disappoint you through and 
through, go on all the same, And they will not, all of 
them. Oh, there are hearts of gold! Only you must 
not go into it unwarned.” 

‘T’m not. I’ve thought out a good many sides of it, 


and I shall sse more as we go on,”’ Mr. Longshore said. 
‘‘Now I must say good-night, but I shall want to see 
you to-morrow, Lennox. Suppose both of you come in 
and dine and spend the night. My wife is in Newport, 
but Parker is a host, and you will be comfortable. Then 
we can talk.” 

‘‘ Frank will go, and some other time I shall be glad 
to,” Mrs. Lennox said, and Mr. Longshore, who had 
wished to urge the plan, was silent as a look in her face 
told him there was some reason for the refusal. Dan 
had Drought round the horses, and stood there petting 
them as Mr. Longshore sprang into the buggy. | 

‘‘I wish I had you both for the ride in,” he said, as 
he turned. ‘‘ We shall spin all the way. It’s a 
heavenly night. Good-night.” 

‘‘Is it six hours or six thousand years since two 
o'clock this afterneon ?” said Lennox, as he went in, 
and, when the door was shut, took his wife into his arms, 
and for a moment stood with bowed head. ‘‘ Nelly, 
the turn has come. I think we shall live to see the 
dream a fact.”’ 

heavenly night,’ Longshore repeated as the 
town was left behind, and the eager horses flew over 
the silent country. His thought turned to Sally, as 
the stillness made itself felt more and more, a silence 
that held peace and a sense of presence so strong that 
for a moment he bared his head and looked up. “If 
I believed such things, I should say that my mother 
herself was by me this minute, just as I seemed to 
feel her when the baby died,” he said, half aloud. 
“Why not? Her own mind worked, I hnow, as mine 
has suddenly begun to do. How do I know but that 
she has helped iton? And if she has, perhaps Sally 
can be intluenced too. There'll be a letter in the morn- 
ing. Poor Sally!” 

He fell into troubled thought again as the city 
outskirts were reached, and he passed through the 
squalor and wretchedness hardly leas evident by night 
than by day. And though the first momentof waking 
brought the sense of happy anticipation, it was clouded 
instantly by the doubt and perplexity hedging about 
every thought of Sally. He wrote her again, a page or 
so, before going down to the breakfast room, telling her 
of his drive with the friend whose name she knew as 
one of his old schoolfellows, but resisting the tempta- 
tion tosay more. It was useless to talk of plans or 
hopes while she was {n this antagonistic state, yet the 
impulse to do so was almost overpowering. The bell 
rang as he sat looking at the paper, and he went down 
to be met by Dr. Strothers in the hall, who, as he laid 
down his hat, said : 

‘* You like the unexpected, Longshore, and you have 
asked me up to breakfast so often that of course you are 
prepared for a sudden acceptance.” 

‘There are only one or two people in the world I 
should be as glad to see,’’ Mr. Longshore said, so heart- 
ily that Dr. Strothers shook hands again. Longshore 
was developing very curiously. There was fine stuff 
here, and perhaps what he had railed against as mere 
veneering was, after all, honest polish, that did the deli- 
cate grain of the wood good rather than harm. He was 
a society man, and he lived up to the best ideal of a 
society man. His mission might be a gradual recon- 
struction of his fellows, who would listen to him when 
an outsider could get no hearing. His face seemed to 
have taken on new character, but Dr. Strothers’s quick 
eyes saw the underlying disturbance, and wondered for 
a moment if he dreaded the new path he had chosen to 
tread. 

“I want you to take an afternoon, Strothers—the first 
one you can spare; why can't it be to-morrow ’—and 
drive out with me to East Domingo,” he said, as break- 
fast began, and he sugared his berries. ‘‘ You must 
hear all about this new find, and then tell me what you 
think. You're not in a hurry now, are you ?” 

‘*It’s quarter of nine, and I am to be back at ten 
unless something happens, in which case my boy wil! 
come up forme. I should like to know just what you 
have been doing.” 

‘You're going to, you may depend—every word of 
it,” his host said, with a laugh. ‘“‘ Business I always 
put aside out of hours. You never heard me talk shop. 
But everything else I'm as bad as a woman about. I 
want to talk it all over, and see how it sounds. Letters, 
Parker? You may bring them here. Pardon, a mo- 
ment, Strothers.” 

He had turned over the envelopes eagerly, and flushed 
with disappointment as he saw that none of them bore 
the Newport postmark. But he comforted himself in a 
moment. Sally had, of course, sent the letter to the 
office, and he should find it waiting there, and he made 
haste to bury all apprehension in the satisfaction of 
describing the pair in their tumble-down village, sur- 
rounded by underpaid workmen and suspicious and 
disdainful farmers and market gardeners. 

‘*T suppose there is no more intense Toryism on the 
face of the earth than you will find in that conservative 
little town,” he said. “‘ They have fought against every- 
thing modern for two hundred years. I was at school 
there, you know, when I was a boy, and came to under- 


stand it pretty well, and, of course, Frank and his wife 
must seem a pair of lunatics. I want to tell Margaret 
about them, Strothers. By the way, she has gone, I 
suppose ? I’m glad she has, but I want to tell her all 
about it even more than I wanted to tell you.” 

‘* Lessing will rejoice in knowing any such attempt 
has been made,” Dr. Strothers sald ; ‘‘and if I tell him 
the present prospect, I sha’n't be able to keep him in the 
country a week longer. Meg can’t come till she Is bet- 
ter, and in the meantime Lessing is needed more and 
more.” 

Why ?” 

‘* Because there is more and more dissatisfaction among 
the men hedeals with. I saw Heilbrun last evening, and 
he was triumphant over the prospect of various strikes 
that arethreatened, and as to which Lessing would have 
more influence than anybody. But it’s a Chinese 
puzzle, and this time a man and not, as usual, a woman 
at the core. He bas broken down from sheer worry 
over Meg, who in turn is half dead with worry over 
Felix, and this Gid has been the fly in the ointment. 
Poor wretch ! You must hear the whole story. Never 
mini the mixed metaphors. I want Lessing back 
again as soon as practicable. Things look black. I 
wish a few more capitalists would open their eyes. 
You'll be a first-class missionary, Longshore.” 

‘If yesterday is a specimen there won't be any imme- 
diate pressure of converts,” Mr. Longshore said, as they 
rose fromthe table. ‘‘ Thatsmugold fox of a Jessop isa 
type of the most of them ; I’m not sure, however, but that 
his refusal is best for my plans in the long run. Let me 
drive you down. No? Well, then, come up again. 
Come often as you will. You doa fellow good.” 

The coupé was at the door, and he pushed the morn- 
ing mail into his coat-pocket, and ran it over as they 
rattled down town. A pile of letters lay on his desk, 
and he turned them overeagerly. Not one from Sally ! 
and he sat back in his chair, too bitterly disappointed 
for a moment to think of business, then set his lips in 
resolute putting aside of his own thoughts, and till one 
o'clock went through every detail as it came up. He 
read over then his morning letter, and added, after a 
little thoucht : 


You have hurt me quite as much as you could wish, 
perhaps more than you would wisk, by your sflence. 
Don't goon so, my darling, unless you mean to spoil 
something very precious, but believe still in 

Your devoted BERT. 


‘*T suppose it’s a poor-spirited way of taking things,” 
he said, as he sealed it and sent it out. ‘‘ But 1 want to 
be patient. I will be patient, and she must see by and 
by. What is it, Jones ?” 

There had been the sound of excited voices outside, 
but this was no unusual occurrence, and he looked up 
quietly, to see Smith, the genera] manager of the fac- 
tory, standing in the door, angry and fierce. 

‘*They’re the devil's own match for cussedness,” he 
said, coming forward excitedly. ‘I don't believe 
there’s their equal for unreasonableness in the whole 
city. And to up and strike when we're pressed with 
work, and canning-time just beginning !’” 

** Who has struck ?” Mr. Longshore said. 

‘* Your own men—the box men, that have fared no 
worse than any of the rest. I told them yesterday times 
were hard, and there had got to be another reduction, 
and I didn't like the look of things then. They were 
sulky, and wouldn't speak, and that’s a bad sign. It’s 
got out that you're the owner, and they're bound to see 
you. I camedown soon as they struck. They stopped 
off at noon, and ate their dinners quiet enough, and 
then Sandy McCullum came forward and said they'd 
done all they were going to till they had heard what you 
had to say tothem. I’d advise your leaving for New- 
port this afternoon. I'll manage the dogs better if they 
know you are gone. Three of them are coming down 
here ; they’re on the way now, and the rest are waiting 
there for the word they'll bring back. I wouldn’t see 
‘em, sir. They're a bad set.” 

“You did not understand, then, what I told you the 
other day,” Mr. Longshore said. ‘‘ You were to make 
no further reduction without consulting me.” 

** Partridge made another cut yesterday. They knew 
they’d have to take their turn, too,” Smith said, after a 
moment of embarrassment. ‘‘ You've never interfered 
before, and I supposed you'd want to do as the rest do, 
same as usual, No offense, sir, I hope ?” as somethingin 
Mr. Longshore's look seemed to promise unexpected 
trouble. 

“You may go for the present,” his employer said, 
after a pause. ‘‘I shall be at the factory about four; 
perhaps earlier.” 

**] wouldn’t give in,” Smith began. 

‘*That will do. I settle my own affairs,” Mr. Long- 
ahore said, with an ominous flash of his blue eyes, and 
Smith made haste to escape, muttering as he went: 
‘*That’s the thanks a man gets that’s slaved to make 
the most he could for somebody else. I’m a fool, and 
he’s another, but he’s the biggest.” 
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SWEETNESS AND LIGHT. 


By Mary B. S.erenrt. 


N spite of Ruskin’s diligent preaching, the masses 
have not yet, apparently, been converted to the belief 
that ‘‘sweetness and light” are reciprocal, 

The ancient sun-worshipers were nearer the truth in 
this respect than are many of the Christian household- 
ers of the nineteenth century. They recognized in light 
the life of the world, and revereaced it as the highest 
good. We call them heathen, and smile pityingly at 
their ignorance, yet by nature every healthy soul is, in 
a certain sense, a sun-worshiper. This is especially true 
of little children. They love brightness, and sunshine 
is as essential to their happiness as mother love; yet in 
many homes the play-room is the most cheerless room 
in the house. In fact, all over the land there are houses 
in which, though filled to overflowing with comforts 
and luxuries, the kitchen is the only room fit to be in- 
habited, for there alone the sun is suffered to enter at 
its own sweet will. A house that is meant for people 
to live in should be planned with a view to capturing all 
the sunshine possible. Jt is one of the chief objections 
to flats that there is usually one room, at ieast, into 
which the sun can never penetrate ; and no, human being 


_ that is compelled to occupy such a room is responsible 


for being nervous and irritable. Diogenes never gave 
better proof of being a philosopher than when he asked 
Alexander to stand out of his sunshine. 

Sunshine is more essential to health and happiness 
than cleanliness, yet it often happens that we ring at a 
friend’s door, and are shown into a drawing-room where 
the light is scarcely suilicient to admit of our reaching a 
chair in safety, and if we are intimate enough to be in- 
vited to the rooms above we find that there too the 
blessed sunshine has been carefully excluded. 

One day asun-loving visitor in one of these darkened 
homes took it upon herself to throw open the upper 
blinds. 

‘Oh, how good it seems to see the sunshine !” cried 
the young daughter of the house on coming in from 
school. ‘‘ Won't you ask mamma to let us keep them 
open always?” and the pale littie face unconsciously 
seconded the pathetic appeal. 

‘‘Light! more light!” was the cry of the dying 
Goethe, and the same cry is going up to-day from the 
thousands who are compelled to spend their lives in 
semi-darkness—from the clerks inthe great stores where 
artificial lights make life a perpetual night; from the 
employees in half-lighted factories, and from the 
busy young students in homes where sunshine is re- 
garded as a natural foe to carpets and furniture. In 
our churches, too, the words find utterance in many 
a devout heart without any reference to spiritual 
light. We know of churches where so little light is 
admitted that even at the morning service people with 
fairly good eyesight are unable to find the hymns, 
There is always a chill in the atmosphere of such 
churches, and the most eloquent of sermons will fail to 
dispel the depressing effect. The evil would be miti- 
gated somewhat if this suniessness were confined to Sun- 
day, but, unfortunately, janitors, as a rule, love dark- 
ness rather than light, and it is equally rare on week- 
days for a sunbeam Ww find its way in. This ‘‘ dim, 
religious light” may be esthetic, but it is as detrimental 
to the growth of grace in the soul as a suniess atmos- 
phere in dwelling-bouses is to the healthy growth of the 
body. 

‘* All the deep things of God are bright, for God is 
light,” wrote Kingsley, that genial, sunny-hearted man 
who spent thirty years in trying to bring sunshine into 
the homes at Everaiey ; and it would be weil if in every 
church and every home this motto could be blazoned 
on the walls in letters of gold. 


CHATS ABOUT ART. 


FIFTH PAPER. 
MICHAEL ANGELO.—1475-1564. 


‘By Miss O. M. E. Rowgz. 


MIDST the ruins cf the Castle of Caprese one 
room is sacredly preserved, and contains a tablet 
certifying that here Michael Angelo first saw the light, 
March 6, 1475. His father was governor of several dis- 
tricts; and the famfly name, Buonarroti, was descended 
from the famous Counts of Canossa, a fact to which the 
proud Florentine painter was indifferent, recognizing a 
higher nobility within himself, the birthright of genius. 
His mother, then only nineteen, died a few years later, 
leaving faint impressions‘on the boy’s memory. Hered- 
ity and environment are the most potent factors in any 
life. 'When these conditions are favorable, the life blos- 
soms into a fruitage of rare and noble achievement. 
When Buonarroti’s term expired at Caprese, on his way 
to Florence, he left little Angelo at his villa, two miles 


from the city, in the care of a nurse whose father and 
husband were stonecutters, so that, as he said, he im- 
bibed a love for marble with infancy’s milk. Some of 
his boyish sketches were to be seen a few years ago on 
the walls of the villa. 

At suitable age he was sent to a popular school, but, 
neglecting his books for his pencil, he constantly ex- 
pressed his fancies on the walls, or any surface he could 
find. Buonarroti was not rich, and, hoping to restore 
the family fortunes, he placed his sons fn the silk and 
wool business. He probably recognized Angelo’s un- 
usual ability, but arranged for him also. The lad stoutly 
refused, though scolded and beaten for preferring an art 
so poorly paid, and a disgrace to his family, as they 
thought. Fortunately, he became intimate with a 
wealthy art student, Granaccl, who secretly borrowed 
his master’s drawings for Angelo to study. Whea four 
teen years old, he gained his heart's destfre, and was ad. 
mitted as a pupil of Ghirlandaio, who was distinguished 
by his rich coloring, delicacy of detail, and good per- 
spective. It has been sald that Angelo had no child- 
hood, for thus early he began the unremitting toil of his 
long, weary life. He was a happy boy when, with 
Granacci, he watched hts master frescoing the beautiful 
church Santa Maria Novella, to which he referred in 
after life as his bride. He first learned to prepare the 
colors and lay the groundwork for fresco, and then was 
set to copy drawings, but, feeling his power, he struck out 
into original designs. He boldly corrected a figure of his 
master’s, with that innate sense of superiority that never 
left him. Once, during the noon lunch, he sketched the 
scaffolding with the painters at work. Ghirlandalo, see- 
ing it, said, ‘‘ He already understands more than I do.” 
Master and pupils soon became so jealous that he was 
glad when, in response to Lorenzo de Medict's request, he 
and Granacci were named as the most promising pupils 
for the new art academy. The great Duke’s collection of 
antique art treasures were placed for the students’ use in 
the gardens of San Marco, whose quiet shades had known 
the plous communings of Fra Angelico and Fra Bar- 
tolommeo. Angelo soon forgot painting in his enthusi- 
asm for sculpture, and his first attempt was to copy a 
faun, which he altered so as to show the teeth. Lorenzo 
praised the boy, but said, ‘‘ You have made your faun 
so old, yet you have left him all his teeth. You should 
have known that at such an advanced age some of them 
are generally wanting.” Immediately his chisel knocked 
out several teeth. This curious face (No. 16, Part II.’) 
is now inthe UffiziGallery. Lorenzo, quick to perceive 
ability, summoned Buonarroti, appointed him to the 
custom-house, and demanded Angelo’s residence in his 
family. For three years he lived in the Duke’s palace, 
a companion of his sons, one of whom was afterward 
Pope Leo X. He listened to all the distinguished phi- 
losophers, scholars, and poets who were guests at the 
Medici table, for Florence was at the fullness of her 
glory, and the Duke was the brilliant leader. This was 
& liberal education for a boy of Angelo’s keen suscepti- 
bility and strong personality, and his mind broadened 
and deepened. During these years of calm, the happiest 
of his life, he copied Masaccio’s frescoes of the life of 
St. Peter in the Carmine cloisters, mastered anatomy, 
and brooded over the antique statues in San Marco. 
He was unsocial by nature, absorbed in his art, indif- 
ferent about making friends, and conscious of his great 
gifts. A jealous student, Torriggiano, enraged at his 
hauteur, broke his nose with one blow of his fist, giving 
a fierce, rugged expression to his strong face (No. 1). 
He was picked up for dead, and Torriggiano fied from 
his country, and died in a Spanish prison. Fiorentine 
morals ebbed very low; crime and debauchery were 
rampant. At this time the prophet-monk Savonarola 
began a crusade against the unholy priesthood and 
wicked city. His heroic words appealed to the young 
painter's heart, and resulted in a life singularly pure and 
simple, butaustere. A gteat grief fell upon him in 1492, 
when Lorenzo died. Never did Michael Angelo forget 
his tender obligation to the name of Medici, although it 
clashed many times with his republican sentiments. 
He returned to his father’s house, and while there made 
ra statue of Hercules, now lost, and probably painted the 
Madonna with the chfld and St. John, and four youths 
in the background (No. 7), & pleasing composition, still 
unfinished, in London. 

Piero, the weak son and successor of Lorenzo, per- 
suaded Angelo to come back to the palace, often con- 
sulting him about the purchase of gems and antiques, 
and at one time—‘* ’tis true ‘tis pity "—set him to mak- 
ing snow statues. The overbearing Piero became odious 
to Florence, and when the French army came over the 
Alps to join the Liberals under Savonarola, the Medici 
family were expelled. Angelo fled to Venice, then to 
Bologna, where he was arrested on suspicion, but lib- 
erated because he was an artist. While there he fin- 
ished the sarcophagus of St. Petrontus, and a graceful 
kneeling angel with candelabrum that Nicholas Pisano 


began. 


1 The figures refer ;to the catalogue of the ;Soule Photograph 
Company, Boston, for the benefit of those making an art album 


according to the plan described in first paper (March 26), 


This aroused the jealousy of the old Bolognese | 


sculptors against the boy of twenty, so that he gladly re- 
turned to Florence. Everything had changed—the 
name of Medici accursed, and the antiquities of San 
Marco scattered. Although disheartened, he went di 

rectly to work and made asleeping Cupid, which young 
Lorenzo de Medici, who inherited his father’s tastes, 

persuaded him to send to Rome to be buried, that ft 
might look like anantique. The trick was successfully 
executed, and Cardinal Riario bought the exhumed 
statue for 200 ducats, and put {it in his palace. Suspect- 
ing something wrong, he sent hisagent to Florence, who 
found that Angelo made the Cupid, for which he re- 
ceived thirty ducats. Cardinal Riarfo at once invited 
him to Rome, but after his arrival left him to himself. 
However the indefatigable worker began by sculpturing 
a plump, drunken Bacchus—an Italian inebriate. not a 
Greek—and the famous Pieta (No. 10, Part II.), which 
distinctly revealed his future style. The Virgin has the 
youthful, grave beauty which he always gave to 
women. Sitting near the cross, she holds her Son on her 
knees, and gazes upon the dead face with unutterable 
sorrow and mystic calm. Some caviler sneered, 
‘‘ Where do you find a mother younger than her son ?””’ 
He replied, ‘‘ In paradise,” and explained to a friend 
that her perfect purity kept her young. The drapery 
and anatomy of this group, in a lofty union of art and 
religion, madea sensation, and placel Angelo at once the 
foremost sculptor in Italy. This was the first of a long 
series of contributions with which he enriched St. 
Peter’s. Unfortunately, the Pieta now stands where 
heavy shadows prevent a satisfactory view. 

Angelo’s family, ruined by the downfall of the Med- 
ici, appealed to him, and he gladly gave al! his savings 
to start his brothers in business again. In 1501 he 
returned to Florence under a government commission to 
make a colossal statue of David from a block eighteen 
feet long, that Leonardo pronounced frreparably spoiled 
by a clumsy sculptor. He was to finish it in two years, 
and receive $11.50 a month. He built a workshop over 
it, made his own tools, and worked eighteen months in 
diligent solitude. His David is a nude youth, of fine 
muscular figure, with the sling on his shoulder (No. 1, 
Part II.), and a face of indomitable courage, saying to 
Goliath, ‘‘I come unto thee in the name of the Lord.” 
It took forty men four days to drag it to its place in the 
publie square, where it stayed until ten years ago, when 
{it was removed to the Fine Art Academy. One digni- 
tary criticised the nose as too large. Angelo mounted 
the ladder, taking a handful of marble dust, which he 
scattered as he pretended to chisel. When he came 
down the critic said: ‘‘Admirable! you've given it 
life!” One can imagine the sculptor’s grim humor. 
His next important statue was a Madonna and Holy 
Infant (No. 28, Part I1.), now in the church of Notre 
Dame, at Bruges. The natural grace of the child, the 
drapery, the perfect hands, and the sweet gravity of 
Mary, suggest the repose and dignity of Greek art. He 
left the calm grandeur of sculpture and painted for his 
friend Angelo Doni the Holy Family (No 5), now in the 
Florentine Tribune. The Virgin, seated on the ground, 
reaches up in a forced way to take Jesus from Joseph's 
hands, while a row of nude youths strangely fill the 
background. Angelo had painted little, yet he boldly 
entered into competition with Leonardo da Vinci, twenty 
years his senior, and fresh from his famous Last Supper. 
Each made cartoons to fresco the great municipal hall, 
which was never completed. Both of these designs are 
lost, and only known to us through copies made by art- 
ists who came to study them. Angelo’s subject was a 
company of soldiers surprised by a trumpet-call to war 
while bathing, and his wonderful mastery of the human 
form is shown by the force and vigor of the men as thuy 
rush into their clothes. It overshadowed Leonardo's 
battle piece. These two rivals were never friendly. 
Leonardo’s princely style of living and social gayety were 
scorned by the ascetic Angelo, who said, in his old age: 
“* Rich as I am, 1 have always lived like a poor man.” 

When thirty years old, he was summoned to Rome by 
Pope Julius II., to make him a splendid tomb. The 
original plan was a three-story structure covering eight 
hundred square feet, including sixteen statues of the itb 
eral arts and ten statues of victory ; on the second story 
the Pope’s sarcophagus, with his statue surrounded by 
angels, prophets, and apostles. When Angelo said,**‘ It 
will cost a hundred thousand crowns,” Julius replied, — 
“It may be twice that sum.” It proved to be too large 
for St. Peter’s, so Julius resolved to tear the church 
down and rebuild it in greater magnificence. His van- 
dalism was justly punished, for the tomb was fever: 
finished. Angelo spent eight months among the Oar- 
rara quarries selecting suitable marbles ; but when he 
returned to Rome the Pope denied him audience and 
money. ‘The indignant sculptor fied from the city, and 
refused to return. The quarrel lasted some time, and | 
the story is too long to tell ; but the two strong, fiery, 
self-willed men loved each other in a grim fashion, and . 
were recenciled. Fcr forty years this tomb was a haunt- 
ing, disappointing anxiety to Angelo. Only five of the 
proposed statues were finished—the two slaves at the — 
Louvre, one of whom writhes in the bitter anguish of» 
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impotent rage and sorrow; the other stands in strong, 
heroic submission to inevitable fate. The other three 
are in San Pietro in Vincoli, at Rome—Moses and side 
statues (No. 9, Part II., medium size), representing 
Rachel and Leah, or Active and Contemplative Life. 
This stern Moses, ready to spring to his feet and thun- 
der words of denunciation, had seen the awful majesty 
of the great 1 Am in the burning bush, and the mys- 
tery of Sinai still imprints his lofty brow. In 1508, just 
as Angelo settled himself in Florence to help his family, 
who constantly depended on him, and complete his 
unfinished works, Julius ordered him to Rome. He 
sadly left his quiet home for the arduous labor of paint- 
ing the Sistine Chapel, which will be described in the 
next paper. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this columm. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed. | 

We understand that there are many good, honest women in 
the city looking for employment, and that not a few such come 
under your eye. Now, we want a servant badly, a middle- 
aged Protestant woman, to do general housework. We are will- 
ing to pay $12 per month. Of course Bethlehem fis a country 
place, but it is a very healthy village, and the inhabitants are 
kindly people, warm-hearted and sociable, If you can put us 
in communication with the sort of servant we wish, we shall be 
greatly obliged. Our family is small—two adults and two 
ehfldren. cC.W.M 

BeruLenem, Conn. 

There is no greater problem that comes to the honse- 
bolder than the one presented by this letter. We continual- 
ly hear of unemployed men and women, and we continually 
hear of families needing the help of a man or a woman, yet 
for some reason it is almost never possible to find the right 
man or woman for the place. After a fruitless endeavor to 
find a good servant to go into a most admirable home, we 
begin to be skeptical about the number of unemployed, and 
are almost forced to the conclusion that it is only the 
unworthy who are unemployed. Undoubtedly, however, 
there are misfortunes which frequently stand in the way in 
such cases, and which the Christian householder must be 
willing to overlook. We are glad to publish this request, 
and sincerely trust it may fall into the hands of some senai- 
ble, capable young woman, who will be only too grateful to 
find so safe a home and so comfortable a support. 


In answer to request in your last issue, I send copy of 
this poem, composed by a Scottish authoress, Carolina, 
Baroness Nairn, in 1842, when in her seventy-sixth year. 

F. L. P. 


Would you be young again? 
So would not I— 

One tear to memory given, 
Onward I'l bie. 

Life’s dark flood forded o'er, 

All but at rest on shore, 

Say, would you plunge onoe more, 
With home so nigh? 


If you might, would you now 
Retrace your way? 

Wander through stormy wilds, 
Falut and astray? 

Night's gloomy watches fled, 

Morning all beaming red, 

Hope's smiles around us shed, 
Lleavenward—away ! 


Where, then, are these dear ones, 
Our joy and delight? 

Dear, and more dear, though now 
Hidden from sight. 

Where they rejoice to be, 

There Is the land for me. 

Fiy, time—fly speedily ! 
Come, life and light ! 


I have just read, concerning the killing of young kids (the 
skins to be ased for gloves) and of other animale whose hide isto 
be used, that it is customary in Italy to take the skins from the 
animals while alive. What lam anxious to know is, if our kid 
gloves are imported ; or, if manufactured in this country, if the 
skins are imported. If not, if the same practice prevails in this 
oountry, of cruelty for the sake of more elastic or a finer class of 
leather. It isa wonder that the Lord lets us live, for our clvill- 
zation is built on cruelty to animals. It is easy to wear no kid 
gloves while the world stands, but bard to think that one cannot 
stop the barbar'sm of the business. L. P. A. 

GREENEVILLE, June 30, 1885. 

We do not find any authority for this charge of cruelty. 
It is said that the finest and softest leather is made from 
the skin of kids, slaughtered when they are very young, be- 
fore they have been weaned. It is appalling, however, to 
think what barbarism still clings to our life, and how much 


disregard of suffering there is. 


Do you know that there are many people who consider it 
penuriousness to count the cost of the table ? I have had an 
allowance weekly ($12), and have confined myself to it for 
eight years, and I have but one acquaintance with whom I 
can discuss the subject freely. At present I have only five 
in family, but much of the time I have had seven, and one 
winter eight ; often company for weeks, and generally an 
improvident girl, yet my allowance has always been the 
same. The price of many articles mentioned is less 


1 Those wishing to study the old masters critically will enjoy 
Liibke's “History of Art."’ The English series of “ Illustrated Biog- 
raphies of the Great Artists " is pleasantreading. A cheaper se. 
ries, not illustrated, edited by M. F. Sweetser, is published in 
Boston. An excellent book for the young ts * Painting for Begin- 
ners,” by Mrs, Clement, 


here, but I think that is counterbalanced by my style of 
marketing. We are too far out from the city for groceries 
or anything to be delivered, and there ts no competition. 
Our grocer charges us the highest market prices for every- 
thing. There is much encouragement for mein your arti- 
cles ; they show me that I have been building better than 
I knew, and I thank you heartily. L. W. Mo. 


The question of the “‘ malodorous cisterns’’ has brought 
numerous suggestions. It is probable that the cause and 
remedy mentioned last week are correct. The means of 
applying the remedy differ with different correspondents. 
One keeps a clean oar for the purpose of stirring up the 
cistern ; another one uses a long-handled churn dasher for 
a few moments each day ; while all agree that a chain pump 
will insure good water winter and summer, if the water is 
filtered before going into the cistern, as the pump stirs the 
water and aerates that which remains in the cistern at one 
operation. B.A. R. says that if W. F. R. will turn up the 
bottom of his lead pipe some eight or ten inches he will get 
perfectly odorless water. This he can easily do by attaching 
a hook tothe end of a long pole, or by means of a noose 
put around the pipe and shoved to the bottom. We trust 
that after all these kindly suggestions our troubled corre- 
spondent may have good cistern water. 


Can you tell me in yourcolumn of “ Hints, Helps,” ete., what 
are the average wages of lady bookkeepers in wholesale houses 
in Boston’ I have a friend who has been with a firm three 
years, and receives nine dollars a week. Does that compare 
favorably with the average? 

Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 

We are not familiar with the prices paid to lady book- 
keepers in Boston, and it would be difficult to ascertain what 
the ‘‘average’’ is. The amount and kind of labor required 
would be so different in different cases that the remunera- 
tion would naturally be different. We should suppose 
your friend had rather under than over the average price, 
but of course cannot say whether it is a fair equivalent for 
her work, since we know nothing of what that work con- 
sists. 


May I ask through your department for a recipe for making 
baking-powder? I find ft quite an expensive item in my large 
family, and would be glad to make it myself. Receive my 
tha)iks in advance. Respectfully, MATRON. 

We cannot guarantee the following receipt, but it is the 
best we know: Half pound tartaric acid; three-uarters 
pound of bi-carbonate of soda; three-quarters pound of 
potato farina or British arrowroot; separately dry them 
perfectly by a very gentle heat, mix them in a dry room, pass 
the mixture through a sieve, and at once press It hard into 
a tight can, and cover with tin foil to keep it from the air. 


Muffins or biscuits or rolls for breakfast : 

One pound of flour, two or three teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder, one to two ounces of lard, one-quarter of a pound 
of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, three-quarters to one 
pound of water, according to kind of flour used. Mix and 
beat to a smooth batter that will drop from a spoon. Bake 
in a gem-pan of eight to twelve holes, or in muffin-rings. 

A sirup made as follows is excellent : 

Four pounds of granulated sugar, two and one-eighth 
pounds of water. Dissolve with heat, but it must not boil. 
A little caramel, to be had of druggists, will color to imitate 
maple sirup. 


Our Youna Fotks. 


HE DID NOT THINK. 


OWN in the fireroom of a big steamer that was 

lying recently at the wharf in New York, a young 
man was told to do a certain piece of work in connection 
with the pumps. There were two pumps close together 
in the room ; one was for feeding the boiler, the other 
to use in case the ship should take fire. This latter one 
was capable of throwing a volume of water as large as 
& man’s body. 

The young man, who had been employed on the ship 
for three years, and had always proved himself efficient 
and reliable, was the only person left in charge of the 
fire and engine rooms. After the order was given to 
attend to the work necessary for the engine pump, he 
removed the cap from the firepump. In a moment he 
discovered his error, but the force of water was so great 
that he could not replace the cap on the pump. With- 
out a word he ran to the deck, jumped ashore, and took 
the cars for his home in another State. The water soon 
filled the hold of the vessel, and in spite of every effort 
the steamer sank. Thousands of dollars of damage was 
done to the engine and furniture of the cabin and state- 
rooms, and the vessel was prevented from sailing on the 
usual date, thus causing another loss to the owners, and 
great inconvenience to the public. 

What do you suppose was the man’s answer to the 
questions as to the cause of the accident? ‘‘I did not 
think.” 

You see, he had not learned, when a little boy, to give 
his whole attention to the work in hand. ‘‘ Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do with all thy might.” And 
to do with all the power of which a man or woman is 
capable, it is necessary to learn to give full attention 
when a child, whether it be work or play; if it is worth 
doing at all, it is worthy of the whole attention. Never 
make ‘‘ I did not think” an excuse fora stupid action. 
It is the part of wisdom to think. 


THE CORNER PLANK. 


By Mrs. Harriet A. CHEEVER. 


TALL, plainly dressed boy, with reddish hair, a 

freckled face, but remarkably fine eyes, was clos 
ing the gate of a little burying-ground in the village of 
Westbury. 

A quiet, rural spot {it was the young fellow had just 
visited, but as he emerged from the gate and stepped 
into the road, poor Phil Cushing felt as though he was 
leaving his very heart behind him. He thrust his hands 
into his pockets and murmured aloud, as if to reassure 
himeelf : 

‘* Well, lll always remember everything she taught 
me that I possibly can, and especially what she said that 
last night. She tried to tell me so much when she felt 
herself going, I’m afraid I may forget some things ; but 
she repeated twice, ‘Remember, my boy '—wonder 
wholl ever say, ‘my boy’ to me again !” he drew his 
sleeve slowly a_ross his eyes at the tender memory, then 
went on—‘‘ yes, she said twice, ‘ Hemember, my boy, to 
perform every duty in the best way possible, be it little 
or great. Men may not watch or reward you, but God 
surely will.” Now, itll kind of seem as though I was 
doing something to please mother if I act right up to 
that advice ; and I’m going to try for it, I am indeed.” 

The lad was sixteen years old, and up to within a few 
weeks had attended school, working when he could, and 
helping in many ways his feeble mother, whose pension 
ceased with her death, as did also the small sum paid for 
the boy up to his presentage. They stopped together, 
the mother’s life and the boy’s childhood vanishing at 
the same time. 

Fortunately, Phil’s time had been well improved. He 
had learned at the village schools what many go through 
a long life without acquiring—the art of speaking and 
writing correctly ; and in his other studies he had made 
tolerable headway. Then it had been a delight to him 
from his earliest years to watch the village carpenters, 
either in the shop or when at work outside. 

First he had learned to plane just for the fun of it; 
then, as he gradually grew more expert in the use of 
various tools, he would frequently help on some of the 
plainer work, until finally he was hired occasionally 
when those more experienced were too busy to be avail- 
able in certain quarters where a neat but not difficult 
piece of work was required. 

But now there were no tools in the carpenter's chest 
whose use Phil did not know, and few with whose use 
he was not practically familiar. 

School days were over al) too soon for the orphan boy, 
and whereas he had worked for pleasure chiefly, and to 
obtain unwonted luxuries for bis dear mother, it now 
became a necessity to improve every opportunity for 
earning a dollar, thrown as he was entirely on his own 
efforts for support. He was naturally quiet and retiring, 
and, having been his mother’s constant companion, was 
regarded by the other lads of Weatbury asa boy whom 
they all liked, but with whom they were only half 
acquainted. 

The kindly hearts of the merry lads were touched, how- 
ever, by the sorrowful look in Phil's good eyes, for only 
a month had passed since he had looked his last on the 
dear face which had been so much to him, and, work as 
hard as he might, the great grief haunted him and hurt 
as only such a sorrow can. 

Fortunately, the early summer brought a great dea! of 
work for the carpenters that year, and Mr. Vinton, the 
chief architect and master builder of Westbury, had 
several contracts on his hands which necessitated bis 
securing all the help he could. One house and its ap 
purtenances claimed special attention, as it was to be oc 
cupied by a family from the city as a summer residence 
and very pretty and artistic the little dwelling was. 

A thick plank walk was to be laid around three sides 
of the house, and Phil was intrusted with the task of 
fitting and laying this walk as neatly as he could, and 
Mr. Vinton felt assured from former experiences that the 
boy would do it with as much care as he could himself, 
while urgent business called him in another direc- 
tion. 

The completion of this walk would finish Mr. Vinton’s 
agreement, as he had promised to have the place in readi- 
ness for occupancy on the day after the Fourth, aud it 
was now the first of July. The family were tarrying at 
the seaside until the time when their country home 
should be ready fer them. 

Phil promised not to be behindnand with what he had 
uadertaken, and the night of the third of July found the 
walk perfectly laid and matched except at one corner, 
where a rather sharp point would require considerable 
planing and fitting in order that the heavy plank should 
lie snugly in its place; but Phil concluded that in about 
two hours’ time the work would all be satisfactorily 
done. 

He was gathering up his tools, as it was growing late, 
and he knew he could finish in the morning, when a 
party of boys came up, one of whom addressed him 
eagerly ; 

‘‘ Say, Phil, we fellows are going to have a picnic to 
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morrow over in Murray Grove ; the fishing in the brook 
is just elegant, and we're goin’ to take along all sorts o’ 
nice grub, and cook the fish we catch, and have a real 
jolly time as ever yousaw. We want you tocome along; 
you're capital at fishing, and we fellows are powerful 
sorry for you, and all that, you know. But you see our 
mothers have cooked up lots o’ goodies, and we won't 
have half such a good time unless you go too. You will 
now, won’t you ?” 

Phil’s face worked a little with emotion and pleasure. 
After all, there was some brightness left in life, so far 
can kind words go’; and it was with more cheerfulness 
than he would have believed possible an hour before 
that he replied : 

“ Why, thank you. I should be very glad to goif I 
can get my work done in time.” 

“« Ain't a-goin’ to work to-morrow, I sh’d hope !” cried 
merry Bobby Lee. ‘‘ What kind of a Hail Columbia 
cove do you go for, I wonder, a-workin’ the Fourth 0’ 
July !” 

“Well, yousee, this is on a contract,” said Phil, flush- 
ing up a little. ‘Mr. Vinton has promised that every 
bit of outside work shall be done when the family 
arrive and begin furnishing inside, which will be on the 
fifth. I'll be up and at work with the light tomorrow 
morning if I’m alive and well, and if I possibly can will 
be ready to start with you at nine o'clock. If I ain’t, 
though, I’m just as much obliged to you all; it’s very 
good of you to ask me.” 

“Oh, we asked to please ourselves partly,” said kindly 
Will Gobright ; ‘‘and then {it chirks any one up 80 to go 
for a little lark after things have looked kind of gloomy. 
I remember after little sister Kittie died, there didn’t 
seem to be much left to live for, I felt so badly, till one 
afternoon some fellows made me go sailing, and some- 
how the water and the sky were so blue and lovely, I 
thought if Sissy had gone to a more beautiful world 
still, I ought to be glad and not go moping about. But 
then yeu’ve never moped any, Phil; you’ve kept too 
busy, I reckon.” 


Mr. Danie) Wyncoop was rich, childless, and ailing. 
Long years before he had lost bis wife, but for nearly a 
lifetime he had lived in his great house in the city, with 
never acompanion but his books and his dog. His 
housekeeper and servants looked sharply after his wants, 
and it was well for them they did, or the places they 
managed to keep would not have been retained as they 
were. 

Mr. Wyncoop was not an unkindly man. Dog Tray 
knew that well ; but the daily friction of a life devoted 
to business cares, together with rheumatic pains con- 
stantly increasing in severity as age advanced, were 
fast making the old merchant an unbeliever in men, and 
in the goodness of the world at large. 

This year he had determined to leave the city during 
the Fourth, to escape the tooting of horns and snapping 
of fire-crackers, and general racket of the day. He 
arrived at his sister's house in the country rather late 
the night of the third, and retired early, hoping to se- 
cure a quiet night's rest. 

Vain hope! The rheumatism, for one thing, made 
him uneasy, and the village boys of Westbury were not 
a whit behind their l{ttle metropolitan brothers in patri- 
otic tooting—there were only not quite so many of them. 

At daybreak Mr. Wyncoop arose, and, crossing to the 
window, peeped through the blinds to glance at the 
slowly brightening eastern sky. Directly opposite, a new 
house had just been completed, and there, in the early 
dawn of the July morning, was a boy already at work. 
What was he doing ? 

Boys were a sort of trying fascination to Mr. Wyn- 
coop, and he was interested at once. In those long-gone 


years when his wife had suddenly left him, there was 


laid a tiny man-child by her side, and they were buried 
together ; and ever since Mr. Wyncoop had dreamed, 
half unconsciously at times, of what that tiny boy 
might have become to him had he lived, and so every 
boy who entered his store became a kind of study to 
the lonely man ; but they had invariably disappointed 
him, and he would lose special interest in one only to 
become interested in watching another, and sometimes 
he felt almost glad his son had not lived when he saw 
how unsatisfactory boy nature seemed to be. 

But here was another of those fascinating objects, and 
the fact of his stooping down, measure in hand, at that 
early hour of a holiday morning, evidently intent on 
some important work, brought Mr. Wyncoop toa 
standstill, and almost without knowing it he was inter- 
ested in watching another boy. 

Soon the lad arose and went to the rear of the new 
house, from whence the sound of a saw showed he had 
a bench and tools. He was gone quite a long time, so 
long that Mr. Wyncoop, who had begun the slow proc- 
ess of dressing, stopping every moment or two to peep 
between the blinds, had entirely finished his toilet be- 
fore he returned. 

By this time the skies were flaming with the rising 
glory of the summer sun, and the young 
movements were plainly visible. 


‘* Ah, I see what the youngster is up to now !” said 
the watcher at the window ; ‘‘ he’s trying to fit in that 
corner plank, but I can see from here that it doesn’t just 
fit. He'll most probably make it do, however ;that’s the 
way with a hobble-de-hoy ; neither man nor boy, he’s 
just the age when a lad isn’t any too particular how a 
job’s done if only he gets through and has his pay. I 
don't know, though—” 

He paused ‘as Phil, after regarding his work for a 
moment, resolutely removed the heavy plank and dis- 
appeared with it round the corner of the house. 

Mr. Wyncoop again heard the patient sawing, but it 
was evident the boy meant to get things right this time, 
for he stopped twice to return and make careful meas- 
urements of the space to be filled. 

But with all his care and caution there was still some- 
thing wrong when at length Phil brought the second 
heavy plank, and after considerable pushing and pound- 
ing the board was in its place. It sunk all of an inch 
below the level. 

Phil put his hands in his pockets and whistled softly 
as he surveyed the discouraging mistake with a puzzled 
look. The far-off ringing of a breakfast-bell startled 
him ; he raised the plank, carried it back of the house— 
then started off for bis breakfast. 

‘*T like that boy,” said the merchant to himeelf; ‘I 
like that boy ; he was patient as well as persevering. 
Twice he has failed in his efforts; the third time, ac- 
cording to the old proverb, never fails. I want to 
watch that job out; wish breakfast was ready.” 

It appeared his wish was to be gratified, for the bell 
rang almost immediately, and a moment later he joined 
his sister in the dining-room. A few adroit observations 
drew from her some desired information. 

‘* Oh, yes ; that place opposite’s most done, I'm thank- 
ful to say, and now they’ve set Phil Cushing to work 
finishing up, I see.” 

** Who’s he ?” asked Mr. Wyncoop, carelessly. 

‘*Oh, he’s an orphan boy—lost his mother about a 
month ago; but although he’s a great awkward boy 
enough to look at, Phil’s a good, trusty fellow, and gets 
lots of work.” 

Mr. Wyncoop informed his sister that he should prob- 
ably pass the morning in his room, and, knowing well 
his eccentricities, she resolved neither to demur nor dis- 
turb him, but mentally planned to call on a sick neigh- 
bor before dinner. 

Again in his room, Mr. Wyncoop resumed his watch 
at the window. Phil was taking measurements again, 
more accurately than ever. Then the singing of the 
saw was heard. Phil was about to measure again when 
a party of boys came trooping up, their voices louder 
than usual from the hot haste with which they had 
come. 

‘*Come, Christopher George Washington 
Cushing,” cried Bobby Lee, “‘ please to drop that plum- 
met, or whatever you call it, and fall into line! We 
fellows are ready to march. Went ’way round to the 
house after you, and found you were up here. Come 
on now, hurry up !” 

‘*] can’t go yet, boys,’ said Phil, quietly but decid. 
edly. ‘‘I made a mistake in first getting my corner 
plank too short by a trifle, then didn’t notice, in my 
eagerness to get it the right length, that I hadn't quite 
as ‘hick a board as the others. I never failed in such a 
way before, but it may be a good lesson. I have to 
plane the top some, and get things plumb ; it’s a partic- 
ular job, you see; but my plank will glide into place 
now in about half an hour ; then I'll come to the grove 
and join you. You’d better not wait.” 

‘‘You're a great feller to stick to work on the great 
cock-a doodle doo day of all the year,” said Will Go- 
bright, ‘‘ but we'll hyper along, and don't you fall to 
skip the minute you insert yonder mosaic. I say, fel- 
lers,” added the lively boy, ‘‘ how’s that for a gentleman 
who has failed as yet to visit Florence or to study the 
gay art of the jewelry business ?” 

There was some little more bantering, repeated in- 
junctions to Phil to “hurry up,” and the merry boys 
marched off, the luncheon baskets dangling from their 
hands. 

Phil retired to the back of the house again. Thena 
great temptation seized Mr. Daniel Wyncoop. 

‘*I declare I'd like to try that boy!” he said ; ‘it 
strikes me he’s a downright character, something such a 
lad, perhaps, as my boy might have been had I been 
allowed to train him. I suppose sister’s out, and the 
streets are deserted—it’s mean, it would be contempt- 
ible but for my motive, but I absolutely must test the 
lad. Strikes me he’s true blue. I'll make it all right 
somehow. Nothing like defeat and disappointment to 
try a boy’s metal. Loyalty and patriotism are twin 
words in a true man’s vocabulary.” 

He was bustling about as he talked excitedly to him- 
self, and, having taken two sharp razors from his shav- 
ing-case, he went to the front doorand looked cautiously 
around. There was no one in sight. He slipped with 
astonishing agility across the street, and, with the vigorous 
rasping of the saw in his ears, which was fast preparing 


1 the corner plank, he stooped and sliced carefully piece 


after plece from the exposed edge of the next plank. 
The keen edge of the razor sent the shavings flying 
rapidly, as with dexterous but silent strokes the wood 
was deftly cut away. The edge of each perfect razor 
was hacked and spoiled, as, carefully gathering every 
chip into his handkerchief, the curious old man glided 
back to the house and watched nervously the appear- 
ance of the boy he was “‘ testing.” 

In lessn that five minutes he was fitting the corner 
plank into its place. Mr. Wyncoop had not felt such a 
thrill of excitement in years as he experienced during 
the few moments that Phil stood regarding the still un- 
satisfactory work. 

All at once the boy drew bis sleeve across his eyes ; 
then, with the old resolute air, he stooped, dislodged, 
and removed the ill-fitting plank and began the measure- 
ments again. 

** Well, it’s hard,” said the stern old man at the win- 
dow, grimly, yet pityingly ; ‘‘ lessons in life are always 
hard to the young, but if that great red-haired child 
perseveres, gives up his holiday sport if needs be, and 
finishes his ‘ particular job’ in good shape, I'll make it 
even with him. I will, if my name’s Daniel Wyn. 
coop.” 

The patient sound of the saw went on, the measure- 
ments were repeated, and at noon a perfectly fitting 
plank was driven into its place at the corner. The tools 
were gathered up ; and as his sister’s dinner-bell rang, 
Mr. Wyncoop saw Phil walk away with deliberate steps 
in the heat of the midday sun, and he knew he had 
spoiled the holiday sport of one faithful boy. 

After dinner Mr. Wyncoop started out for a stroll, 
His object was to find a tall, red-haired. freckled boy, 
in a checked blouse and poorly fitting pants; but when 
he inquired of a boy whom he met where Phil Cushing 
lived, he answered rather rudely : 

‘* He don’t live nowhere in particular ; he’s boardin’ 


with Marm Price just now, but I guess he lives up to 


the burying-ground ‘bout as much as anywheres since 
his mother went there.” 

‘* Poor boy !” ejaculated the lame old man, whose ex- 
ploit of the morning was exacting retribution in added 
stiffness of the limbs ; “I'll find him somewhere, for I 
do believe he’s the boy I’ve been looking for ever since 
long before he was born.” 

He found ‘‘ Marm Price,” who sald Phil was home to 
dinner, although she didn’t expect him ; but he had since 
gone out, she didn’t Know where. ‘‘ And I hated to 
question him,” she added, ‘‘ he seemed so forlorn-like. 
I did think he was going off with the other boys to-day, 
but he said he got belated and couldn’t walk the three 
miles in time.” 

At the little burying-ground Mr. Wyncoop found Phil, 
standing by his mother's grave. 

‘You're not celebrating to-day, my boy,” he said, 
kindly. 

Phil choked up. That familiar ‘“‘my boy” was 
almost too much for him just then. 

‘*No, sir,” he replied, simply; ‘‘ I couldn't celebrate 
and obey Jer,” and he nodded towards the long grave. 

“Ah! how was that? I’m getting to be an old man, 
but am easily interested in a boy of yourage. I once 
had a little man of my own, but he slipped away from 
my keeping. and there was no return.” 

‘* Well, sir,” answered Phil, ‘‘ I was curiously unfort- 
unate about some work I had to do this morning ; but 
when she ’’—another nod in the direction of the mound 
which covered the remains of one whose name it was 
still hard to speak—‘‘ when she was parting from me she 
begged me to perform every duty I undertook, whether 
little or great, in the best manner possible ; and, for her 
sake, I mean to fight it out on that plan always.” 

‘My boy !”—the stranger’s voice was sharp and eager 
—‘*my boy, would you go with me to the great city of 
Chicago, if I would make {it an object for you to do 
so ?” 

Phil's eyes brightened for a moment ; then he turned 
with so longing a look towards the grave that a great 
lump suddenly choked Daniel] Wyncoop’s utterance. At 
length he eaid, softly : 

“You shall come back to this spot as often as is 
necessary to keep it in good order, I promise you.” 

‘Thank you ; I will go, sir.” 

Then he added, hesitatingly : 

** | suppose you have work for me to do there ?” 

‘No, my boy, I am going for the present to put you 
at school.” 


Ten years later two gentleman stood outside an office, 
over the door of which a sign bore in gilt ae 
name, ‘‘ Philip Cushing, Architect.” 

“You think Mr. Cushing is the one to plan and super- 
intend the building for me, do you ?” asked one of the 
other, anxfously. ‘‘ You know enormous expense is 
involved in {ts erection.” 

‘Certainly I do,” was the prompt, emphatic reply. 
“And as to the expense involved, it makes no differ- 
ence whether the work be small or great, only the best 
service will be rendered ; but, let me tell you one thing, 


you must allow weeks, perhaps months, before expect- 
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ing Mr. Cushing to be able to give you much attention, 
His order book is a pretty closely packed affair.” 

When evening came a tall, stately-looking man, with 
eyes remarkable as an index of the most fearless integ- 
rity of soul, sits beside a very old man with a placid, 
contented face, who likes to place his hand on the arm 
of his younger companion, while they discuss the busi- 
ness and events of the day. 

‘* Don’t work too hard, Phil ; don’t, my boy,” cautions 
the older man. ‘‘ You know there’s ample store laid by 
for your use some day, and I want you to enjoy it. 
There’s no need whatever for overwork.” 

“Why, work is glorious!” laughs Phil. ‘* You've 
fitted me, by God's blessing, to do things, as my sainted 
mother begged me to, in the best way, and now it is 
simply a delight to do it.” 

“Yes, my boy,” says the old man, musingly, ‘I see 
you love your work ; but I’ve given you some lessons 
you little suspect me of. I’ve often thought I'd like to 
confess to one hard, disciplinary task 1 once set you ;” 
and, with his caressing hand on Phil's arm, and his eyes 
resting fondly on the beloved face of his dear boy, Mr. 
Wyncoop*tells him for the first time the part he played 
in the laying of the corner plank. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Niecea : 
ILL you forgive me for playing truant last 
week? I ran away to see some of you take 
your diplomas; and a very pleasant sight it was, too. 
I was glad that the weatber was fine, that the air was 
fresh and cool, and that the sun shone, and I think I 
gave thanks for rome of you, who possibly forgot to do 
it for yourselves, that the years of your student life had 
been passed where there was eo much that is beautiful 
in nature. I looked off at the hills, and wondered 
whether you had learned to love them, and had been 
rested and refreshed by them when your books wearied 
you. I was glad, too, of the broad lake some of you 
had, and of the peaceful river which flowed so near 
others of you. Then I fell to thinking of all the helps 
you have—of the men God has been training to teach 
you; of the labor that has accumulated money to buy 
the pictures, the statuary, the books, the microscopes, 
the telescopes, all the physical apparatus, and al! the 
other appliances ; of the handsome and solid buildings 
in which you can carry on al! your study ; of the teas. 
ures that have been brought from near and from far to 
decorate the buildings and to educate your eye and 
your taste. I lost myself in the thought of all this that 
has been done for you, and of the sacrifices which 
father and mother have made that you might go away 
from home to one of these treasure-houses ; and then I 
grew a little sad to think how carelessly some of you 
have lived, and how little you have to take away from 
your school and college life. And then I looked into 
some earnest and joyous faces, and rejoiced that I could 
know you; and I grew a little younger as I listened to 
your honest words, and saw how eager you were to 
carry the wonderful truths you have learned to others ; 
and I gave thanks for you even more than I did for the 
good things around you. And now, to each of you who 
are starting to find your life-work, I say, God bless you, 
and guide you very gently, if in peaceful paths you can 
best serve your fellows, and give you strength and 
courage for the rougher ways, if they are best for you. 

Composition writing was very hard, I remember, and 
I do net hear that it has grown any easier since I wasa 
girl. Children who try to write something fine do not 
succeed very well, and they do not know that the sub- 
jects which interest them, if carefully thought about, 
will be good subjects for compositions. I advise you 
this summer, as you take your journey, to lay upa 
store of thought and information for your next winter's 
compositions. Provide yourself with a simple note- 
book, not too large to put in your pocket, and when you 
visit a place of natural beauty, or a factory, or see a very 
curious thing, put some items about it in your note-book. 
Write so mueh as wil! bring the thing to mind again when 
you want to use it next winter. Oneof my friends has 
sent me avery good account of the origin and manu- 
facture of paper. It is what any bright girl of fourteen 
might write if she has seen a paper-mill, and will take 
pains to read about it. And what she says about paper 
is no more interesting than what you may write about 
other things. 

“ Paper” is a term derived from the Latin word papyrus, a 
variety of plant which grows largely in Fgypt The bark of 
the papyrus was used in Egypt and other civilized countries 
in remote times almost exclusively for books and written docu- 
ments. 

The substance was prepared from the liber, or internal white, 
pithy substance of the plant; and was known to the ancient 
Egyptiaus by the name byblos. To show the relation which 
this plant has had to literature,’we find that from its name, papy- 
rus, is derived the word paper ; from its Egyptian name, byblos, 
comes the Greek word biblion, a book ; and from I!ber, the part 
of the plant employed, comes the Latin liber, a book. 

The manner of preparation was simple. The material was 
separated into thin layers, spread on a level surface, three layers 
crpesing at right-angles. While damp they were put under heavy 


pressure, and became un!ted into one sheet, which, after drying, 
was smoethed and softened by hammering, and afterward 
polished by rubbing with an ivory rubber In Sicily papyrus Is 
yet made into paper ; but in small quantities, and merely as a 
curlosity. 

The early history of the manufacture of paper appears to be 
lost in obscurity, but circumstances point to China as being the 
country where the art of paper-making was first practiced. The 
Chinese used the inner bark of a mulberry tree, cotton, bamboo- 
shoots, and straw, and at a later period cotton and linen rags. 
Paper was first made in England about 14458. 

Rags form the staple and most desirable material for paper. 
making, although straw is largely used for making coarver 
papers. In the last few years wood has been largely used, being 
first prepared into the article known among paper-makers as 
wood-pulp. When made of rags the process is something like 
this: The rags are first carefully picked over by women, pins 
and buttons removed, and then the different sorts are put Into a 
cutting machine, and chopped Into small bits. They are then 
placed in a dusting machine, and, as far as possible, cleaned 
by blowing a powerful current of alr through them. 

They are then placed in arevolving boller, and bolled for 
several hours with caustic soda. After this they are ready for 
the engine in which they are made into pu'p This engine ifs a 
tank, oblong in shape, with sharp revolving knives on one side 
which causes the rags and water, in which they are placed, to re- 
volve. 

There are nsually three engines, the first of which ts higher 
than the other two; so that the material can run from one to 
the other. The firstis known as the washing engine, and Into It 
clean water is constantly running, while the dirty water Is 
drained away. From this the material ls run to the second en- 
gine, where itis bleached by the use of chloride of lime. From 
this it passes into the third engine. where it is beaten into a 
smooth, uniform pulp. If any coloring matter is desired, it is 
added In this engine. 

The pulp Is then taken toa trough, from which it flows out Ina 
regular even stream over a leather apron, from which It falls on 
a wire cloth,which in the paper machine is an endless band. paas- 
ing over and under a number of copper rollers. From the wtre 
band it passes on to a band made of heavy felt, which carries it a 
little further along In the machine. When the materia! leaves this 
felt band it has sufficient strength to be carried along without 
further support, and from this point rune over and onder a large 
number of tron rollers. 

These rollers are heated internally by steam, and dry the paper 
as it peases along ; and It is finally wound in a large roll or cut 
in sheets at the end of the machine. 

I have found a visit to a paper mil! very irterestingc, watching 
the process from the time the rags or straw are bfought Into 
the building until the time they come out at the end of the 
pauper machine in the form of nice, smooth paper. A. McK. 


Dear Aunt Pattence : 

I wonder how large you would like to bave your family of 
nephews and nieces. and if you will let in one more. One ad 
vantage of the family is, we have achance to help each other, 
and, together, help some who are outside of the circle. I see 
many of them are trying to help the poor and anffering, and 
those who cannot get out of the hot cities into the green fields. 
and upon the sande by the cool ocean. I saw an account in The 
Christian Union of the box of clovers and daisies that some 
young girls sent for the children in the hospitals, and while 
walking on the shore and seetng the pretty shells and pebbles 
I thought how nice it would be for those who have means to 
take them to the seashore to gather boxes of them. and send 
them by express tothe different hospitals or homes for poor or 
sick children. They might help pass away many a weary hour 
for some suffering child who has never had the pleasure of gath- 
ering them for themselves. Another suggestion for the young 
people who are going to the seaside or mountains, for rainy days, 
when shut inthe house with no entertainment just at hand : 
When the trunk-packing !s going on at home, put fn all the spare 
pleces of calico and white ovtton cloth, and In some spare time 
cout squares, carefully, all from one pattern, and baste them to- 
gether for some young beginner fn our Indian or other Industrial 
achools to learnto sew. On my table is a box full of these care- 
fally-cut squares of calico and white cloth, and when kept in by 
rain or other cause, folding down on the edge of each the width 
of a seam, I baste two together, ready to be overhanded. Our 
children this summer sent a box to some children in a hospital 
in New York, in which they put enough fora quilt already basted, 
out the sizeof a postal card. These, made into strips. are put 
together with a plain plece, and made tnto a quilt, for their own 
use. The letter about the birds reminds me that I would liketo 
tell the children about our taming a humming-bird once : but 
this letter is so long now, I have no room, but shall be glad to 
tell them another time, if I may be “ one of the family." 

H. G. N. 


We shall b» impatient to hear of that tame humming- 
bird. Itisavery good plan to think of and plan for 
the pleasure of others while youare at the seaside or 
on the mountains, and many lovely things may be car- 
riled home with you or sent to hospitals while you are 
away ; but you must be careful not to send worthless 
things. Those who have the care of the sick ought not 
to be annoyed with such things as will make a uselecs 
litter. So, in sending bright pebbles or shells, select only 
those that have really some value. It is better to send 
a few good ones than many that are poor. 


KENSINGTON, June 27. 
You asked the question in last week's Christian Union. the 
difference between anemone and wind-flower. As that isa point 
In which I have been much interested this spring, I wi!l try to 
answer it. They belong to the same family, but are different 
species. The root of the anemone Is formed of little tubers, but 
that of the wind-flower is composed of little fibers. The leaves 
of the anemone grow in the whole form, that is, growing from 
one place on the stalk, about seven in number, and {Is lobed— 
that is, round in form, but sometimes ft fs cleft. The leaves of 
the wind -flower grow alsoin the whorl form, but are never more 
than three in number ; the middie one of these is threecleft and 
the remaining two divided intotwo parts. The flowers of the 
anemone come from the end of the stalk, at the base of the leaf- 
stems, and vary from four to twelve in number: there are no 
real petals, but what appear lite them are only sepals, which in 
most other flowers is the green calyx at the base of the blossom, 
and these sepals vary in number, from seven to ten, and are 
pure white. The flowers of the wind-flower are always solitary, 


and grow from the top of the stem, at the base of the leaf stalks ; 
it is drooping and tinged w'th purple on the outside. 

The seed-vessels of the anemone are ribbed, while those of the 
wind-flower are not, which shows that they belong to different 
species. Hoping I have made this explanation clear to you, 


I rernain your affectionate nephew, Roper, 


It will be a long time before we can compare Robbie's 
careful description with the flowers, but we will try not 
to forget it. 


Our friends are very kind to us this week. Here isa 
good and true account of what is done with worn-out 
paper money. After reading this you will know just 
what happens to the ragged dollars you sometimes see, 
when they get so ragged that no one will take them : 


When National Bank notes become too old, dirty, or ragged 
to remain longer in circulation, they are sent to the Treasury of 
the United States for redemption Afterthey have been counted 
three times by clerks In the Treasury Department,and again 
by ar agent of the bank, they are placed In charge of a commit- 
tee composed of three gentiemen—one representing the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, one the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
one the Treasurer of the United States; alsoa fourth who Is 
the agent of the bank. By this committee the money is taken 
in locked boxes to the sub-basement of the Treasury Building, 
where itis locked in a dome-shaped receptacle called a macer- 
ator, in which plays a revolving wheel armed with sharp blades 
or knives. The notes are saturated with water, and then the 
wheel is set In motion. run by a powerful steam-engine, and 
soon the hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of notes are 
reduced to a soft pulp of a greenish-gray color. It is then sent 
to the Bureau of Eneraving and Printing (a branch office of the 
Treasury, which i# in another building), where the water fs 
pressed from it and the pulp, being passed around huge roilers, 
becomes large sheets of coarse pasteboard, when it is in a con- 
venient shape for transportation. 

United States notes,and all other United States securities, 
are macerated at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing by a 
different process,in which chemical« are used. The commit- 
tee to supervise this part of the work is composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of the Treasury, the United States 
Treasurer, and the Register of the Treasury, with a fourth who 
represents the people at large, which last position is now filled 
by the Hon. John Tyler, son of ex-President Tyler. 

Both kinds of pulp ‘called In that state, I believe, “ paper 
stock *) are sold tothe highest bidder per ton, but the Govern. 
ment puts it into the shape of pasteboard before delivering it 
to the purchaser. D. A. F. 


Kewnstneton, Conn., June 26, 1885, 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tam much obliged to you for your kind letter, and I want to 
thank you for thinking my letter for the * Writing- Desk was 
worthy of printer's ink. I can understand how delighted the 
children must feel when they see their own words in print, and 
your judicious comment« on them. How much good you are 
doing ! moldiag the minds of hundreds of little ones, who, in 
the years to come, can never forget that they have written you, 
and that you have responded so kindly. 

This manner of bringing water up to my garden fs no secret, 
and if it were, I would gladly whisper it in your ear. if it would 
be any help to you In a dry time like this. The source of the 
water is a well which has been dug, within two or three years, at 
the foot of a steep declivity in a wooded lot some twenty rods 
from the house. The water is sent over this ledge throug” an ordl- 
nary underground fron pipe, by a force-pump worked by band, 
and is simply an arrangement for filling a Cooley creamer for 
family use. Of course, then, there must be must be made some 
provision for the overflow from the creamer. ‘Oh. can't I have 
4 for my rockery*” “ Yes,” said the man of all work, and he at 
onee sunk a large cask near by and laid a pipe from it, rather 
superficially (as it was for summer use only), part way up the 
hill again,in a little different direction, to my rocky garden, 
a distance of about 125 feet, and an elevation of fifteen feet. 
Here a common suction pump brings the water, and once 
every day I have my own tub filled, to use at discretion. 
So, you see, there is considerable labor in getting the 
water, but not especially at my end of the route. A pump is 
a presalc affair, but I expect to clothe itin beanty in time; 
an arch with clematis running over it has hidden it par- 
tially already. The tub ts concealed with bark ;: ferns, and 
pebbles, of all sizes and colors, from the seashore, he!p to give 
it a cool, grotto-like appearance, and there is no more lug- 
ging water up hill in pails. A generous shower is civen the 
plants every evening. We cannot keep the grass very green 
on account of the droughts. I will inclose the leaves of the 
wind-flower and anemone. I suppose they are both anemones, 
but here, in our ignorance, we call one wind-flower. They are 
very different in leaf and blossom, and I don’t know which ts 
which! Perhaps some of your young botanists can tell me. 

My busband and I were sitting in this wild garden last night, 
enjoying all the sweet sights and sounds of a June evening in 
the country, when he said to me, “* Why don’t you ask Aunt 
Patience up here to see your rockery’’ Wouldn't I be glad to, 
but how do I know that she isn't a young man; witha mus- 
tache, or even two young men, like “ Mrs. Lydia Pinkham”! 
It would take two very wise young men to fill your place. We 
have nothing fine here but Nature. and nothing would give me 
more pleasure than to introduce her to you in her primitive 
dress, and then I should have the pleasure of knowing “ Aunt 
Patience,’ that mysterious being, whom we bave ali learned to 
love, but cannot see. I think your large family of nieces ought 
to be called by you by the common name of “ Faith.” 

Please excuse this long letter. I couldn’tvery well help it, 
you know, because those pipes were so long, and asI am a min 
ister’s daughter | was brought up to tell the truth. 


Ever yours in faith, Mas. G. W. F. 


I don’t know whether I ought to have shown you 
this letter. To think that any one should doubt my 
being a veritable aunt! Two whiskered young men, 
indeed | But there was so much that you would want to 
know about the pipes that I think I am right to let you 
read the rest. If Mrs. F. sees a decrepit old lady walk- 
ing up to her door, quite exhausted with the journey, 
she will have herself to blame for the trouble she will 
have to make a cu) of tea and revive 


Your affectionate Aunt PATIENCE, 
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SUNDAY EAFTERNOON. 
PRAYER. 


() GOD, we desire to speak with thee. Where art thou? 

Our eyes cannot behold thee. Wereach up our hands 
in joy and sorrow, and they are empty still. Though thou art 
around about us, though thou art serving us, pouring the 
sunshine of thy beart upon us, we still say, as of old, 
‘“* Where art thou?’ We fain would take thee away, we 
fain would appropriate thee; but we are as the dust, 
clothed with earth ; and thou art the very spirit of light 
and life. We cannot clasp thee, nor discern thee; yet 
thou art the very summer of our life. Whatever in us is 
good is of thee. For of all things that blossom in the 
field not one has been able of itself to spring up. All its 
life and all its fragrance and all its glory are of thee. What- 
ever is in reason and affection, pure and aspiring, in us, is 
of God. Thou art round about us. Wetouch thee. Thou 
art around, before, and behind, on every side, within. Grant 
that in our rejoicings we may recognize thy universal pres- 
ence. In all the things that elevate us above the bounds of 
vulgar elements may we recognize thee. 

Now, we pray that thou wouldst draw near to us this 
morning as we worship thee by loving thee. Grant that we 
may have some conceptions yet higher than aforetime, 
some view of thee that shall bring us nearer and more easily 
to thee. Grant, this day, that some things in thy truth, 
descending to us, may become guiding angels, leading us to 
better thoughts and better feelings, and a sweeter fulfillment 
of duty. Grant that we may walk after the shining Christ, 
and that we may begin to live the life of power and resur- 
rection and glory which thou dost minister unto thy peo- 
ple. Make thyself nearer and dearer to us. Grant to us 
wider thoughts of what is the majesty and glory of God. 
This day may the face and eyes of God beam upon us, as 
the love of a mother upon the babe in her lap. This day 
may we lay aside whatever would affright and terrify us. 
Bripg home to us thy tenderness, thy gentleness, and thy 
love. 

Sanctify to every one of thy people all thy dealings with 
them. Though the way seems to them rough, may they 
know that it is easy ; though steep, yet level; though dark, 
full of light. Day by day may every one of us know that 
we are traveling on, if in the night, yet always toward the 
morning. Grant that we may live rejoicing as we go, 
rejoicing as the road grows shorter, rejoicing as the intima- 
tions are that we are leaving time behind us. In the failure 
of one sense and another may we know that the great Mas 
ter is loosening the guards and the stocks, that we may rise 
and go to that building not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. 

O Lord, we commend ourselves to thee this day, praying 
for the inspiration of thy spirit, that we may have some 
light and some knowledge, and some means by which to 
impart light, knowledge, and purity to others. Be with us 
to the end, and may we be with thee forever. 

And unto thy name shall be the praise, Father, Son, and 
Spirit. Amen. H. W. BEECHER. 


ELIJAH THE TISHBITE.’ 


By LymMAN ABBOTT. 


[Fhe Sunday-school lessons recommended for the study of the 
eareer of Elijah, and running through to the end of SeptemBer, 
are almost exactly the same as those adopted for study in the 
spring of 1877. Thearticles which I then prepared and published 
in The Christian Union, Vol. XV., are reprinted in this and the 
following papers, with some minor modifications.) 
HE story of Elijah is a series of surprises. Not 
inaptly has it been chosen by a great musican for 
the most dramatic of the sacred oratorio3. Scene 
follows scene with a rapidity which the drama cannot 
emulate. Each new scene isa new surprise. 
As befits such a story, it opens without explanation or 
ntroduction. Ahab sits, probably, in his famous palace 
ofivory. The glory of his kingdom is inferior only to 
that of Solomon. He has strengthened it by a political 
alliance with the most potent and the wealthiest king 
dom of his age, that of Phoenicia. The alliance has 
been cemente i by a marriage. His wife is a woman of 
rare power, the power of astrong will and an unscrupu- 
lous ambition. The religion of Baal is made the 
religion of the State; the worship of power has sup- 
planted the worship of righteousness. Wicked, but 
not weak, Jezebel never is guilty of balf measures. 
She never lets ‘‘I dare not wait upon I would.” 
She is the mother of religious persecution. What 
Catherine de Medici did for France she attempted for 
Palestine. The sword was sent forth to devour the 
prophets of the Lord. The messengers of the Court 
threw down the altars. Like the Huguenots of France 
and the Waldenses of Italy, the few in the nation to 
whom religion was more dear than peace or prosperity 
hid in caves from the bloody process of extermination. 
Elijah at last believed that he alone was left of the 
children of God (1 Kings xviii., 4, 13, 22; xix., 10). 
The magnificent but corrupt and licentious rites of 
Baal were supported out of the public treasury, and 
enforced by public authority. Their religious rites 
were performed on every high hill from Dan to Bethel. 
Four hundred prophets of Ashtarovh, the female divin- 
ty of Phenicia, were fed at the queen’s table. 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for July 26, 1885.—1 Kings 
xvil., 1-16 


The work of extermination appears as though suc- 
cessful. Resistance is overcome by terror or by blandish- 
ment. The nation is apparently given over, under the 
reign of Jezebel, to Baal ; as Scotland, on the advent of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Papacy. Then, suddenly, 
without note of preparation, appears before the luxurious 
king the John Knox of Israelitish history. He appears 
like a Bedouin wanderer of the desert; no man knows 
to this day his birthplace, parentage, education, or 
even nationality. The very meaning of his cognomen, 
‘the Tishbite,” is involved in uncertainty. He comes 
from Gilead, the Scotland of the Holy Land, and his 
uncouth dress belongs io the wild life of the High- 
Jander. ‘‘ Long, shaggy hair flowed over his back ; and 
a large, rough mantle of sheepskin, fastened around his 
loins by a girdle of hide, was his only covering.” ' With 
a contempt for Jezebel more humiliating to her pride 
than any recognition, he ignores her. His message is 
only to the anointed king. It isas abrupt as his appear- 
ance. The God whom Ahab had thought banished he 
represents. Prophets are slain, but God is not dead. 
‘The Lord God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand : 
there shall not be dew nor rain these three years, but 
according to my word.” Before the king can recover 
his astonishment the prophet fs gone. 

The water famine begins. The brooks dry up; the 
grass withers ; the xrain ripens not; the hot sun of an 
Oriental climate burns, and burns, and burns, till the 
wail of the people is heard from one end of the land 
to the other. Ahab has registered in his memory 
every word of the strange message. He remem- 
bers the saving clause, ‘‘but according to my 
word.” He sends throughout the kingdom ; throughout 
other adjoining kingdoms. He even puts every com- 
munity where the hoary prophet might be hiding 
himself under oath. It is in vain. He is not to be 
found. (1 Kings xvili., 10 ) 

The suffering nation grow impatient of the Phenician 
religion that can bring them no relief. Murmurs grow 
loud and deep. To Jezebel, to Ahab, the unknown 
prophet is he that has troubled Israel. (1 Kings xviii, 
17.) For a double reason the king desires to find him : 
for relief and for revenge. 

Meanwhile the prophet has found a safe hiding-place. 
Where the brook Cherith was no one now knows. How 
he was fed there in the solitude of the wilderness is a 
mystery. The story of our English version is that the 
food was brought to him by ravens, of all birds of prey 
perhaps the most ravenous, and the least likely to be 
messengers of such a ministry. So other translations of 
the Hebrew original have been proposed, as ‘‘ merchants” 
and ‘‘ Orebites,” or inhabitants of Oreb. The discus- 
sion over the Hebrew word has waxed warm ; but it is 
surely wasted energy. The essential lesson of the inci- 
dent is the same, however we may render the Hebrew. 
God gave him his food; whether ravens, merchants, 
or Orebites brought it is a matter of smal] concern. Day 
by day he saw the water of the stream grow less and 
less. Day by day death seemed to draw nearer to him ; 
and he, in hopeless inaction, to wait. ‘‘ Alone, alone, 
alone ;” this, the cry of every reformer in an age of 
corruption, was wrought into his soul in this period of 
more than monastic seclusion.’ 

Now comes the third command of God, more difficult 
to comprehend, more difficult to obey, than either pre- 
vious command. He is to cross the land of Israel: he 
is to go into the land of Phcenicia, where the religion 
of Baal has full sway, end he is to seek hospitality under 
the shadow of his altars in one of the two great com- 
mercial centers of that idolatrous land. It is like send- 
ing Luther for safety to Rome. But he obeys. He 
meets the widow woman who is to care for him until 
the appointed time for his reappearance; he asks her 
for water and for food ; something in his mien impresses 
her; she yields to his request; and for two years or 
more he lives in retirement with the widow whose hos- 
pitality has brought to her its own reward. Here we 
must leave him while we gather up the lessons taught 
by this chapter in his life. . 

Verse 1. The consecration of the true Christian, ex- 
emplified in Elijah’s language. ‘‘The Lord God of 
Israel, before whom I stand,” like “a slave constantly 
waiting to do his master’s bidding.”’* 

The trial of faith and courage. There is no reason 
to believe that Elijah had any assurance that his life 
would be guarded in the palace of Ahab. He went as 
Lutaer to Worms, because God gave him a message to 
proclaim. 

Verses 3-7. The second trial of courage, harder than 
the first. It is often harder to stand and wait than to 
do. Inaction is sometimes the best and often the most 
trying service. Are you willing to do? Yes! Are 
you willing to wait by the brook Cherith till God calls 
youtodo? Dcubtful. 

God provides for his own. He gives them, day by 
day, their daily bread. . 


1 “ Jewish Church.” 2 Kings1.,8; Matt. iil., 4: xi., 
8, 14. 

? The sense of his loneliness is illustrated by 1 Kings xvili., 22 ; 
xix., 10, 14. 

* Stanley's “ Jewish Church,” Vol. II., 824, 


The righteous suffer with the wicked. The brook 
Cherith dries up in the time of famine, though the 
prophet dwells by its banks. 

Verses 8-16. The third trial of courage, hardest of all. 
First, he must depend on himself; then on the brook 
and the birds ; last of all on a heathen stranger; but in 
it all he depended on God. 

In a heathen land are some that know and trust in 
God, and will rise up at the last day to condemn those 
that lived in a Christian land, and knew, loved, and 
trusted him not. 

The poor can help the yet poorer. Often poverty is 
more generous than wealth. And the poor with God 
for a support are always rich. 

Elijah carries a gospel to the widow ; but the widow 
preaches a gospel] to Elijah. The lesson of charity 
which Christ educes from this incident let us not for. 
get, a lesson of love to even those who dwell in Phe- 
nicia and among the worshipers of Baal.—See Luke tv., 
26. 

To receive, for God's sake, a messenger of God is as 
receiving God. This widow illustrates Christ's saying 
in Matt. x., 41, 42, if indeed he did notg impliedly, 
refer to the incident there. 

Faith, courage, charity—these three virtues are illus- 
trated in this chapter in Elijah’s life. 


QUESTIONS. 
Give some account of the class of ancient Hebrew proph- 


ets. 

What is known of the origin, character, and appearance 
of Elijah ? 

What character in the New Testament most nearly resem. 
bles bim ? 

What characters, if any, in modern church history re- 
semble him 

What passages in the New Testament are {llustrated by 
the feeding of Elijah by the brook Cherith ? 

What lesson does Christ draw from the story of Elijah 
and the widow of Zarephath ? 

What lessons concerning the nature of faith does this 
incident afford ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ELIJAH THE TISHBITE. 


By MILLER. 


FTER hearing of 80 many people who disobeyed 

"\ God, and whose ways were hateful to him, it is 
very pleasant to come to the story of a good man whose 
one wish was todo exactly as God wanted him to do. 
Whenever God told him to do anything he obeyed at 
once, though it sometimes must have looked very dan- 
gerous to him. His name was Elijah. He is called 
Elijah the Tishbite, from the name of the city where he 
was born. The golden text says, ‘‘ So he went and did 
according to the word of the Lord.” King Solomon 
sometimes did according to the word of the Lord, but 
Elijah always did according to the word of the Lord, so 
that Elijah was a true servant. He lived in the timeof 
Ahab, the wicked king who served idols himself and 
led a great many of his people to worshipthem. He 
had images of his gods set up everywhere, and his 
wicked queen and her wicked priests killed every one 
whom they could find who worshiped the true God. 

Things had come to be so bad that the Lord de. 
termined to punish the people by not sending them rain, 
and see if they would repent of their wickedness and 
turn to him again. So he sent Elijah with his message 
to Ahab: ‘ As the Lord God of Israe) liveth, before 
whom I stand, there shall not be rain nor dew these 
years, but according to my word.” As soon as he had 
delivered his message the Lord told him to go away and 
hide himself by a little brook that ran down among the 
mountains into the river Jordan. He was to drink of 
the cool, sweet water of the brook ; but in that wilder- 
ness there would be no food. How did God send 
Elijah his food ? He might have made some good man 
his messenger, but instead of that he chose the birds. 
They are his messengers too. The Bible says that he 
hears the young ravens when they cry, and when he 
told Elijah that he had commanded the ravens to bring 
him food it did not seem at all strange to this obedient 
servant. He went away into the wilderness and sat 
down by the little brook, and there the ravens came 
morning and evenings with bread and meat for him. 

But litde brooks are fed by springs, and the springs 
gather up the water drop by drop from rain and mists 
and dew. So, after a while, as there was no rain to 
feed {t, but only the hot winds and the bright sun to 
drink it up, Elijah’s little brook grew smaller and 
smaller, until there was only water here and there in the 
deepest places, or in little hollows of the rock, and at 
last it was all gone. The brook was dry. 

Then the Lord sent Elijah to another place—to a little 
city called Zarephath. He told him there was a widow 
there whom he had commanded to sustain him ; and 
once more Elijah obeyed, without stopping to ask 
how this poor woman could have anythivg for him. 
““When he came to the gate of the city, behold, the 
woman was there, gathering sticks, and he called to her 
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and said, Fetch me, I pray thee, a little water in a ves- 
sel, that I may drink.” The woman pitied the thirsty 
traveler, and went to bring the water ; but when he asked 
her to bring him also a moreel of bread, she told him 
how poor she was. She had nothing left but a handful 
of meal and a little oi], which was used instead of but- 
ter for making cakes, and she was just gathering a few 
sticks to bake it into bread for herself and her son, that 
they might eat it and then die. The woman was quite 
discouraged, but Elijah knew that nothing was too hard 
for the Lord, so he said, ‘‘ Fear not: go and do as thou 
hast said ; but make me thereof a little cake first, and 
bring it unto me, and after make for thee and thy son. 
For thus saith the Lord God of Israel, The barrel of 
meal shall not waste, neither shall the cruse of oll fail, 
until the day that the Lord sendeth rain upon the 

The woman must have been a servant of God, for she 
believed and obeyed him. Just as Elijah had done ac- 
cording to the word of the Lord, so the story says the 
woman did according to the word of Elijah, and when 
she had baked the cake for him there was still just as 
much left as before. The Lord did not make her a rich 
woman—she was stil] very poor—but there was always 
a little oil in the cruse, and a handful of meal in the bar- 
rel—just what she needed for her dally wants. Elijah, 
and the poor widow woman, and the ravens, were all 
obeying the word of the Lord. The poor woman bak- 
ing her cakes day by day, and the ravens bringing 
bread and meat to Elijah, were God's servants as well 
as Elijah himself going with a message to King Ahab. 
For one whole year this little family lived together. 
Strange things happened to them. The woman's little 
son fell sick and died, but God listened to the prayer of 
Elijah, and restored him again to life. All the time 
more and more of the streams dried up, and there was 
less and less good to eat, but Elijah waited until the 
Lord was ready to send him with another message to 
the king. 


THE GRACE OF INWARD REST. 


By Cuaries H. Parxarrst, D.D. 


Y text is a simple incident narrated by Luke 

in the tenth chapter of his Gospel, and be- 
ginning at the thirty-elghth verse. ‘‘ Now it came to 
pass, as they went, that he entered into a certain 
village ; and a certain woman named Martha received 
him into her house. And she had a aister called 
Mary, which also sat at Jesus’ feet and heard his word. 
But Martha was cumbered about much serving, and 
came to him and said, Lord, dost thou not care that 
my sister hath left me to serve alone? bid her there 
fore that she help me. And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and 
troubled abou’ many things : but one thing is needful : 
and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall not 
be taken away from her.” 

It is easy to misinterpret these Bethany girls, and to 
mistake the Lord’s estimate of them. I trust that we 
shall be kept from error in our attempts to understand 
the case, and be enabled to find in the incident the 
lesson that is certainly waiting for us. 

Any casual reading of the record is likely to create 
misgivings. Our regards and sympathies gather about 
Martha more naturally than about Mary. There is 
certainly no woman aceustomed to entertain but 
cherishes a sly admiration, at least, for Martha, and 
wonders how guests would fare if they depended for 
hospitality only on such easy-going hostesses as her 
younger sister. 

However impracticable and infeasible Christ's estimate 
of the two sitters may at the first reading appear, we 
shall bring to our study of the matter a thorough 
assurance that good sense and good plety never con- 
tradict each other ; that Christ never goes astray in his 
judgments, and that so far as we survey things from his 
outlook we shall see what he sees, and see it as he sees 
it. If good Christian sense finds itself affronted by 
hearing Mar.ha reproved and Mary commended, it is 
because the reproval and the commendation are 
accorded on grounds that we do not yet fully appreciate ; 
there is something in the case that we have not yet 
gotten to the end of. Some at least of the perplexity 
that embarrasses the incident we hope to be able to 
dissipate. We are to remember that the Lord spoke 
from an acquaintance that extended considerably 
beyond the facts recorded of the sisters either in this 
or other portions of the Gospel. The grounds that his 
estimates rested upon were broader than he had any 
care or occasion to define. The salient point in the 
case is not the carelessness of Mary’s attention, nor fs it 
the scrupulousness of Martha's. He is not finding 
fault with Martha for laying herself out in his behalf. 
From his treatment of other attentions shown him we 
are safe in saying that the Lord was not one to be 
offended by any amount of pains and expense pat into 
their service by his lovers and followers. He who not 
only allowed but applauded the expenditure upon bis 

own person of forty dollars’ worth of perfumery did not 


criticise the entertainment provided for him at Bethany 
on the ground of its expensiveness or elaboration. It 
contradicts our sense of what is fit and reasonable that 
Christ should rebuke a servant of his for the cordial 
hardship of the work in itself considered; and good 
sense we can never afford to neglect as a canon of 
Biblical interpretation. It was not at the work done 
that the criticism was leveled, nor at the weariness that 
the work invoived, but at something in Martha's own 
tone and temper of mind, apart from the work, but 
which betrayed itself in the work, and made a vain 
effort to satisfy itself by keeping interminably at 
work. 

In this last expression we have certainly come very 
close upon the point of her offense. Her mood was 
such that the nearest approaches she made to quietness 
and tranquillity of mind were when she was most inde- 
fatigably exercised and most nervously engaged. It 
may be stated by saying that if she had completed al! 
needful and suitable preparations for her guest's com- 
fort and convenience she would atill have been able to 
find something additional to do, and would have been 
more distressed than gratified at discovering that there 
was nothing additional that she could do; and that, not 
so much at the pious impulse of wanting to do what she 
could for her Lord, as at the behest of a temper constt- 
tutionally nervous and congenitally unqulet, that could 
never do enough to satisfy itself, and could not rest 
except when it was doing. When the table had been 
carefully and completely laid, time left would have been 
expended in its rearrangement ; the final touches would 
never have been put. After the floor had been swept, 
some corner would have been detected which the broom 
had neglected, some recondite cranny out of which the 
dust had not been removed. Had Mary been there to 
help her it would have made no difference, and have af- 
forded no easement. She had no ambition to get her work 
done. It was more congenial to her taste and temper to 
do endless chores in the kitchen than to have the com 
panionsiip of the Lord and her sister in the next room. 
Her rest was in not resting, and the only unity her life 
knew was in the consecutive performance of tasks void 
of all coherency. It was directly upon this matter of 
the anxious and troublous incoherency of her life that 
the Lord's criticism fell. ‘‘ Thou art careful and trou- 
bled about many things ;” uneasily broken up into a 
manifoldness of performances. 

That, I am confident, is a pretty fair statement of what 
Martha was. However much a young man in intelli- 
gent pursuit of a helpmeet might prize Martha ass 
housekeeper, he would probably not become increasingly 
enamoured of her as a friend and companion. We 
have probably all of us been brought, at one time or an- 
other, into contact with such people, and what we have 
observed or experienced of them will help to complete 
our portraiture of Martha. While it appears from this 
and other Biblical references to Martha and Christ that 
there was between them mutual esteem and friendship, 
yet Lam concerned to have it understood and felt that 
it was not devotedness to Christ that prompted the re- 
markable housewifely exertions specified in our story ; 
that was not the spring of her efforts. Had it been, 
Christ would not have rebuked her for excess of prepa- 
ration ; had it been, it would probably have tempered her 
preparations, and left no exceasto be rebuked. The 
fact is, if she had loved him more she would probably 
have done less of a demonstrative kind forhim. What 
sometimes gets called intensity and voluminousness of 
Christian activity may proceed from the plenitude of love 
to Christ, or may proceed from the lack of it and from 
the attempt to make up, by the multiplicity of good 
deeds we do, for that inner oneness of life with Christ 
that we miss. And while it was the troublous multi- 
plicity of Martha's life that was rebuked, it was just the 
restful unity of Mary’s that was commended ; and it is 
precisely the ‘‘ many” things in the forty-first verse that 
Christ sharply contrasts with the ‘‘ one” thing in verse 
forty-second. Martha started with ‘ many things,” and 
out of them tried to construct a fictitious unity. Mary, 
on the other hand, started with one thing, and so was ina 
condition to develop out of it a wholesome multiplicity. 

It is to miss the point to say, as has been sometimes 
said, that the object of the incident is to illustrate the 
two aspects of Christianity, the active and the contem- 
plative, and that Martha is the feminine analogue of 
Peter, and Mary of John. Mary is a reminder of 
John, to be sure ; but Martha is essentially unlike Peter, 
and the thing pressed upon our attention is not her 
activity, but the disquiet that underlay it, and the tumult. 
uonsness in which that inner distraction outwardly 
betrayed itself. The vital point in this whole passage 
is in the few words of its last verse, ‘‘ One thing is 
needful.” Read as the Greek reads it: “ Of one thing ia 
the need,” teaching us that, however various may be the 
aspects under which Christianity presents itself, and out 
into whatever diversity of activities it runs, in its basis, 
in its root, itis one. True Christian life is not a process 
of addition nor of multiplication, but of evolution. It 
diverges out of unity, not converges to compose unity ; 


and this unity in its very essence is a matter of being 


personally established in Christ Jesus. This is contained 
in what our story tells us of Mary, of her personal de- 
pendence upon Christ, of the way In which zhe person- 
ally gathered from him the material of her own spiritual 
being. 

Here, then, we stand at the genesis of the entire mat- 
ter; we occupy in imagination the ground where Christ 
stood, and can see things as he saw them, and appre. 
ciate the dissimilar estimates he placed upon the sisters. 
One is anxious for nothing so much just now as to be 
grounded and established in the life of her Divine Master. 
Her devotement istohim. While she would hardly have 
left anything undone that intelligent affection could 
have ministered to his comfort, the prime need that she 
required to have supplied, and that he wanted to sup- 
ply, was her entrance into his life, and her spiritual 
union with it. ‘“‘ Of one thing was the need,” and that 
was the one thing. If the criticism is passed that it 
would be pleasant to see her conventual piety yielding 
some practical issue, it will be enough for the instant to 
say that that matter of practical issue shall be attended 
to presently, and also to say that piety cannot be expend- 
ed till it is acquired, and that Christian energy cannot 
go forth into effect until first it has been obtalned. 

Martha’s activity, however, such as it was, was not 
sustained by any conveyances of power and impulse 
made to her by her Lord. She was kept going, even 
beyond the point of need or propriety, by her own insa- 
tiable desire to be doing, and by her wish to make up In 
outer tokens of loyalty to Christ what she sensibly 
missed of its inner spirit. And so her Christian life 
lacked a} that stability, consistency, and quietude that 
can come only from being conscious of the simplicity 
and unity of its grounds. A unit is considerably more 
than the collection of its four quarters. A whole apple 
is quite a distinct thing from its two halves, placed in 
juxtaposition. All of the truth has not been spoken when 
we have said that being a Christian consists in doing as 
well as we know how every duty, larger or smaller, that 
comes to us to be done. A Christian will do that; but 
the expression does not take co,nizance of the element 
in the case that is often almost essential and determina- 
tive. The matter may be illustrated by saying that the 
history of a country does not consist in the chronolog- 
ically arranged events that have transpired in that coun 
try. That isonly tofurnish the chronicles of a country, 
not to trace its history. The historian is concerned with 
the matter of the nation’s inner life, and labors to ex- 
hibit events as the outcome from that life, and to cluster 
those events around that life as a pervasive and persist- 
ent nexus of coherence and basis of unity. Even with 
the historian there is first of all the need of the one 
thing, and its place cannot be supplied by any amount 
of trouble and anxiety about the many things. No one, 
however familiar with the occurrences in your life, and 
the order and place of them, could write your biography 
except as he had first made himself intimate with the 
personality which existed in all those occurrences, and 
in which, therefore, all those occurrences consisted. 
Saying that being a Christian consists in loing well 
whatever offers itself to us to be done, would be like say- 
ing that a tree consisis in ‘he elements of root, trunk, 
branch, twig, leaf, into which the whole is divisible, ig- 
noring that coherent vitality in and through which alone 
anything like a tree can be truly said to be and wo live. 
It would be like defining the universe as the sum of al! 
the suns and satellites contained in space, with no recog- 
nition of the cosmic forces operative among them, and 
no acknowledgment of that unity which logically and 
historically precedes stellar multiplicity, and asserts iiself 
in the very word universe, by which the grand astro- 
nomic total is designated. Unity is the first thing ; and 
if there is to be any multiplicity, any live and practical 
outcome, it must follow on afterwards, and as the issue 
from that unity. A great deed is other than the equiv- 
alent of three small deeds. No number ef sea ripples 
will throw up into your eye the perfect dise of the sun. 
The accurate circumference is not possible till after the 
establishment of a center. Dexterous piecing will not 
take the place of integral weaving. 

Martha, then, represents the tendency, common enough 
in all times, to treat assiduous attention to particular 
Christian duties and interests as the equivalent of thor 
ough establishment in the life of Christ, along with 
the practical Christian outcome from such establish- 
ment. It is the attempt to give currency to the notion 
that branches stuck into the ground can be counted 
upon for the same permanent effects as live roots nour- 
ished carefully underground till they shoot up into 
scions deeply sustained and subterraneously fed. It is 
a disposition currently called practical, and that runs out 
into no end of superficialities on ground both secular 
and religious. It abbreviates preparation to the end of 
getting prematurely immersed in engagements that lean 
back upon preparation for stability and permanence of 
success. It throws itself into all kinds of philanthropic 
endeavor, and calls it Christian, without stopping to 
inquire whether there is in the heart any of tbat basis of 
devotement to Obrist or entrance into his life ihat is the 


only guarantee of thoroughness and permanence in 
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Christian emprise. ‘‘ I am the vine, ye are the branches. 
He that abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth 
forth much fruit, for without me ye can do nothing ;” 
which is a doctrinal] statement of what is given illustrat- 
ively in our story, that Christian fruitfulness depends 
in the Jast analysis upon insertion into the divine stock 
of a living Christ. My friends, it is the concurrent testi- 
mony of our blessed Scriptures that CArist is the world’s 
Saviour, and that itis from him that we gain whatever 
power we have to help in the prosecution of his aims 
and the attainment of his purposes. Now, the tendencies 
of the demonstrative and utilitarian times in which we 
live, in their working upon religious grounds, is to 
develop among persons of both sexes the animus of 
Martha rather than that of Mary, and to project men 
into all sorts of Christian engagement, and efforts of 
amelioration, without giving any particular heed to the 
matter of being deeply intrenched personally in the life 
of Him who is the sole stay of us individually, and the 
one hope of mankind collectively. Theleaning of Chris- 
tians and of churches is toward a restless engagement in 
the manifold interests which need to be prosecuted— 
just as works of hospitality needed to be rendered to 
Christ in that Bethany household—but with considerable 
of a disposition to slur over that deep spiritual prepara. 
tion of heart and enrichment of life which it is the har- 
monious testimony of Scripture biography needs to pre. 
cede all thorough and effective work along Christian 
lines. We are not disparaging the activity of the 
Marthas of either sex, only we are required by the narra 
tive to affirm that they are trying to do Christian work 
without Christian equipment, and the outcome of their 
efforts is not of a kind either to yield restfulness and 
serenity in theirown minds or to satisfy the require- 
ments of the Master in whose behalf, nominally, it may 
be, they are working. I speak for myself, as well as 
for you, when I say that we should do wiser work, 
better work, and more of it, if before running up our 
superstructure of beneficent deeds and ameliorating 
service we put more time and thought into the work of 
carrying down a substructure of spiritual preparation 
for service. The foundations of every great enterprise 
are laid in loneliness and quietness. The fields that 
yield the most abundant harvests were formed, through 
long eras, by the gathering of quiet deposite beneath still 
waters. Only that can be well proclaimed upon the house- 
top that has first been spoken in the ear, and only that 
be spoken by us in the light that has first been told us 
in darkness. Everything great leans back upon prepa- 
ration. ‘‘Genius” is Latin for ‘‘ getting ready.” To- 
day’s effects bury their roots in yesterday’s thinking ; 
to-day’s act was nourished by yesterday’s silence. The 
new times are a mutiny against the cloister, but were 
begotten in the cloister. Men can traverse the sea be- 
cause of the old echolars that studied in the dark, 
and the unpractical mathematician that figured in the 
shadow. Act can go no higher then reflection goes 
deep. All utility emerges from the sepulcher and 
grave-clothes of the impracticable. Every prophet goes 
to school in the desert; every law-giver brings down 
his discoveries from the clouds. The Lord found his 
inaugrtral sermon in the night and on the mountain 
slope ; and that very Mary whom we have perhaps care- 
lessly thought an impracticable, but one recorded act of 
whom outweighs al! the paltry industry of her bustling 
sister, and has filled the whole of Christendom with its 
perfume, took her inspiration from solitary conference 
with her Lord, sitting at his feet and listening to his 
word. We shall certainly wilt at the top unless we keep 
fresh at the root. Christ’s promise of self-recovery is 
not to him that loseth himself, but to him that loseth 
himself ‘‘ for my sake.” The power with which we are 
able to hold will be according to the power with which 
weare held. The best preparation for the active hour 
is ‘‘ the still hour.” ‘‘ As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of iteelf except it abide in the vine, no more can ye ex. 
cept ye abide in me.” 

‘*For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that he would grant you, accord- 
ing to the riches of his g'ory, to be strengthened with 
might by his spirit in the inner man ; that Christ may 
dwell in your hearts by faith ; that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be able to comprehend with all 
saints wnat is the breadth and length and depth and 
height, and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the fullness 
of God. Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, according to 
the power that worketh in us, unto Him be glory in the 
church of Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world with- 
outend. Amen.” 


ILLUSTRATION OF THEMES. 
By James M. D.D. 


REPENTANCE, 


The Moral Virtue of Repentance. Seneca said: “He 
who grieves to have sinned is almost without sin.” 


(Agam, 242.) Vide Moore’s ‘‘ Paradise and the Perl.” | 


Repentance Necessary. The Arabs of Damascus be- 
lieve that when anciently an Israelite committed sin, on 
the morrow it was found written on his forehead, or 
somewhere on the door of his house. He then went to 
the Gate of Penitence, which is still shown in the Great 
Moeque, and as he bowed there the mark disappeared. 

Repentance the Natural Relief of a Burdened Soul. 
Madame de Guerin wrote in her journal: ‘‘ Every bur- 
den that we throw off makes us lighter, and when the 
soul has laid its load of sins at the feet of God, it feels 
as if it had wings. Whata relief, what light, what 
strength I find each time that I say, It is my fault !” 

Divine Forbearance that Men may Repent. The Mo- 
hammedans believe that two angels guard every man— 
one on either side—and that at night they fly back to 
heaven with a written report of his words, actions, and 
thoughts. They are allowed to record a bad action but 
once, while good deeds are transcribed ten times, so that 
by no accident its record may be lost. Even the sin 
may not be recorded atonce. As they talk of it the 
angel on the right says to his comrade: “ Forbear seven 
hours to write it in God’s book; peradventure he may 
repent and pray, and obtain forgiveness.” 

A young man having been found guilty of crime, at- 
tracted the attention of Judge —— because of his youth 
and apparent sense of shame for his misdeed. Taking 
him into his private reom, the Judge expressed his sym- 
pathy for the prisoner, and promised to suspend sen- 
tence in his case, that he might prove his contrition by 
his reformation of life. He assured him that he should 
not be sentenced at all if he abandoned his evil ways ; 
but that {n the event of any future misconduct the pun- 
ishment would beinfilcted forall. Weall are under the 
‘‘auepended sentence” of divine righteousness, con- 
demned already,” says the Scripture; but God gives 
room for repentance, that the penalty may be averted. 

True Repentance not Necessarily Followed by Detailed 
Confession of Sins. King Clovis came to the Church of 
St. Eleutherus, where the Bishop of Turnia was officiat- 
ing : 

Brsuor. I know wherefore thou art come. 

Krxa. I have nothing to say to thee. 

Bisnop. Say not so, O King ! Thou hast sinned, and 
darest not avow It. 

Krxa Thou hast guessed right, but I may not tell {t 

The day following, the Bishop visited the reya) palace, 
holding in his hand a paper which he declared to have 
been divinely written, and which contained the words, 
“ Pardon for the offenses which might not be revealed.” 

Repentance in the Christian need not be Deeply Painful, 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion :” 

“The spirit. . . is pleased 
To muse, and be saluted by the air 
Of meek repentance, wafting smal! flower scents 
From out the crumbling ruins of fallen Pride, 
And chambers of Transgression, now forlorn.’’ 


Arab proverb: “‘ The tears of repentance are cool, and 
refresh the eyes.” 

True Repentance Evinced by the Desire to make Amends 
for Sin. Philip Augustus, of France, left by his will 
50 000 livres to recompense any who could prove that 
they had ever been injured by him. 

There is a Jewish tradition which makes the rebuild- 
ing of the Temple at Jerusalem by Herod an elaborate 
penitential offering on the part of that royal criminal. 
The Rabbi Babas, whose eyes Herod had put out when 
he massacred nearly al) the other members of the San; 
hedrin, was summoned by the wretched monarch, who 
appealed to his former victim for some medicine for hig 
own torturing conscience. Babas gave him this pre- 
scription : ‘‘ As thou hast extinguished the light of the 
world, the interpreters of the law, work for the light of 
the world by restoring the splendor of the Temple.” 
Similar traditions invest with interest the cathedrals of 
Gloucester, Norwich, Milan, etc. 

Repentance to be followed by Reformation. Cicero said : 
‘‘The best reeort for a penitent is change of conduct.” 

Shakespeare said: ‘‘ Repentance is heart’s sorrow, 
and a clear life ensuing.” 


REMORSE. 


Pains of Remorse. Seneca said: ‘‘ No man is more 
severely punished than he who Is subject to the whip of 
his own remorse.” (De Ira, tii., 26.) 

Remorse and Repentance. Said Coleridge : 

** Remorse is as the heart in which it grows ; 
If that be gentle, it drops balmy dews 
Of true repentance ; but if proud and gloomy, 
It is a poison tree that, pierced to the inmost, 
Weeps only tears of poison.”’ 

Special Times of Remorseful Tendencies. Bays Froude : 
‘‘Remorse may disturb the slumbers of 4 man who is 
dabbling in his first experience of wrong ; and when 
the pleasure has been tasted and is gone, and nothing is 
left of the crime but the ruin which it has wrought, 
then, too, the Furies take their seats upon the mid- 
night pillow. But the meridian of evil is, for the most 


is left alone to follow it to the end,” 


her left unvexed, and when a man has chosen his road 


Justin McCarthy thus desciibes the last days of 
Daniel O'Connell : *‘ He became seized with a profound 
melancholy. Only one desire seemed left to him—the 
desire to close his stormy career in Rome. The Fter- 
nal City is the capital, the shrine, the Mecca of the 
Church to which O’Connell was undoubtedly devoted 
with all his heart. He longed to lie down in the shadow 
of the dome of St. Peter's, and rest there, and there die. 
His youth bad been wild in more ways than one, and he 
had long been under the influence of a profound peni- 
tence. He had killed aman ina duel, and was through 
al] his after-life haunted by regret for the deed, although 
it was really forced on him, and he had acted only as any 
other man of his time would have acted in such condi- 
tions. But now, in his old and sinking days, all the 
errors Of his youth and his strong manhood came back 
upon him.” 

Rousseau says in his Confessions : ‘‘ Remorse goes to 
sleep when we are in the enjoyment of prosperity, and 
makes itself felt in adversity.” —[Homiletic Monthly. 


THE DREAM OF URI.’ 


AS the time of the captivity there dwelt by the waters 
of Babylon aman of Israel, whose name was Uri, 
He had a wife and children, and lived «imply and hon. 
estly ; but aspirit of melancholy and discontent had 
come upon him. For he murmured against the Lord, 
that he had forsaken his people, and said : ‘‘ Who fs the 
Almighty, that we should serve him, and what does it 
profit us to call upon him?’ Uri also doubted in the 
promises by which the Lord comforted the captives by 
the mouths of the prophets, and said ; ‘‘ Who can save 
our remnant from the hand of the mighty? It Is not 
possible.” Thus Uri did evil, and grieved all those who 
believed in the Lord and looked for the redemption of 
Israel. But the Lord had patience with Uri, according 
to his creat mercy. 

Now, when Uri had clamored and lamented one day, 
because of the tribulations in the strange country, the 
Lord caused a deep sleep to fall upon him, and Uri 
dreamed, and saw a vision. 

It seemed to him as if he had left Babylon with his 
wife and children, and returned to his home in the 
mountains by Bethlehem. There he had built a hut 
under the shade of the palm and olive trees ; his sheep 
were browsing the pastures round about, and the field 
was covered with rustling ears of corn, And his heart 
was full of joy, and he said to his wife and his children, 
** Let us be glad and of good cheer, for all our troubles 
have now an end.” 

But, behold, suddenly the sun was darkened, and it 
became asin the night; the thunder rolled as in the 
heavens, and the earth quaked, so that the beams of 
their dwelling trembled, and the hut shook. Hastily 
Uri took his wife and children and fled into the field. 
Scarcely had they arrived there than their house fel] with 
a great crash, and the field shook under their feet, as if 
the earth were going toopen to swallow them. ‘Trem- 
bling and terrified, he left the dangerous spot, and fled 
by the glare of the lightning with his wife and children to 
a rocky hill close by. But, alas! a new misfortune. 
One of the children, the youngest, was not with them. 
The father was about to descend to seek for the child ; 
then the earthquake began again, more terrible than be- 
fore. The ground opened before his eyes, and, oh, hor- 
ror! the rock under their feet reeled, and hung crashing 
over the chasm. Uri’s wife and children screamed 
aloud. He covered his head, and said: ‘‘ Who can help 
us, and tave us from this death?” He said it, and 
awoke. And, behold, his wife slept by his side, and the 
children slumbered round about him. He was still in 
the land of Babylon. ‘‘ The Lord be praised,” said he; 
“it was but a dream.” 

But the angel of the Lord stood at the foot of his bed, 
and said: ‘‘ This dream came from God. I touched 
thy forehead, and when thou didst wake, thy troubles 
ended. Uri, fear not, but believe.” 

And Uri humbled himself before the Lord, and sald: 
“T have looked for grapes on thorns.” And he be- 
Heved, comforted his people, and strengthened the 
brethren. And after these days Cyrus published a 
decree that the Israelites should return to their own 
land. 


A man may read the figure on the dial, but he can- 
not tell how the day goes unless the sun shines on the 
dial ; we may read the Bible over, but we cannot learn 
to purpose till the Spirit of God shine into our hearts. 
—[ Watson. 


We crave good gifts. Wealth, perhaps, or fame, or 
love. But do we think what they mean? Responsibil- 
ity; and responsibility means work and self-denial. 
Happiness is the unknown quantity which {s con- 
tinually working iteelf out by holding to these.—{ Leon- 
ard. 


From Krummacher's “ Parabies.” 
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Kvenina kame. 


HERE AND THERE, 
DOING GOOD UNOSTENTATIOUSBLY. 

The death of Richard T. Merrick, of Washington, 
one of the best lawyers in this coun ry, has called out 
the following incident, which shows that he was as great 
in the qualities of his heart as of his head. It is told 
by the Washington correspondeat of the ‘‘ Times :” 

“While he was busy over his law books one day in 
his Washington office, just after the war closed, a thin 
and careworn middle-aged lady entered the room. She 
was dressed in widow's weeds, and her eyes dropped 
hesitatingly as they encountered the keen glance of the 
lawyer. She told her story between nervous starts and 
frequent hesitations. At times her soft brown eyes 
would look up to the cold face before her as {f mutely 
appealing for sympathy from the lawyer Yet not a 
word did Merrick say until she had finished. Then he 
abruptly asked only a practical question as to whether 
she had any documentary evidence to produce. From 
the pocket of her widow’s dress she brought forth a 
packet tied with faded ribbon. ‘Perhaps you might 
want to look these over, Mr. Merrick,’ she said. ‘ Very 
well, madam, leave me your address, and when I need 
them I'll send you word—good-day.’ The door swung 
in and pack, shutting out the little figure in black with 
its pathetic face. Weeks followed, and Mr. Merrick’s 
client had received no word from him. At last, unable 
to bear the suspense of hope too long deferred, the 
anxious woman once more climbed the stairs to the busy 
lawyer's office. A brisk and imperative ‘come in,’ in 
answer to her knock, invited or rather ordered her to 
enter. An officlous young man sat at a table scratching 
away ata paper before him. He took in his visitor at a 
glance, and rudely demanded her purpose. ‘I'd like to 
see Mr. Merrick if I could,’ she faltered. ‘Well, you 
can’t see him.’ ‘ Is—is he—busy ? ‘I should say he 
was. What do you want with him, anyhow?’ ‘He 
told me he would write to me, but I haven't heard from 
him yet, so I thought—’ ‘Oh, you thought! Why 
didn’t you wait till you did hear from him? I tell you 
what—you'd better go home and wait for that letter you 
say he promised to write. Ive no time to be bothered 
just now. Good-by.’ The pompous young man waved 
the caller to the door, and turned once more to save the 
world by grindiog the end off the point of his pen. 

‘* Just as the poor woman, the tears starting from her 
eyes, was about to withdraw, the half-closed door of 
the inner office opened, and Richard T. Merrick him 
self, with his face flushed and indignation blazing from 
his eyes, strode in. ‘Young man, I've no further use 
for you.” The young man did not hesitate. The tune 
of the lawyer left him no room for doubt, and he left 
without ceremony. Then that forlorn caller was made 
happy. Mr. Merrick had that very day discovered evi. 
dence that substantiated all her claims. Butmore. He 
had discovered, too, that the husband whom she married 
had been a member of his own company in the army 
when there was a title of Captain Merrick in the Mext- 
can war. The money she sought, to which he was able 
to prove the justice of her claim, he promised should be 
in her possession eventually ; but in the meantime—for 
there was danger of the law's delays—the lawyer—he 
whom the world had sometimes rated as cold-t earted— 
asked, for the sake of the old Mexican war memories, 
to provide her with funds sufficient to give her ease and 
comfort. To-day this lady lives in a Maryland country 
town, one of the many who mourn the departure of a 
generous spirit—generous away from the world’s gaze.” 

HYSTERIA NOT RELIGION. 


The New York ‘‘ Tribune” eaysa sensible word about 
the hysterical performances once common in the less 
cultivated parts of the country, and still occasionally 
reported from the far West or South—performances 
which travesty religion and take from true worship all 
its dignity : 

‘*An Indiana journal has a long account of the 
strange doings of a so-called female evangelist who is 
golng through the country holding revival meetings in 
which alleged ‘trances’ figure conspicuously. It is 
complained by sober minded and observing professors 
of religion that the effects of these revivals are evanes- 
cent, and that, in fact, the excitement passes as rapidly 
as it comes. The ministry have been accused of jeal- 
ousy of these meetings and the leader of them, but the 
general disapproval entertained toward such methods 
by thinking pastors rests upon far higher grounds. 
Medical science does not hesitate to assign the methods 
here used for religious purposes to the category of dis- 
eases. The kind of trance into which the Indiana 
evangelist falls is not mysterious to the student of medi- 
cine. He recognizes it as one of the manifestations of 
the many-sided disease called hysteria. And in the 
epidemic character of the emotional outbursts at such 
revival meetings the influence of similar abnormal con- 
ditions is perceived. To the physician’s apprehension 


there is in these violent physical phenomena no question 


of mental conviction or conversion, no evidence of any 
intellectual process whatever ; but solely and simply an 
involuntary and irrational nervous convulsion, propa- 
gated by contagion, truly epidemic {in its character, and 
inviting treatment by medicine like any other physical 
complaint. The epidemic character of such outbreaks 
has, indeed, been conclusively established. The precise 
aspects of the epidemic may be determined by almost 
any trivial external incident, and it depends upon some- 
thing of this kind whether the victims shall all mew 
like cats, as did a whole convent full of nuns in Italy, 
or imagine themselves monkeys and try to climb the 
pillars of the churches, as happened to congregations in 
Ireland, or shout ‘Glory! and roll around on the 
ground, as do the negro ecstatics at Southern revivals. 

“* The Convuleionaires of St. Medard belonged in the 
same category. They were seized with a furious desire 
to be beaten, and so transported were they by their hal- 
lucinations that they actually endured the most violent 
blows, not only without sustaining permanent injury, 
but without showiog the least external lesion. In 
the Irish epidemic half a century ago the people of 
whole parishes were affected, and it was observed that 
when those who passed from an inofected village to one 
which had previously escaped, the epidemic was spread 
by contagion, just as a zymotic disease might have 
Leen. In revivals this element of contagion is very 
powerful, and this is one of the most marked character 
istics of hysteria. Merely looking at a person in a 
convulsion will often throw sensitive persons into a pre- 
cisely similar state. The phenomena, however, have 
nothipg todo with the will or the understanding. They 
are physical, not mental, and it is for this reason that 
they do not produce any permanent effects. The com- 
mon experience of lay observers respecting the after 
effects of spasmodic revival meetings is simply a con- 
firmation of the scientific conclusions. The evangelists 
who opera'e by means of trapces and exciting the emo- 
tions of their hearers powerfully often produce very 
striking effects, but cannot expect any lasting changes 
in their subjects.” 

AN APE-RIDDEN CITY. 

An Indian railway company has just refused to accept 
a rather curious freight just offered, the transport of 
10,000 monkeys from Benares to—anywhere elsee—so 
long as it be a long ways off. it seems that in Benares, 
the ‘‘ City of the Gods,” there is a very large and very 
sacred colony of monkeys. Not only have they a tem- 
ple, properly furnished with shrines and priests, spe. 
clally dedicated to them, but they are free of all the 
others besides. In Benares they can go where they like, 
and although this liberty {s qualified by a certain meas- 
ure of respectful opposition when they abuse their priv- 
lleges too outrageously, the rhonkeys are virtually free 
of the whole city, private dwellings and public build- 
ings. Thus circumstanced, with every favorable con- 
dition for longevity in individuals and fecundity in the 
species, it is no wonder that the four-handed folk have 
become redundant. Even the Brahmans themselves 
have at last confessed that there are too many monkeys 
in Benares, and are now trying to rid themselves of a 
portion of the intolerable burden of sanctity which such 
a host of reverend quadrupeds imposes upon them. The 
common people, in spite of the sacredness of the creat- 
ures, have long ago begun to think that so large a pop. 
ulation of idlers has its unsatisfactory side, and when 
we recollect that a monkey will every day eat and waste 
as much grain or fruit as an average Hindu requires for 
his weekly sustenance, and that the mischief in which 
these creatures pass their time—having nothing else, 
poor, bored divinities, to do—must entail a substantially 
appreciable loss upon their human fellow-citizens, it is 
not difficult to sympathize with the ape-ridden men and 
women of the Holy City. Without contributing in any 
way to the material welfare of the sacred place, these ani- 
mals, twenty thousand or 80, constitute a very serious 
tax upon the working population, and divert from other 
charities a vast quantity of good food. Each handful 
of grain which a monkey wastes would suffice for the 
meal of a mendicant fakir. At last, therefore, it has 
been decided to take steps to reduce the tailed popula- 
tion. The monkey, however, is at all times an intelll- 
gent person. He knows as well as enybody else when 
he is well off. In Benares he is especially contented. 
Plenty of good water, unlimited vegetables, fruit, and 
grain, delightfully shady nooks, verandas, temple corri- 
dors, etc., commend themselves to him as a combination 
of attractions not to be easily matched elsewhere. So 
that he scouts all suggestions of emigration. Once or 
twice the pious and benevolent old Rajah has invited 
the four-handed hosts to come across the river from the 
city to his Palace of Ramnuggur, and the priests have 
actually ferried boatload after boatload from one bana 
of the Ganges to the other. But the monkeys pretended 
to misunderstand the arrangement. They affected to 
think the trip a mere outing, a day’s picnic. So, though 
they allowed themselves to be taken over in the 
morning with the utmost complacency, they always 
insisted on being brought back again in the evening. 
Boats ply in large numbers upon the river, and, without 


asking for permission or offering to pay any‘hing, they 
used to ship themselves as passengers and return to sleep 
in the city. 

On another occasion certain lands a short distance off 
were specially set apart by the princely Rajah for their 
maintenance, and an immense number of the animals 
were respectfully conducted to their new quarters and 
invited to settle there. But no; the monkeys found 
that there were no sweetmeat stalls out in the fields, no 
cake-shops in the groves, and they courteously yet 
firmly declined the Rajah’s proffered hospitality, and 
came strolling back into the city at their leisure. They 
had tasted the pleasures of a rural life, and deliberately 
arrived at the conclusi n that they preferred those of the 
town ; so they gave up the corn-fields and mango trees 
for the cool courts of the many-templed city and the 
bazars, where lollipops were always to be had for the 
stealing. The present effort, however, this of deporting 
by train to such a distance as Saharunpore so large a 
number as 10,000, is by far the most serious that has 


been made, and if the four-handed ones submit to be - 


deported this time they must make up their minds for 
permanent exile. Railway compante3 have no superstl- 
tions about Hanuman ; they do not worship monkeys. 
Thus, unless the animals are prepared to pay their own 
return fare, and to travel back in a respectable and 
honest manner, they will have to bid farewell to the 
beautiful old city where they spent such happy years, 
and where their bones will now have no chance of sa- 
credly reposing afterdeath. Thereis no chance of their 
ever finding their way back. 


WAGES IN 1800. 


The condition of the wages class of that day may wel! 
be examined ; it is full of instruction for soctal agitators. 
In the great citles unskilled workmen were hired by the 
day, bought their own food and found their own lodg- 
ings. but in the country, on the farms, or wherever a 
hand was employed op some public work, they were fed 
and lodged by the employer, and given a few dollars a 
month. On the Pennsylvania canals the diggers ate the 
coarsest diet, were housed in the rudest sheds, and paid 
six dollars a month from May to November, and five 
dollars a month from November to May. Hod-carriers 
and mortar-mixers, diggers and choppers, who, from 
1793 to 1800, labored on the public buildings and cut 
the streets and avenues of Washington City, received 
seventy dollars a year, or, if they wished, sixty dollars 
for all the work they could perform from March Ist to 
December 20th. The hours of work were invariably 
from sunrise to sunset. Wages at Albany and New 
York were three shillings, or, as money then went, 
forty cents, a day ; at Lancaster, eight to ten dollars a 
month ; elsewhere in Pennsylvania workmen were con- 
tent with six dollars in summer and five in winter. 
At Baltimore men were glad to be hired at eighteen 
pence a day. None, by the month, asked more than 
six dollars. At Fredericksburg the price of labor was 
from five to seven dollars In Virginia white men, em- 
ployed by the year, were given sixteen pounds currency ; 
slaves, when hired, were clothed, and their masters paid 
one pound a month. A pound Virginia money was, in 
Federal money, three dollars and thirty-three cents. 
The average rate of wages the land over was, therefore, 
sixty-five dollars a year, with food and perhaps lodging. 
Out of this smal] sum the workman must, with his 
wife's help, maintain his famtly.—{ Mc Master's History. 


A HEROIC CURE, 

A writer in the *‘ Popular Science Monthly ” tells of 
the heroic cure of the opium habit forced upon a young 
man by accident or design. He was an undergraduate 
in an Eastern college, who had become a victim of the 
hypodermic use of morphia. He went with his father, 
who was engaged in the lumbering interest, into the 
primeval forests of Maine, hoping that during a stay of 
months with the woodchoppers Le would be able to fight 
out the battle of gradual abandonment successfully. 
Through 4 strange fatality, when the party had jus 
arrived at their camping-place, and were transporting 
their goods across a stream, the case of morphia was 
broken by an apparent accident and its contents 
scattered into the water. None but the haggard young 
man could, at the moment, comprehend the appalling 
magnitude of the calamity—there, as he was, 200 miles 
from the nearest settlement! He survived the terrible 
ordeal, but no words could express, he has said, the 
tortures and agony through which he passed during the 
succeeding weeks. He was closely watched, else at 
times he would have drowned himself or have beaten 
his brains out upon the rocks. Months afterward he 
came back to the world a skeleton, worn and haggard, 
from his terrible contest. It was an experience to 
which he could never afterward refer without the most 
painful emotions. Not the least significant point in 
this veritable account is the fact that the young man 
always believed that his father had purposely brought 
about the catastrophe for the sake of bringing matters 
to a speedy end! Has the usual treatment of the 
disease by physicians at this day anything to offer that 
is much better than this man’s summary method ? 
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GOETHE AT CONCORD. 
By H. C. 


O many the Concord School of Philosophy sug- 
gests merely the changes rung on certain names 
dear to the New England Transcendentalist—Emerson, 
Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, and the guild of mystics. 
Yet it has passed through every phase of doubt and 
question, outliving all vagaries and all attempts to make 
it the exponent of any mere ism, and has gradually 
attracted to itself the men all over the country who are 
doing original work in the field of ethics and philosophy. 
Yet even now many question why any one name should 
be considered to hold sufficient work for a session. To de- 
vote the sixth to Emerson was pardonable, because Emer- 
son had been one of the motive powers in organizing the 
school, and in many ways molding its thought ; but to 
give the seventh to Goethe was quite another matter. 
The complaint has been often made that even the mightiest 
name claims small reverence from a generation that lives 
chiefly on the surface and regards any deference to past 
or present asa bore. The school of Indifferentism owns 
a long roll-call, but happily there are many who remain 
without, eager to work in definite lines, and ready to 
accept as guide any name meaning strength and insight. 
That Goethe has such message for to-day can hardly 
find better demonstration than in the projected work of 
the present session, which in a course of twenty lectures, 
beginning with ‘“‘ Goethe and Modern Science,” and 
ending with ‘‘Goethe’s Poetic Art,” considers every 
phase of his work, genius, and character, with its bearing 
upon the life and thought of to-day. 

The programme is probably sufficiently familiar to 
need no repetition here, and demonstrates once more 
how wide-reaching and comprehensive is still the influ- 
ence of the man, whose name gains rather than loses power 
as the lengthening perspective of time shows us his real 
nature and worth. It was never meant that the colossus 
should be studied under the microscope, each flaw in the 
marble an occasion for horrified remark that the 
material was inferior and the sculptor quite unequal to 
his task. True judgment has waited till all mere ex- 
traneous matter, all the accidental deformities born of 
the time, have fallen away, and, standing fair and calm 
in its own place, the statue shows itself a stately, majes- 
tic whole, all petty imperfections unnoted in the white 
stillness of a fair and most noble creation. 

To the past generation even, to whom his name was a 
watchword, Goethe meant less than he must, when 
rightly understood, mean to the generation of to-day. 
Against such understanding is the fact tuat personal in- 
fluence seems in this modern life a less and less con- 
sidered factor. The scientific tendency turns us over 
to law—a series of formulas, which are our masters, and 
which we must comprehend if we can, and obey 
whether we comprehend or not ; and the man or woman 
who rebels at formulas, and demands something more 
vital and personal, is held as weak and given over to 
sentimentality. Yet it will be found in the story of all 
lives that have owned high purpose and work of any 
value, that the determining force in each has been, at 
one period or another, the influence of another mind. 
The original bent may have held all the promise of after 
results, but the elements, however potent, have waited 
the fusion born of passionate belief in another's power, 
and devotion to such belief. 

Authority, the authority of a great name, carries more 
stimulus and more conviction than a million systems of 
formulas, and for each of us it is worth while to con- 
sider how best this power may be made to affect our 
course. Te make the most of these years of life, this 
** sword’s edge, on one side whereof is time, on the other 
eternity,” is the question, and one that seldom has an- 
swer till the most efficient working time fs past. Brilliant 


blunders are the portion of the gifted, stupid blunders | 


of the average human being, yet for each one of us it is 
certain that the gameset before us is not one of chance, 
but demands every power of brain and soul. For sim- 
ple and wise alike it is possible to play it with system 
and coherence, and, however the scheme may differ for 
the individual, the end may be practically the same for 
all. Each age has had its own authority, and accepted 
the wisdom formulated for it by the master spirit who 
interpreted the meaning of all hidden forces in the 
period, and drew in the wake of his stately vessel all 
the more timid craft, who without such guidance 
would never have ventured out of sight of shore. 
Opinions are likely to differ as to who best may fulfill 
this office for to-day, yet more and more it seems certain 
that Goethe’s name should head the list. 

‘*The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to exist 
for us ; to realize all that we know ; in the hivh refine- 
ment of modern life, in arts, in sciences, in books, in 
men, to exact good faith, reality, and a purpose ; and 
first, last, midst, and without end, to honor every truth 
by use.” No name in all the centuries has done this 
more truly and more thoroughly than Goethe, laboring 
from beginning to end of his eighty years with no relaxa-. 
tion save in change of pursuit. To the English mind of 
his own time, and, because of kindred inheritance and 


methods of judging, the American also, clear compre- 
hension was well-nigh impossible. Not alone the 
Philistine of that day, but the student who acknowledged 
his power, shuddered at the audacity that left no point, 
however sacred, unquestioned, and that spared no tradi- 
tion of the past or faith of the present. His immorali- 
ties, judged by the Anglo-Saxon standard, were held to 
vitiate the whole life and teaching, and such judgment 
will still be passed by many readers of today. It is 
only when one penetrates the spirit of the time, and real- 
izes how entirely it made against the highest moral in- 
sight, or any self-surrender to the moral sentiment, that 
one consents to suspend judgment. Born and bred ina 
period when the dividing lines between right and wrong 
had merged ina system of shadings, both the epoch and 
the individual mus{-be admitted to be touched by this 
low standard, the result in Goethe’s case being a succes- 
sion of experiences, chronicled with apparent cold- 
bloodedness, but actually with real insight into their na- 
ture and effects. ‘‘ Moral indifference” has been the 
charge most often urged against him, yet the careful 
reader becomes convinced at last that this apparent in- 
difference covered a just estimate of both transgression 
and {its results. He knew not only error, but repentance 
and remorse, and in one of his earliest poems wrote : 


** If it be noble in our hearts to keep 
The memory of our f2ults and weigh them well, 
And in their room plant virtues, never more 
Can it be right and praiseful with long fret 
For past misdeeds to undermine the heart 
And lame the springs of action.”’ 


He repented honestly, but wasted no time in morbid 
brooding or self-analysis. ‘‘ Lass das Vergangene ver. 
gangen sein” was his motto, which he rendered later : 
“* Wouldst thou be a happy liver, 

Let the past be past forever ! 

Fret not when prigs and pedants bore you ; 

Enjoy the good that’s set before you ; 

But chiefly hate no man ; the rest 

Leave thou to God, who knows what’s best.’’ 


Self-culture became his passion, but he has defined its 
dangers and its purpose more clearly than any of his 
critics have done, in one of the ‘‘ Conversations with 
Eckermann :” ‘‘ What would be the use of culture if 


| we did not try to contro] our natural tendencies ? It is 


a great folly to hope that other men will sympathize with 
us ; I have never hoped this. I have always regarded 
each man as an independent individual, whom I en- 
deavored to study and to understand, with all his 
peculiarities, but from whom I had a right to demand 
no further sympathy. In this way I have been enabled 
to converse with every man ; and thus aloneis produced 
the knowledge of various characters and the dexterity 
necessary for the conduct of life.” 


Intellectual brilliancy for its own sake had no charm. 


A controlling sincerity led him. There was always a man 
behind the book. Conformity never forced him into 
ruts, and his test for all men, high or low, was the same : 
‘* What can you teach me?” More and more the vision 
opened before him, and he was able to speak with “an 
habitual reference to interior truth.” Enemies were 
powerless against a nature incapable of enmity, and 
seeing with wise, discerning eyes the hidden advantage 


waiting for him in every attack. This impersonality 


prevents his becoming dear to men. He is seldom con- 
soler save as consolation may come through understand. 


ing of secret springs of action; but he is always inter-. 
| statement by another writer is correct : ‘‘ Messrs. Briggs, 


preter, inspirer, and strengthener. 

To make these points clearly, to give the power and 
purpose of the man,to show that as Dante was “‘ the voice 
of ten silent centuries,” so. Goethe was the voice for all 
uncomprehended life of the past, has been the object of 
those who arranged the course of lectures to be given at 
Concord in July, the programme of which holds as fair 
a summary of his many-sided genius as can be com- 


pressed into such limits. It is “Goethe's Titanism,” 


well chosen by one of the ablest of the speakers, that 


most truly sums him up; a Titanism that must be more. 
and more apparent as time goes on. The admirable’ 


essay of John S:uart Blackie has brushed away many of 
the mists that made clear estimate of his real place im- 
possible ; a singularly dispassionate and quiet summary 


of faults and virtues. Its final word holds the final one, 


all catholic-minded students of life are likely to make 
theirown. The “sinful self-worship,” the ‘‘ monstrous 
intellectual idolatry,” are set aside once for all, as charges 
untenable and ridiculous; ‘‘asif a mature so keenly 
sympathetic and so widely social as Goethe's could have 
dreamt of human culture as a a thing possible, made up 


merely of intellectual dexterities and artistic presenta- 


tions, without the fine bond of love, the sweetness of 
social intercourse, and the expansive joy of a large dis- 
pensing faculty. By Bildung or culture Goethe meant 
nothing less than that high human-godlike ideal set up 
for usin the text of the great Teacher when he says, 
‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven 
fs perfect ;) which, as absolute perfection to mortal men 
is impossible, practically means that it is every man’s 
duty to make the most of bimself'that he can with the 
faculties he possesses afd the clroumstances fn which he 


is placed ; and whosoever does this may retire from the 
scene with the consoling consciousness that he has led 
a perfect human life, in a spiritual sense, and it may be 
also a prosperous life, as the world is accustomed to 
estimate prosperity. Goethe did both; and with the 
exception of the human failings here and there, which I 
have not been anxious to cloak, he may well deserve to 
be studied by our generations as the model of a perfectly 
wise and virtuous man.” 


Books AND QlutHors. 


MILL'S ECONOMY.’ 


Excellent as Mill’s ‘‘ Principles of Political Economy ’”’ 
is in many respects, there are two important objections 
to its use at the present time in American schools. 
First, it was written nearly forty years ago, since which 
time economic science has made considerable progress, 
and of this even the later editions prepared by Mill give 
very little idea. Second, it does not take Into special 
consideration American phenomena and American eco- 
nomic problems, which are of chief concern to American 
students. To remedy these two defects, while preserv. 
ing the advantages of Mill's work, its lucid and charm 
ing style, its breadth and depth of treatment, is the aim 
of this new edition, prepared by Professor Laugblin, 
one of the rising young political economists of this 
country. The task which the editor set himself was a 
most difficult one, and it is unfortunately necessary to 
state that he has not been remarkably successful in his 
attempt to accomplish it. With an order of mind quite 
different from that of Mill, and a style which is equally 
dissimilar, the additions, interspersed throughout the 
text, could not fail to appear foreign to the original 
work. They are felt to be annoying interruptions to 
the train of thought started by Mill. 

It is necessary to criticise Professor Laughlin on ac- 
count of the attitude of mind with which he approaches 
political economy, because he takes the part of an advo- 
cate of certain social interests, whereas it cannot too 
often be insisted upon that the student of any branch of 
social science should strive after judicial impartiality 
One feels all through the added notes written by Pro- 
fessor Laughlin that he is trying to make out a case— 
the case of the wealthy against the poor, of the em- 
ployers against the laborers. The writer must not be 
misunderstood. It is just as improper to make out a 
case for the weaker elements of society. The political 
economist in writing an economic treatise has no case 
to make out for anyone. It is his affair simply to study 
society from one particular standpoint—i. ¢., the eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

It is mecessary to be on one’s guard against much that 
is said, because all sides are not presented. Mr. Giffen 
is cited on the ‘‘ Progress of the Working Classes in the 
Last Half-Century,” but the very doubtful character of 
his conclusions, as shown by the far higher authority, 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, is not mentioned. In another 
place, Professor Laughlin thus describes the termination 
of the experiment of the Messrs. Briggs in industria) 
partnership at their collieries in Yorkshire: ‘‘ The 
scheme worked successfully for years, but was finally 
ended by the pressure of the outside trades unions, who 
compelled the workmen to give up the arrangement.” 
Now, there is good reason to believe that the following 


acting too much in the spirit of patrons, in contrayen- 
tion of the principles laid down by themselves, refused 
to pay the promised dividend to any of their people who 
should attend the trades unions, and so hamperod the 
proper working of their well-meaning scheme by un- 
warranted prescriptions and irritating dictations.” 

‘There are also evidences of lack of sufficlent research 
in the notes. On page 593, for example, Germany and 
Prussia are spoken of as if their budgets were one and 
the same thing. which {is like falling to distinguish be- 
tween taxation in Pennsylvania and the federal taxa. 
tion of the United States ; and the surprising statement 
is made that the income tax in Prussia has been abol. 
ished, whereas it plays an important role 'n Prussian 
finances. 

It must not be imagined that Professor Laughlin’s 
notes are without decided merit. In them many im- 
portant facts In regard to American economic phenom. 
ena are stated, and it was altogether a praiseworthy 
thought to attempt to ioaduce American students to 
search for proof and illustration of economic laws at 
home. But the question may well be asked, Is it, after 
all, worth while to try to improve Mill, as full of incon- 
sistencies as he is? He began with an antiquated sys 
tem as a basis, and finally added a much-patched super- 
structure, which did not rest closely on its foundation. 
A good fllustration is furnished by the treatment of the 


1 Principles of Political Economy. By John Stuart Mill. Abridged, 
with Critical, Bibilographical, and Explanatory Notes, and a 
Sketch of the History of Political Eoonomy, by J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Pb.D., Assistant Professor of Political Economy in 
Harvard University. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) 
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doctrine of laissez faire by Mill. That is one of the 
fundamental positions of the old English economic 
school, In which Mill was brought up, anc it is an 
essential part of his own economic groundwork. But 
it was impossible for a man of Mill’s acuteness and 
practical knowledge of the world not to perceive the 
inadequacy in practical matters of the let-alone policy 
of goveroment. Accordingly he allows exception after 
exception to the rule that that government {s best which 
governs least, until, in one place, he uses these remark- 
able words, which effectually remove all positive limita- 
tions of government activity ; ‘‘ Enough has been said to 
show that the admitted functions of government embrace 
a much wider fleld than can easily be included within 
the ring-fence of any restrictive definition, and that it is 
hardly possible to find any ground of justification com- 
mon to them all, except the comprehensive one of gen- 
eral expediency, nor to limit the interference of govern- 
ment by any universal rule, save the simple and vague 
one that it should never be admitted but when the case 
of expediency is strong.” (Book V., Chapter L., of un- 
abridged edition.) But Mill cannot hold such a view 
consistently with the altruistic, individualistic theory of 
society, and he nowhere advances to a clear conception 
of society as an organic growth of interrelated parts. 
It is well to remember that Mill himself perceived the 
inadequacy and inconsistencies of his economic treatise 
before he died, and lost faith in his own system. A 
friend of his writes : ‘‘ John Stuart Mill told me that he 
had lost faith in his own conclusions, but was too old 
to reconstruct them.”’ 


The fresh, brisk style, the quick eye for the picturesque, 
the research for out-of-the-way historical incidents and 
stories, and the trained skill of a good narrator, that all com- 
bine to make Mr. Augustus J.C. Hare’s ‘‘ Walks in Rome”’ 
an almost indispensable companion of travel in Italy, are 
to be found in nearly as great excellence in his latest books, 
Russia and Spain (New York: George Routledge & Sons). 
Of these books, that on Russia is by far the more thorough 
in treatment and pleasing in manner. Spain, indeed, Mr. 
Hare emphatically declares is not a beautiful eountry, and 
only the wonderful splendor of the stately old cities which 
have hardly changed for five hundred years atones for the 
aridity of the central provinces, where hundreds of miles 
may be traversed ina ‘ghastly silence,’’ without seeing a 
single feature of natural beauty or even a singing bird or 
insect. Mr. Hare tells a good story of one of the typical 
Spaniards who hate the railroad and all other “modern 
improvements.”’ He lamented the banishment of Queen 
Isabella, andon Mr. Hare’s rejoining, ‘‘ Oh, but she was so 
dreadfully wicked |’’ responded, with a sigh, ‘‘ Ah, yes; she 
had, indeed, all the dear old Spanish vices.’’ Turning 
to the book of travel in Russia, we find not only a readable 
account of the author’s own experiences, with scores of 
hints about waysof making a succeasful trip, full descrip- 
tions of famous buildings, cities, and points of inter- 
est, lustrated from the author’s own drawings, but also 
—and this is by farthe more interesting and valuable part 
of the work—chapters on such subjects as Russian politics, 
oficial corruption, the emancipation of serfs, religious 
sects, marriage customs, and the like. Inthese, and indeed 
all the chapters, are plentifully interspersed illustrative an- 
ecdotes, descriptions, and quotations from almost number- 
less sources in English, Russian, and French literature. The 
subject of Russian life, politics, and history is one yearly 
attracting more attention, and this olla podrida of Mr. 
Hare’s has the special merit of giving the facts as seen by 
an unpréejudiced and impartial observer. 


Lectures on Education. By the late Joseph Payne. (Syra- 
cuse: GC. W. Bardeen.) The author was the first professor of 
the art and science of education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, and was also one of the best known of modern 
English educators. His method is substantially that of 
Froebel, agreeing in matter of detail with that teacher 
rather than with Pestalozzl, where the two differ. The 
latter laid down as his central idea that observation is the 
absolute basis of all knowledge, and on this idea his sys- 
tem was founded. Froebel expanded and made practical 
the ideas of Pestalozzi, laying special stress on the fact that 
activity, spontaneity—in a word, play—is the natural con- 
dition of young children, and that by making use of this 
natural law, play may be made to resolve itself into 
education. Mr. Payne gives an interesting account of the 
life-work of the two great pioneers in the modern theories 
of education, and there are instructive and pleasing chap- 
ters on educational methods, the foundation of object- 
teaching, the training of the teacher, and like subjects. 


Text- Book of Newfoundland History. By the Rev. M. Har- 
vey. (Boston: Doyle & White.) With the patriotic desire to 
dispel the common impression that Newfoundland is bat a 
barren, fog-enveloped island, where a few thousand fisher- 
men earn a precarious living, the Kev. Mr. Harvey has pre- 
pared a succinct yet interesting history of the island from its 
discovery by Cabot—to whom must be given the honor of 
being the first to set foot on the contiaentof North America 
—down to the latest awards of the Fisheries Commission 
and to the Governorsbip of Sir John H. Glover, begun in 
i884. The book is designed primarily as a school history, 
but so complete is the collation of industrial and commer- 
cial as well as historical facts that it will be of value to all 
having an interest in our trade relations to Newfoundland, 
as Well as to all northern tourists. The volume is neatly 
printed and bound, and handsomely illustrated. 


The expression of an opinion by ex-Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour to a newspaper reporter that the conscription during 


the war bore more Rardly upon New York than upon any 
other State, and with especial severity and even groes in- 
justice upon New York City, has called out a little book by 
General James B. Fry, New York and the Vonsernption of 1863 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons). General Fry, who was 
Provost Marshal Genera! at the time, reviews the subject in 
detail, quoting at length official documents and letters of 
Governcr Seymour. The charge of unfairness and severity 
is repelled with emphasis, and the conclusion reached that 
Governor Seymour’s opposition was really based against the 
law itself and not the method of its enforcement, and that 
this opposition was so strong that he could not be an im- 
partial judge of the way in which the law was carried out. 


Appleton's General Guide to the United States and Canada. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) The revised edition for 
the year of this standard guide-book ts substantially bound, 
portable in form, furnished with maps of prominent cities 
and great routes of travel, and contains in compact form 
an immense amount of useful information of every sort for 
the summer tourist, The plan of the work divides travel in 
this country and Canada into about a hundred and twenty- 
five routes, each of which is outlined and accompanied by 
descriptive matter. There may be more desirable, because 
fuller, guides for specific routes, but as covering the entire 
ground we know of nothing more comprehensive and ac- 
curate than the volume before us. It combines the useful- 
ness of a gazetteer, an itinerary, and an atlas. 


Camp-Fire, Memorial Day, and Other Poems. By Kate B. 
Sherwood. (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co.; $1.) Mrs. 
Sherwood is the President of the Woman’s Relief Corps, an 
organization connected with the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic. During the war, as the wife of an officer in the Northern 
army, she shared in the vicissitudes of camp and hospital. 
She is naturally in fullsympathy with the patriotic feelings 
of twenty years ago, and with the quieter memories of this 
generation. Her war poems are spirited, and have an 
echo of bugle-call and drum-beat in them. Many of these 
fugitive pleces were written for Memorial Day celebrations, 
and similar occasions. The collection includes a number 
of lyrical poems of considerable merit, though not always 
faultiess in technique. 


The little volume by Sophie Bledsoe Herrick, CAapters on 
Plant Life (New York: Harper «& Brothers), with .ts odd 
cover-design of lily pads and its curious illustrations of the 
eccentricities of plant life, is a very instructive and enter- 
taining series of familiar talks about such subjects as ferns, 
mosses, lichens, fungi, climbing plants, insect traps, 
‘* plants caught napping,’’ and the like. The author hasa 
charming way of seeing the fanciful and pretty side of the 
life of the lower forms of nature, as well as the delicate 
construction and adaptation of organic matter to beauty 
and usefulness. The book is well calculated to instill a 
taste for popular science into the young. 

Oate or Wild Oats? By J. M. Buckley, LL.D. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) Thirty-two pages collected in this 
volume show the wide range of editorial writing, and the 
sound advice and abundant information here given make 
the book of great value to young men. It is an effort to 
give directness to the vague purposes of youth, and many 
will doubtless thank God and the author through lives of 
usefulness and a heaven of bliss for the impulse received 
from these pages. We advise every father to put it in the 
hands of his fickle boy. Let it be on the family table and 
in the Sunday-school library. Such counsel when taken is 
above price. 

Communion Memories. By J. R. Macduff, D.D. (New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers.) Twelve sermons, seven 
meditations or addresses, with a historical appendix, make 
this a valuable friend to those who prize the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. The spiritual comfort and exquisite 
choice of topics on which to fix the thought gives this a 
high place among sach volumes. There are none too many. 
Proper preparation to theroughly enjoy the communion 
service is a necessity, and these rich thoughts cannot fail 
to bring the spirit into sympathy with Him whose remem- 
brance is the joy of the still hour. 


Christian Thought is the title given to the collected lect- 
ures and papers of the American Institute of Christian 
Philosophy. Thé volume is edited by the Rev. Charles F. 
Deems, LL.D., President of the Institute. Among the arti- 
cles included under the general heads of Philosophy, Chris- 
tian Evidence, and Biblica) Elucidation we notice important 
and scholarly essays by Dr. Samuel 8, Harris on “ The The 
istic Argument from Man,’ by Dr. Deems on “ The Field 
To-Day,’’ by the Hon. Noah K. Davis on the question *‘ Am 
I Free?’’ and by Dr. Francis L. Patton, D.D., on ‘‘ 8ome 
Recent Criticisms of Theistic Belief.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—~Mr. Lang ts writing a novel, if reports are to be tristed. 

—Adelina Patti is preparing for Harpers’ Magazine” a 
series of papers of an autobiographical character, 

—Mr. W. E. Benjamin (744 Broadway) announces a large- 
paper edition of Leigh Hunt’s *‘ Book of the Sonnet.’’ 

—Henry Holt & Co. bave added to their ‘‘ Leisure Hour 
Series’ ‘‘ A Millionaire’s Cousin,” by the Hon. Emily Law- 
less. 

—It is reported that the author who signs himself “* Step- 
niak” is Professor Dragomanof, formerly of the University 
of Kiev. 

—Mr. Stedman’s “‘ Poetry of America ’’ will be issued, it 
is now reported, by the first of September from the River- 
aide Press. d 

—The first part of Ruskin’s autobiography has appeared 
in England, aod is as unconventional and outspoken as Mr. 
Raskin’s other works. 

—Adumiral Porter expects to complete his ‘ History of 
the Navy during the Civil War” early next autumn. It is 


‘to be brought ont by the Sherman Publishing Company. 


—Archibald Forbes, the well-known war correepondent, is 
writing a volume of reminiscences, which will be published 
under the title of ‘‘ Souvenirs of Some Continents.”’ 

—Mr. Sinnett’s story ‘‘Karma” is described as a very 
extraordinary performance in that it brings within the 
range of the novel the doctrine of the transmigrstion of 
souls. 

—That singular work, Sinnett’s “‘ Esoteric Buddhism,”’ 
has reached its fifth edition in England, and the sale is ap- 
parently unaffected by the recent disclosure of Madame 
Blavatsky’s methods. 

—‘*The Tinted Venus: a Farcical Romance,’’ by the 
author of “‘ Vice Versa,’”’ has just come from the press of 
D. Appleton & Co., and may be described as just the read- 
ing for the hottest kind of hot weather. 

—One of the notable publications of the summer is the 
first four volumes of the “‘ Works of Thomas Middleton,’’ 
which bear the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The 
other four volumes are to be issued in September. 

—Dr. William Hayes Ward, of the “‘ Independent,” has 
returned from his explorations in Asia Minor. Lle will be 
welcomed home by a large circle of friends, who wil) wait 
with interest his report of his wanderings and their resulta. 

—Mr. Cable’s reply to the critics of his article, ‘‘ The 
Freedman’s Case in Equity,’’ was finished last May, but 
owing to its length it cannot appear in the Century till 
the September number of that magazine. Mr. Cable’s new 
essay on the Freedman will be entitled ‘* The Silent South.’’ 

—The third number of “ Art and Decoration’ is even 
better in artistic qualities than its two predecessors. Among 
the monotint illustrations are a drawing by Mr. Sarony 
from Theodore Baur’s bas-relief ‘‘The Bacchante,”’ and 
some exquisitely executed architectural details and Swiss 
studies. 

—General Gordon’s diaries, which have just been pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in this country, were 
sold in England to the highest bidder, and under this ar- 
rangement became the property of Kegan Paul, French & 
Co., who offered about $26,000 for the copyright. This 
amount has been paid over to the National Memorial Fund. 

—J. B. Alden, of this city, has just published a specimen 
volume of a new edition of Carlyle’s works, which he pro 
poses to issue during the present season. It contains “ Sar 
tor Resartus,’’ ‘‘ Past and Present,”’ the “‘ Diamord Neck- 
lace,’’ and the essay on “*‘ Mirabeanu,’’ and is the best piece of 
book-making yet issned by this publisher. The edition is 
to be complete in thirteen volumes. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just issued a new catalogue, 
whicb in its typographical form is a credit to the famous 
press from which it comes. Scattered through the pam- 
phlet are some thirty-five portraits of distinguished Ameri- 
can and English authors represented. Probably no other 
publishing house in this country could present so distin- 
guished a portrait gallery of authors or established fame 
and of lately won renown. 

—Honughton, Mifflin & Co. (Boston) have just issued, in 
their series of “‘ English Dramatists,’’ four volumes of the 
works of Thomas Middleton, the remaining three to be 
brought out in September. This edition is edited by Mr. 
Bullen, who prefaces it with a long account of the drama- 
tist and his work. The volumes yet to appear contain the 
most characteristic and admirable of Middleton's plays, 
and we shal! postpone fuller notice of this new edition until 
it has been made complete. 

— “The Southern Bivonac’’ is a new name among the 
magazines. It is an illustrated monthly, printed at Louis- 
ville, and though it specially appeals to the old soldier ele- 
ment, has an excellent variety of literary and general read- 
ing matter. in the two numbers that have reached us there 
are interesting articles by Mr. Paul H. Hayne on “‘ Confed- 
erate War Songs ;’’ by Mr. Maurice Thompson, the “ archer- 
poet,’ on bird topics; by Mr. D. W. Sanders on ‘* Hood’s 
Tennessee Campaign ;"’ by Dr. Felix Oswald on “‘ Our Last 
Hunting-Grounds ;”" and a Southern serial story by Will 
Wallace Harney. 

—*The English Illustrated Magazine" for July opens 
with Mr. Irving’s Harvard lecture on “‘ The Art of Acting,” 
illustrated by the famous actor’s portrait. Mabel Collina’s 
“In the New Forest”’ has the same picturesque and quiet 
rural beauty in illustration that characterized the first 
paper, and the same may be said of the illustrated articles by 
Mr. A. Hastings White, both arcieles being in a line which 
this magazine is using with good effect. Mr. J. Comyns 
Carr contributes a brief memorial sketch of the late Mr. 
Fargus (Hugh Conway), whose last serial is still running in 
the magaziné. 

—A correspondent of the “‘ Literary World” gives this 
sketch of the life of Professor Henry Drummond, the author 
of “‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World:” “Henry Drum- 
mond is a native of Sterling, thirty-three years of age. He 
is the second son of Mr. Henry Drummond, head of the 
well-known firm of Scottish seedsmen. He is younger brother 
of the late Peter Drummond, whose name is wor!d-famed as 
the founder of the Sterling Tract Society. Educated at the 
bigh schoo! of his native town, he, in duecourse, proceeded 
to Edinburgh University, where he graduated. He did not 
display great brilliancy as a scholar, but went through the 
arts and divinity curriculum with credit and success. He 
early showed a strong predilection for outdoor life, and 
seems to have had an Instinctive leaning toward scientific 
investigation, and no opportunity of encouraging his pen- 
chant was thrown away. in natural history his knowledge 
of a specia) and exhaustive character brought its own re 
ward. Six years ago he was appointed to a lectureship in 
Glasgow Free Church College on ‘ Natural History and 
Science,’ which gave him renewed and abundant facilities 
for the pursuit of his favorite study. His attainments, bis 
practical acquaintance with ‘he subject, the luminous form 
in which he explained facts and theories, attracted the no- 
tice of the foremost scientists, and he rapidly became an 


authority.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 32, No. 3. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The new art magazine, ‘‘ Art and Decoration,” of 
which we had something tosay in a recent issue, appears 
to have found its way immediately into public favor. 
The July number contains extracts from critical notices 
taken from journals representing a large area of the 
country, South, East, and West, and all are unanimous 
in their commendation of the aim and scope and work 
already done by the new periodical. 

In the May and June numbers prizes were offered for 
the two best original designs in the department of 
furniture, upholstery, metal work, wood-carving, and 
wall and ceiling decoration, and it is a significant fact, 
as in the case of the Harper prizes two years ago, that 
the editors have to report that although a large number 
of designs have been recelved in response, from various 
parts of the Union, most of them are bad, and even the 
best are far from being good. ‘‘ One fact they exhibit 
most plainly,” says the July issue : ‘‘ a want of thorough 
training in the elements of drawing, with a lamentable 
lack of ideas. We are afraid there are few students 
like Viollet le Duc, little Jean, or indeed masters like 
Majorin.” However greatly this result is to be deplored, 
it should be a source of satisfaction to ‘‘ Art and Decora- 
tion” that it will in time help to obviate this very dif- 
ficulty, and, by presenting examples of the best work in 
all the branches of decoration, help to train the taste 
and feeling of young designers throughout the country, 
and show to them the necessity of a knowledge of the 
things they most lack, even if it cannot give them the 
actual practice and training which they would receive 
at an art or technical school. 

In this connection, therefore, it is encouraging to 
read the announcement that “‘ Mr. J. P. Riley, a pledged 
contributor to this journal [‘‘ Art and Decoration’’], fs 
about to start on an extended architectural pilgrimage 
through Europe, hoping to be gone some two or three 
years. He has promised to send us from time to time 
sketches of such objects as he thinks will be useful to 
decorators and other practical subscribers to our 
journal. Mr. Riley sexcellent judgment and his knowl- 
edge of what is of value to designers will make his 
selections most interesting.” 

As to the principles in art to which ‘‘ Art and Decora- 
tion ” has pledged itself, the firm stand which it has 
taken with regard to the one department of architecture 
may be considered as typical of its position toward 
kindred arts. It says, editorially : ‘‘ To-day, in architect- 
ure, there are two kinds of students or schools fighting 
for the mastery : the one, numerous, working with the 
traditions and rules of their masters in the art, exclusive 
in their views, narrow in their practice, and conventional 
in all their proceedings, to the most painful forgetful- 
ness of reality in construction and in ornament; the other, 
young and earnest, fighting for truth, disciples of nature, 
revivers of an art to all appearance now all but defunct, 
yet already rising gloriously above the traditional rules 
of three centuries. Wehave made our choice ; ‘ Art 
and Decoration’ is pledged to the last of these two 
schools, and has no desire to cater to the slaves of 
conventional formulas, but to the serious, catholic in- 
vestigators, those who discriminate, analyze, and rea- 
son, those free from prejudice, and who gladly take and 
use forms of beauty, construction, and harmony, wher- 
ever found, both in time and country, adapting them to 
their own use and the needs of our civilization. With 
these ideas in mind we invite the co-operation, by sug- 
gestions, eltherin the form of drawings or pithy para- 
graphs, from our student subscribers.” 


The post-mortem honor of a ‘‘memorial” which it 
becomes the lot of most famous men who have passed 
away to have set up for them, has at last come upon 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. It is proposed now to have his 
friends who knew Rossetti from young manhood execute 
a memorial to him which shall stand in the garden of 
the Embankment, in front of his former residence, No. 
16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. The memorial is to take 
the form of a bronze alto-relievo of the painter-poet, 
modeled by Mr. Ford Madox Brown, which would be 
the prominent feature of a drinking-fountain in bronze 
and granite, designed by Mr. John Pollard Seddon. So 
practical and utilitarian an affair asa public drinking- 
fountain, however beautiful it may be as a work of art, 
and however greatly it may redound to the credit and 
good-will of its projectors, is certainly a curious me- 
morial to set up for the mystic and visionary creator of 
‘‘The Blessed Damozel” or “‘ the ‘‘ Rosa Triplex.” It 
seems strange that any memorial whatever should be 
deemed necessary for the genius which gave to the 
world so lasting reminders of himself as his own works, 
literary and artistic, and his own fame. When the 
world shall voluntarily forget the wonderful and mystic 
beauty of his poems in words and in colors, it will 
hardly be in the power of a bronze drinking-fountain to 
recall the strange genius of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 


The present sovereign of Italy is in a fair way to gain 
& reputation as a modern Mecenas, for, says the London 


‘* World,” ‘“‘ Those who know Naples, and, of course, 


the Palazzo Reale, will be much interested to learn that 


the King of Italy has ordered, at his own expense, eight 
life-sized marble statues to be placed in the existing 
niches of the facade of the palace. The personages to 
be represented are eight kings of Naples, viz: Roger, 
Frederick II., Charles I. of Anjou, Alphonso of Ara- 
gon, Charles V., Charles III. of Bourbon, Joachim 
Murat, and Victor Emanuel. The sculptors selected, 
all Neapolitans, are Amendola, Belliazza, Caggiano, 
Jerace, D’Orsi, Franceschi, Genito, and Solari.” 


Musical people generally have of late been much in- 
terested in the accounts which have come over the 
water of triumphs of the talented young Eaglish pianist, 
Eugénoe D'Albert. The high encomiums bestowed upon 
his playing by the critics of the Continent, the cordial 
approval of his work by the Abbé Liszt, and his gener- 
ous action at the time of the Bayreuth festivals last year 
ia providing funds for a certain number of students to 
enjoy the performance, all has conspired to arouse mus- 
ical interest in the career of this talented young man. 

He has of late, however, been meeting with rather 
severe treatment at the hands of the leading London 
critics. At the last Richter concert in London, a new 
overture by D'Albert was played, and was thus roughly 
handled by a writer in the ‘“‘ Academy :” ‘‘ A composer at 
the beginning of his career should not be so recklessly 
bold as to steal phrases from Wagner, so foolish as to 
copy Liszt’s worst style and mannerisms, and so impu- 
dent as to write an overture lasting twenty-three min- 
utes, when the greatest masters in this pariicular form 
could express and develop their thoughts in less than 
half the time.” 

The ‘‘ Atheneum” said: ‘‘ The new overture ‘ Hy- 
perion,’ by Mr. Eugéne D’Albert, was a grievous dis- 
appointment to those who expected great things from this 
gifted young English musician. His silly manifestoes 
in the German press were no more worthy of serious 
consideration than the conceited utterances of a preco- 
clous schoolboy ; but it is regretable to find that he is 
wasting the talents which received such careful nurture 
at South Kensington. His overture * Hyperion’ is an 
absurd attempt to commence where Wagner left off, 
and its unprecedented length, twenty-three minutes, is 
nothing short of an impertinence. Musically it consists 
of a number of short figures, which he attempts to com- 
bine and develop in the manner of Wagner in the pre- 
lude to ‘ Tristan,’ and there are several direct reminis- 
cences of that composer, though the contrast between 
the means employed and the effect produced is at once 
painful and ludicrous. This attempt on the part of a 
young musician, barely out of his teens, to measure 
himself with the greatest master of modern times argues 
a mind considerably off its balance, and the sooner Mr. 
D’ Albert finishes sowing his wild oats the better it will 
be fur himself and for art.” 


Said a youth, learning to play on the banjo: 
**T’ll die, or make the old pan go !”’ 

So he kept picking out tunes, 

And wore his fingers to bones, 
But he conquered the “‘ Spanish Fandango.”’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ANOTHER WORD ABOUT JOHN SENIOR. 


I have been reading the several articles in this week’s 
edition of The Christian Union concerning the contro- 
versy between John Junier and John Senior, and I can- 
not help thinking that a set of the ‘‘ Franconia Stories ” 
placed in the hands of every family {n the United States 
would do away with nine-tenths of the trials and suffer- 
ings of both parents and children. For instance, Beech- 
nut’s five rules for the government of children—they 
almost deserve to stand side by side with the Ten Com- 
mandments : 

1. When you consent, consent cordially. 

2. When you refuse, refuse finally. 

3. When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 

4. Commend often. 

5. Never scold. 

I think these five little dicta embody all that is neces- 
sary in home government. I read these stories when a 
child, thirty years ago, and when I came to have chil- 
dren of my own, my first thing to do when they get old 
enough to understand was to sit and read to them these 
intensely interesting tales of quiet domestic life. No 
longer ago than last evening, when little Elsie, aged 
four years, was inclined to bea little fractious, I took 
her up on my lap, and read to her from Ellen Linn, 
where Beechnut invents a punishment for Annie by 
making a little prison for her under the cupboard, and 
requiring her to swing a pendulum while she counts 
twenty. Annie thought the punishment was very nice 
at first, but when she found that it seriously interfered 
at times with her plans, to be required to go and swing 
the pendulum twenty times, the punishment was just 
as effectual as anything that could have been tried. 

Elsie was intensely interested in the story, 


especially 
as it was illustrated with a pictureof little Annie swing- 
ing the pendulum. 


Iam glad to know that the mantle of the author of 
these ‘‘ Franconia Stories” bas fallen where it will do 
most good. Indeed, I can see corners of it sticking out 
in almost every page of The Christian Union, while the 
sweet and kindly faces of Beechnut, Ellen Linn, Annie 
Malleville, Mary Bell, and others continue to peer at 
me between the lines as I read. E. N. R. 

New York, June 25, 1885. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

You will not, I trust, conclude that, in your very 
judicious editorial and the three sensible communica. 
tions In your late issue, on the supremely important 
subject of the discipline of young children, enough has 
been sald. Kindly admit another suggestion. 

The capacities of noticing and of receiving impres 
sions are so fundamental and active in children, and the 
imitative faculty so controlling and involuntary, that 
they cannot help catching and reproducing the moods 
and manners that present themselves to their observa- 
tion. Parents often see their own characteristics in their 
children, and think that they are inherited ; but if they 
would observe closely, they would discern that, in most 
cases, this is not heredity, but unconscious imitation. 

In the instance narrated it seems to me that the mind 
of *‘ Junior” was so preoccupied by the tone and man. 
ner of “Senior” that it could not reason about what 
* Junior” ought todo. His judgment was overborne 
by the rush of exciting impressions, and his roused imf- 
tativeness could not but copy the spirit which was ex- 
hibited before him. Defiance in the look and voice of 
the disciplinarian must produce defiance, not submis- 
sion, inthe child. Imperiousness does not show autkor- 
ity, but the lack of it, and the observant child so inter- 
prets it. When shall we learn the plain lesson that the 
first step toward teaching our children to control their 
impulses must be to learn to control our own ? E. 


A COMMON DIFFICULTY. 
Dear Christian Union : 

I have a large Bible class of young men, all intelligent, 
thinking men. They have been very much interested 
in our talks for some weeks ; but whenever I try to get 
them to take one more step, and enter the church, I am 
met with the doctrines which they cannot accept. / can- 
not accept them myself, so I cannot urge them. Using 
an argument of Dr. Abbott's, printed last summer 
about the laymen not being required to believe all the 
officers did, two of them united with the church, but I 
have become convinced myself that such should not be 
the case, and I have no heart to try and make any more 
take the step. I have been a member of the church for 
twenty years, and love the church of God with all my 
heart ; but these other things are a burden to me, and I 
cannot bear that such reproach should be upon the name 
Christian. I know I but voice the feelings of thousands 
of our church members, and, as ever, when I feel 
strongly I am led to speak asI may. If we all do this, 
before very long this dear church of ours will rise tri- 
umphant above al] these ‘‘ isms,” and our work will go 
on with greater power than it has ever known. Praying 
for your continued success, [ am, as ever, an old 
admirer. Mrs. R. H. W. 


THE PEOPLE WHOM ASIATIC CHOLERA 
ATTACKS. 


UR consul at Marseilles has just written to the State 
Department as follows about Asiatic cholera : 

“In its choice of victims cholera {s most precise and 
definite. With rare exceptions, they belong to one of the 
four following classes of persons : Those who live under 
bad hygienic conditions in respect to food and Icdgings ; 
those who are imprudent in respect to eating, drinking, 
and exposure ; those who are weakened and debilitated 
by alcoholic excesses ; and those who suffer from chronic 
digestive weakness or derangement. 

‘* Among the imprudences which become dangerous 
in presence of cholera are overeating to the extent of 
producing lethargy or indigestion, drinking any liquid 
so cold as to check the process of digestion, the eating 
of raw vegetables in the form of salads, and, in general, 
the use of raw fruits, unless they are perfectly fresh and 
ripe. Drinking cold water or beer after having eaten 
raw fruit is a direct challenge to cholera, which no per- 
son, however strong and healthy, can afford to risk. 

“The susceptibility of drunkards to choleraic infiu- 
ences is proved by abundant evidence, among which 
may be cited the sweeping fatality of tlie disease wher- 
ever it has attacked the inmates of an inebriate asylum. 
Anything, in fact, whether of a temporary or chronic 
nature, which impairs the vigor of the digestive organs, 
exposes the person thus weakened to choleraic attack.” 

Mr. Mason says that the actual dangers of a cholera 
epidemic are enormously increased and complicated by 
the terror and demoralization which the presence of the 
dreaded malady invariably inspires. ‘‘ Simple fear, of 
course, does not produce cholera,” he adds, ‘but It 
often checks and deranges the vital functions to a degree 
which may weaken the patient and greatly increase his 
susceptibility to choleraic influences.” 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PRAYER-BOOK. 


The ‘‘St. James Gazette” describes a 
very curious and, it would seem, genuine 
relic of Queen Elizabeth. This is a small 
prayer-book, three inches by two inches, 
in which the Queen has written in a very 
neat hand, on sixty five leaves of vellum, 
prayers in English, Greek, Latin, French, 
and Italian. The inside of the shagreen 
case, which is adorned with ruby clasps, 
contains a pair of miniatures of the Queen 
and the Duc d’Alencon, painted by 
Nicholas Hilliard ; and the book is evi- 
dently a gage d'amour prepared by the 
Queen for her suitor, probably about 
1581, when, as readers of Mr. Froude will 
remember, she announced to her court 
that she had accepted him for husband. 

The prayers are very autoblographical ; 
the writer speaks of herself as ‘* drawing 
my blood from kinges,” and thanke God 
for passing me from a prison to a pallace” 
and ‘‘placing me a Souveraigne Prince 
over thie people of England.” The history 
of the book can be traced from James IL, 
who gave it to the Duke of Berwick, 


whence it passed to Horace Walpole, and | ~ 


afterward to the Duchess of Portland. At 
her sale, in 1786, it was bought for ()ueen 


Charlotte for 101 guineas. She left it to] 


one of her ladies in waiting, from whom 
it was acquired by the late Duchess of 
Leeds; thence it passed into the late 
owner's hands. It is described in Wal 
pole’s *‘ Anecdotes of Painting” in his ac- 
count of the famous miniaturist, Nicholas 
Hilliard. 


A Foouisu Joke.—The clergyman and 
the organist of a fashionable church at 
Malvern were recently the victims of a 
most extraordinary hoax. One morning 
the organist, a young man possessing some 
ability aod a good opinion of himself, re- 
ceived what purported to be a letter from 
Dr. Grove, Director of the Royal College 
of Music, intimating that in recognition of 
his musical abilities the authorities of the 
college bad determined to confer upon 
him the degree of Bachelor of Music. Ac- 
companying the letter was a document de- 
scribed as the diploma, which it was 
directed should be read in church on the 
following Sunday. The recipient was 
also favored with a pattern of his academ- 
ical robes. He did not in the least doubt 
the authenticity of these communications, 
nor does any suspicion seem to have 
crossed the mind of the clergyman to 
whom he confided the secret of the great- 
ness which had been thus thrust upop 
him, When Sunday came the organist 
duly donned his robes, and the clergyman 
completed the joke by reading the ‘‘ di- 
ploma” to the wondering congregation. 
A gentleman present, however, was not 
so incredibly credulous as the youthful 
musician and the vicar, and a letter of fn- 
quiry to Dr. Grove led to the exposure of 
the hoax. The deluded clergyman has 
summoned a meeting of bis principal pa- 
rishioners to consider what steps shall be 
taken in the matter.—[ London Truth. 


SPIRITs LX THE CruET.—At a spiritual 
exhibition at the Municipal Court room 
last week some dozen ladies received 
bouquets from invisible hands by thrust. 
ing their own hands into a slit in a cloth 
cabinet. One lady who received a beauti- 
ful lot of geranium flowers from a spirit 
hand, found, on returning hore, much to 
her surprise, that they were plucked from 
her own window plants, although when 
she left the house she locked the doors 
and saw her plants allsafe. The next day 
her husband sweetened his ta with salt 
from the sugar-bow], and seasoned his bam 
with sulphur from the mustard cruet, and 
sweetened water from the vinegar bottle. 
He was about getting his back up at the 
carelessness of the cook, when his wife 
told him it must have been the work of 
the spirits. Lesson: Don’t try to deceive 
your wife with spirit flowers stolen from 
her own plants; if you do she'll deprive 


T 


A Resiniscence,—The West Newbury 
‘ Messenger” says, when the square pews 
were taken from the church many years 
ago, and the high, old-fashioned pulpit 
removed to give place to one of more 
modern style, Mr. Joseph Carleton, at 
that time landlord of the Rising Sun 
Hotel, purchased the pulpit, and placed 
it as an ornament over the front door of 
the tavern. Several newspapers made 
mention of the fact in long or short no- 
tices, some in prose and some in verse. 
Among others, the following, written by 
the late Rev. Leonard Withington, D.D., 
appeared in the Newburyport ‘‘ Herald :” 


“* This pulpit now before this tavern door 
Attracts a crowd it never drew before ; 

Ita power is now increased an hundred-fold— 
It has that spirit’s power which here its sold ; 
Yes, sinners now beneath that pulpit kneel, 
With strange devotion aud abundant zeal. 
It’s sweet to see the pulpit they can tell ; 
They love its form, they love its very smell ; 
They love to lean upon its sacred wood— 
The influence now is felt and understood : 
To you, West Newbury, you alone ’tis given 
To find the gate of hell the porch of heaven.’’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS DAY: 
I. 


The Adventures of Harry 
Marline: 


OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN MID- 
SHIPMAN'S LUCKY BAG. By 
Porter, author of ** Allan Dare and Kobert 
le Diable,”’ etc. With Illustrations. 
878 pages, paper. Price, $1. 

These lifelike and stirring adventures were writ- 
ten by the Admiral for the amusement of his boys; 
and, thinking it better for people to laugh than to 
ery, the author has put them into book form. The 
picture of the midshipmen in the olden times wil! 
delight our middies of the present day. 


II. 


A Nemesis ; 
Vapors. 


A NOVEL. By J. Mactanew Cossan, author 
of “The Cure of Souls.” 12mo, paper. 
Price, 25 cents. 

A graphic story of some tragic events that led to 
& poor curate’s marriage with a beautiful, refined, 
and delicate Frenchwoman in the wilds of Lanca 
shire, of al) conceivable places. 


IIL. 
New Cheap Edition, 


Mrs. Lorimer: 


A SKETCH IN BLACK AND WHITE. By 
Lveas Mast, author of * Colonel Enderby's 
Wife." 16mo, paper. Price, 30 cents. 


“*Mre. Lorimer’ ip not only brimful of cleverness, 
profuse and careless cleverness, as of one rich tn 
intelligence, and of genuine, softly reflective 
humor, stch as critics love; but of power of a kind 
so separate that it is hard to characterize, without 
quoting tm justification the whole book. It is as a 


or, Tinted 


that we recommend ‘Mrs. Lorimer.’ ”"—{London 
Spectator 
IV. 
New Cheap Edition. 


James Gordon's Wife: 


A NOVEL. 8y¥0, paper. Price, 2% cents, 
Vv. 
New, Revised, and Enlarged Ed!i- 
tion of 


Scientific Culture, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Jostan Par- 
sons Cooke, LL.D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in Harvard College. 12mo, 
cloth. Price, $1. 


“These lectures possess more than a special in- 
terest. ... Though they are general in their char- 
acter, and present no new theory, norany new de. 
velopment of an old theory, yet they bave the snap 
and vigor of an original thinker, the bloom of an 
untmpaired enthusiasm, at once, and the reserve of 
a trained scholar, who tells only what has been 
tested iu the crucible of thought.”"—({The Critic. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


you of the night-key.—( Brunswick (Me. 
elegraph. 


1, 8 5 Staxer, New Yorx. 


story of rare promise, alike of humor and of psthos, | - 


JOHNSON'S GENERAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL! 
A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and Office. Far superior to 


any work of the kind ever issued; containing 1,600 pages; new and beautiful 
engravings ; copper-plate maps of each State, and the foreign countries; interest 


| 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS. 


Leaves of Sham rock. 


A new, choice. an sical collection of 
100 of the best iRISH Mi MELODIES, arranged 
for the Piano or Organ ey are net difficult, 
and together form a volume of very brilliant and 
valuable muaic 

Price, cloth, $1.80; boards, $1; paper, 80 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. 2, Collection of 


Songsand Games 
for and Primaky Scnoons 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin, of the California 
Kindergarten Training School. 
A book of fine appearance, with valuable ang- 
gestions to teachers by ractical and enthua- 
silastic Kindergartner © also bas a fine and 
correct taste in poetry ond music, and provides 
for the play and study of the children 87 sweet 
songs. There are Aing Songs, Marching, (ift 
(fame, Good Morning, and other songs. Go 
accompaniments for Piano or Organ. Price, 
$1.50, cloth ; $1, board. 


Piano Classics. A truly nelec tand beautiful col- 
lecthon of new plano pleces. $1.50, cloth ; $1, 
boards. 


College Songs (50 cts ) Minstrel Songs ($2), and 
War Songs (50 cts), please everybody, and 
everybody buys them 


IN PRESS.-—A New Tem 
Book, and a Maile Voloe Chorus 


Any book mailied for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


UL. H. Dirsow & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


ce Song 


JUST ISSUED. 


Hymns of Praise. 


Grores A. Bact and P. Main, Editors. 


224 pages of the best Sunday-school songs, com- 
piled from the works of more than 


100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beautifully bound In cloth. 
Price, 50 cta. by mall ; $40 per 100 coples. 


A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 
Bethany Mission. the largest Sunday- 
school In New Vork City. 


“I wonder if you fully realize what a prize yo 
have tn une OF me." We have net 
the boo but long 
enough tyme that it ts beyorn:! 

uestion the bes Sunday school sony» 

have ever seen. It makesa long step in advance 
of the aver 5. 5S. hymn book, and fairly spark!) « 
with gems. The tuncs are solid and good, aa well 
as melodious, the bymne are weil chosen, and ti 
thousand or more children in our school (Bethan y 
are learning them rapidly, and teachers and scholar 
alike seem to enjoy m immensely. 
“ Hoping have su Cceas 
am, 


it deserves, ours very 
Harpes, Sur "t. 
“New Yor, May 12, 1985.” 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New Yor“, 
81 St., Chicago. 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23) 7 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


a first-class Lite 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cire 
Ing one half of the Required Headings of the course, 


Chautauqua Periodicals. 


Assembly Daily Herald, 


an eigh r printed on a steam power presa 
on the 
morning during the meeting in August ; 19 numbers 
in the volume, contalaoing <tenogra hie 


grounds at Chautauqua every 


reports of 


than 7) lectures on Science, Philosophy, Re 


more 
ligion, and Practical Questions, besides ———— of 
lec tures, 
AN INVALUABI 


debatea, and class room dri lls. 
COLLECTION 
The first number will appear Saturday, AS 1. 


Subscription price, 
In clubs of five or more at one time, 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


rary Magazinc. The organ of the 
e, contain 
Local Circles, 


with the special departments of 


Gyeestione and Answers on the Books in the courwe, 


L. & C. Work, and Notes on the Kequired Read 


od | 


A LITBKARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, 


furnishing articles from the furemost writers of 


the count 
Sub-eription Price, 


In Clubs of five or more at one time. . 1. 
Voi VL. willl begin with the vetobe r number, 


Chautauqua Boys and Girls. 


SOMETHING NEW. 
A Dally Boys and Girls, to be issued 


at Chautauqua in ust. Pictures of Chautauqua 
life. Full all children’s meetings. 
In Clubs of five or more 40 


COMBINATION OFFER,” 
and Assembly Daily Her- 


Assembly Daily Herald, 
and Boys and Girly, .70 
Address DK. T. L. FLUUp, Adit 


UNDAY 


CHOOLS 


Of every denomination, that are in search of a new 
singing book, will tind the very best of everything ir 


WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


“PURE DELIGHT.” 


WORDS 


BEST music. 


192 pages. Printed on toned paper, and nansnomely 
bound In boards. Price 35 cts. by mall, pe aid ; #1.) 
a dozen by express, e not noone 4d. The 
Publishers will send « single core 
for examination to any addres recede 


of thirty cals. SPECIMEN PACES FREE! 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, Oro. 


J, CHURCH & C0,, 55 East 13th lew York City 
‘TH cE A M ERIC A Ni 


i 


“UNION 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


OU can, by ten weeks’ study, master either 

of these languages sufficiently for every- 

orsen 8 celebrat istersch 

Terms, $5.00 for books 4 

vilege of anewers to all questions, and 

pa of exercises. Sample copy, part 1, 
Bcents. Liberal Terms to Teachers 


Meisterschaft Publishing (o., Herald Building, 


Advertisement in The Christian Union.’ 


Boston, Mass. 


and statistical tables; colored charts, 


Men wanted in every county. 


By Subscription only, 
Complete in two volumes. 


etc., etc, 


It has 26 Associate and 


with contributions from eminent scholars in al! parts of the 
world. The names ofthe writers are appended to their articles, afeature peculiar 
to our works alone. It is Jatey than any Cyclopedia published. 


Address 


A.J. JOHNSON &CO., 


11 Creat Jones St. New York. 


etc. Send 10 cents 
of over 7,000 subjects. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


or an n 
by all ons of famous ori ae 


embracing reproduc- 


Paintings, Sculpture, Architecture 
n stamps for Catalogue and Supplement 
Mention this paper. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 


838 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


It has lately been decided to increase the already large 
staff of German military pigeons, of which there are at 
present in different fortresses about 4,000. These pigeons 
are taught not to alight on the dovecote, but, on their 
arrival at their destination, to knock against the closed 
wire wicket, which motion causes a leaden ball to drop, 
thereby opening the wicket and setting a mechanism in 
motion that connects with a bell in the room of the 
keeper. The officer then detaches the message from the 
tail feathers of the pigeon, the message being rolled up 
in the hollow quill of a pigeon’s tail feather, which 
feathers are carefully collected for dispatch purposes, as 
being most easily hidden among the natural feathers of 
the carrier bird. 


*‘ The advertisements of men who want clerkships,”’ 
says the Washington correspondent of the Cleveland 
‘* Leader,” ‘‘ begin again to appear in the papers. You 
may see in the ‘Star’ and ‘ Post’ that this man or that 
man will give $100 or $50 to any one who will get hima 
place in the departments. Others are offering $10 a 
month of their salaries to any one who will procure them 
places, and I had a chat with a young lawyer, of no 
great influence, who told me that forty office-seekers 
had offered him five dollars a month up to $200 cash if 
he would get them places as messengers in the various 
departments.” 


According to the testimony of many friends of the late 
Bishop Jacobson, of Chester, he was never to be “‘ caught 
napping in social cenversation. (nce, when in com- 
pany, after dinner, the clergyman just appointed toa 
leading pulpit was under discussion. The bishop said 
nothing, but listened attentively to the various expressions 
of opirion, like or dislike, until a lady appealed directly 
to him with “‘ And what do you think, my lord, of the 
new vicar?” ‘‘I think,” replied Dr. Jacobson, smiling 
at his own discreetness, ‘‘ that he is a middle-aged man.” 


A Frenchman has been studying the fate of crowned 
heads, and his list of the unfortunate rulers of the world 
is interesting. He reckons that up to the present time 
2,540 emperors and kings have governed 64 nations. Of 
these sovereigns 300 were driven from their thrones, 64 
abdicated, 24 committed suicide, 12 became insane, 100 
fell in battle, 123 were made prisoners, 25 died martyrs, 
151 were assassinated, and 108 legally condemned to 
death and executed. 


A Kansas paper says that a Lighly patriotic citizen of 
Vacaville, California, who detests the heathen Chinee, 
recently refused to sell a native of the Celestial Empire 
a lot for one thousand dollars, but sold it to an esteemed 
Yankee friend for five hundred dollars. With an eye 
to business the esteemed Yankee sold it to the heathen 
and pocketed a profit of five hundred dollars, and the 
patriotic citizen now has a ‘‘ Chinese washee”’ sign float- 
ing next door. 


The London “ Truth” gives the following origina} 
observations on astrofomy from a sermon of a Welsh 
curate preaching to an English congregation, preserving 
the pronunciation as far as possible: ‘‘ A starr is but a 
lidl dotintheskyee. Saw many starrs mek one plannat. 
Saw many plannats mek a constellesshon. Saw many 
constellesshons mek one milkee we. Six milkee wes 
mek one rorriborriallis.’’ 


Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, relates that he and 
the Rev. T. W. Coit, lately deceased, were once conduct 
ing a service together. During a chant before the prayers 
he turned to Dr. Coit and asked: ‘‘ Has Congress ad- 
journed yet?’ so as to know whether or not to offer 
the prayer for that body. His gravity was nearly upset 
by Dr. Coit’s,grim reply : ‘‘ No; and never will |” 


A painless method of extracting teeth has been in- 
vented by a Swiss surgeon. A thick square of soft rub 
ber is pushed over the tooth until the root is well en- 
veloped. The contraction of the rubber gradually lifts 
the tooth out of its bed, say in four or five days, and 
neither pain nor hemorrhage attends the process, It 
will be a welcome boon to sufferers, 


An order has been issued to the conductors of the 
Louisville street-cars, directing them to assist old women, 
regardless of color, on and off the cars. This has been | 
done because several conductors declined to assist colored 
women, one of whom made a complaint. There is a 
rumor that the conductors will refuse to obey, and that 
a strike is possible. 


The perfume manufacturers of Nice and Cannes crush 
154,000 pounds of oraage blossoms, 18,200 pounds of | 
acacia flowers, 154,000 pounds of rose leaves, 35,200 
pounds of jasmine blossoms, 22,000 pdunds of violets,. 
8,800 pounds of tuberoses, and relatively large amount | 
of Spanish lilacs, rosemary, mint, lime and lemon blos- 
aoms, every year. 


A stranger recently entered one of the churches in 
Indianapolis, and was allowed to stand awhile in the aisle. 
At length he was approached by one of the brethren, 


‘Christ's Church, sir!” ‘Is Hein?” Thechurchman 
took the hint and gave the stranger a seat. 


The ‘Christian Advocate” says: “‘ The carrying of 
caged birds into the house of God on Children’s Day and 
Other occasions has come to be a distraction and a nul- 
sance, and should be stopped. Well behaved and happy 
children singing the praise of God need no help from 
birds.” 


The bullion in the New York Assay Office has just 
been exemined and weighed. There were $39,000,000 
in gold bullion and $700,000 in silver bullion handled. 
The scales used could be adjusted to weigh anywhere 
from a hundreth part of an ounce to 5,000 ounces. 


An English clergyman in London recently made the 
following extraordinary announcement to his congrega- 
tion: ‘‘There will be an amateur concert and ballet 
under distinguished patronage; the ballet will be 
danced entirely by the children of ladies |” 


The London Peabody Fund nowamounts to $5,086, - 
595. It provides for 10,144 rooms, supplying low- 
priced homes to 18,453 people. Five thousand six 
hundred and seventy dollars paid all last year’s ex- 
penses for management. 

Said a religious weekly lately: ‘‘To the impartial 
eye of the Judge of all the earth, we cannot doubt 
that Protestant bigotry smells as rank as Catholic.” 
“To our ear,” says the witty Dr. Buckley, “this 
looks incorrect.” 


It should be remembered to the everlasting credit of 
Nebuchadnezzar that though he cast Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego into the fiery furnace, he did not ask 
them : ‘‘Is this hot enough for you ?”—[ Philadelphia 
Record. 


The latest advertising dodge of a successful English 
paper, made up of scissorings from other papers, is to 
offer five hundred dollars to the heirs of any person 
found dead with a copy of the aforesaid paper on his 
person. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chrie- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage slamp, will reosive a reply 
either through the columns of Uv paper or by personal letter, The 
answer will be given as promplly as practicable, } 

I take a subscriber's advantage of your column of inquiries 
and suggestions to present a case of difficulty, for solution, if 
possible. It is that of a young woman, the adopted child of 
Christian parents, who is herself a professing member of the 
Chureh, who has been detected recently in a course of dishon- 
esty and deceit that has evidently been of long continuance. 
She has more than once in the past been accused of minor acts 
of the same kind, and has confessed and profeesed repentance. 
But in the present case she denies utterly the charges, and, al- 
though her denials have been refated, almost before they leave 
her lips, by the strongest evidence, she persists, and remains 
apparently entirely unmoved by the exposure of her repeated 
falsehoods. 

Her training has been careful and conscientious. Her adopted 
parents are persons of the strictest integrity, and both by word 
and example bave influenced her toward truth and goodness. 
What Is to be done in euch a case? Can you suggest any line of 
treatment to awaken a conscience that seems insensibie on the 
ground of truthfuiness and falsehood, even though its possessor 
has taken upon her the vows of Christ? Is there any institution 
with which you are acquainted which takes the charge of such 
cases’ The parents feel that under her present government she 
is far from improving, and are willing to make any change or 
sacrifice that promises reformation ;: and in the hope that from 
you or through you some heipful suggestion may oome, this 
appeai has been sent in their behalf. 

Poor child! as though to be reared in a Christian family, 
so called, could neutralize the influence of a possible bad 
heredity and certainly bad education ; as though lying is an 
exceptional sin, which should be especially censurable in 
the adopted member of a Christian family, when in one 
form or another all men are liars. This sin does not sep- 
arate and estrange her from humanity. By it she has a com- 
mon relation to the rest of mankind. The methods of cure 
or means of salvation are the same (are they not ?) as should 
be used with any and all sinners of every grade. If the 
evil quality originates in heredity, then rational means, sucb 
as God in his providence wields for the reclamation of the 
race, should be applied definitely to this particular sinner. 
If uneducated, give her the highest possible intellectual de 
velopment, environ her with sxillfully selected associations 
and human influences calculated to repress that which is 
bad and deyelop the opposite good. If, on the other hand, 
there is no special taint of bad inheritance in this case, and 
the present perversity is the product of bad bringing up, 
then the case should be studied with more care, and the 
environment changed substantially as suggested above. 
There is no possibility to prescribe on a memorandum of 
symptoms as the traveling physicians do, but the case needs 
thoroagb diagnosis; common sense and a really benevo- 
} lent purpose will produce all the results possible to be had 
im this day and generation. The letter asks suggestions for 
a line of treatment to awaken @ conscience. The need is to 
educate a comsciemce that mist be already awakened in 
some direction; and may not the use of this term, in place 
of the one used by our correspondent, itself suggest the 
true line of treatment? Unless the child has become ex- 
ceedingly perverse, 0 as to be a dangerous member of 
society, we should counsel friends not to send her away to 
}any institution ;| comserve what remains Of self-respect ; do 


when he ventured to inquire, “ What church 1s this ?” 


| not crush it out. Do not be repelled by the discovered 


fault, but enter into such sympathy with the defective char- 
acter in hand as shall enable the good purpose to fasten 
upon the apparently dormant normal sense developing it. 
Love, gentleness, patience—above all, patience, infinite, 
irresistible patience—constitute the remedy. The method 
must be what circumstances dictate. 


I found in your excellent paper of the 2ist, in a sermon by the 
Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D.D., this sentence : “ If Joseph and Mary 
hadn't brought up their boy with a more nervy discipline than a 
good many modern parents are bringing up theirs, there wouldn't 
have been any Redeemer.”’ Is this true? Was it the “ nervy 
discipline "' of those parents which gave to the world its Saviour? 

Most of this sermon I like mach, and admit the laxity of dis- 
cipline of modern parents, but can't understand this, and beg to 
be enlightened through your columns. A. 0. C. 

SomERVILLE, Mass. 

This letter is one of several similar letters from like per- 
plexed correspondents. We do not understand Dr. Park- 
hurst to intimate thatthe ‘‘ nervy discipline ’’ gave the world 
ite Redeemer; but if there had been no nervy discipline the 
child would not have grown in knowledge and in favor 
with God and with men. He who appointed Jesus of 
Nazareth to be the world’s Redeemer, appointed also all the 
means necessary to that end, including the piety of the 
mother and the discipline of the home. 


Reading the last Christian Union, I find, on page 2,‘ We are 
fast getting to the point beyond which the great inter-State com- 
meree cannot be left to what are called the laws of trade,” eto. 
If the laws of trade cannot regulate inter-State commerce in 
our own country, how can we depend upon them for such regula- 
tion between different countries, which is, I suppose, the aim of 
free-traders ? 

Experience has thus far indicated that commerce can be 
safely left to regulate itself on the great waterways ; because 
they are free, and a monopoly is an impossibility. Bat 
ander our system of railroad transportation, the highways 
of the nation have become private property, and under 
private control, If it were possible for the nation to own 
the highways, as it used to do before the days of railroads, 
leaving every one to put on his own trains, and ran them, 
under a general regulation, and ata specified toll, as the 
Erie Canal has been operated in New York State, probably 
free competition would keep freights at a fair rate. Inter- 
national commerce is, so far as we are concerned, on water- 
ways chiefly. 


In reference to the inquiry noted in this week’s paper for 
a specific answer to Paine’s ‘* Age of Reason,’’ by all means 
call attention to Bishop Watson’s reply, published by the 
American Tract Society. It is broad, candid, incisive, and 
while some of its positions are now superseded, yet in gen- 
eral itis a remarkable and triumphant answer, especially 
considering the time when it was written. 

I agree with you thatin general the constructive work of 
advocating belief isthe better way of counteracting unbelief, 
bat for certain times and experiences a fair and square 
detailed reply to infidel objections and arguments is bota 
demanded and deserved. I have neither the book nor the 
title at hand, but remember it well as shirking no difficul- 
ties and flattening out finely all objections. E. B. 

Braprogp, Pa. 

The volume was published in the ‘‘ Seaside Library " some 
time ago, with an introduction by the Rey. John Hall. 


The words “altruism” and “altruistic” are often found now 
in published sermons, and in articles in the papers. Mr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, in his sermon on prayer, published in your last 
number, speaks of “the passion of Christ's ‘altruistic’ love.” 
Now, Ido not believe that one hearer of sermons, or one of your 
readers in a hundred, has the faintest poasble idea of what 
“altruism” or “altruistic’’ means. And they cannot find out 
from Webster's Dictionary. Perhaps you wil! teli them. A. P. 

Conn. 

Altruistic, from alter (Latin), another, means devoted to or 
full of others’ interests and weil-being ; it is the opposite of 
egotistic, from ego (Latin), devoted to or full of one’s self. 
The egotistic philosophy teaches that if every man takes care 
of himself the world will be well taken care of ; the altruistic 
philosophy, that every man should look, not on his own 
things, but on the things of others. It is little more than a 
new name for Christian love. 


I would like to recommend to the correspondent who 
wrote to The Christian Union for ‘* books suitable to young 
men who are impressed and put to confusion by unbeliey 
ers,’’ the book entitled *‘ Christianity’s Challenge,’’ by the 
Rey. Herrick Johnson, D.D., published by the American 


Tract Bociety. I think it one of the clearest, ablest works 
on the subject that I ever read. M. U. J. 
CuaTuam, N. J. 


I am in want of, call ita sort of Carpenters’ Manual, a work 
that will assist in all sorts of caloulations, estimates, how to 
measure for angles, and in fact all that pertains to an ordinary 
builder's work. Some cheap work would be preferred. 8B. 

Probably ‘‘Practical Carpentry,’’ published by ‘‘ The 
Builder and Woodworker,’’ 204 Broadway, New York (§1) 
would be just what you went. 


In reply to the inguiry in Tae Christian Union concerning 
the publishers of 8. E. Dawson’s ‘‘Study of the Princess,’ 
we are informed that a copy may be obtained by sending to 
the publishers, Dawson Brothers, No. 233 St. James Street, 
Montreal, Que. The price is $1. 


A correspondent who inquires in regard to a book of 
** Bible Stories’’ by Mra. Emily Huntington Miller is in- 
formed that Mrs. Miller has not yet published a book of the 
kind, but probably will prepare a volume on the subject 
before long. 

Will you please tel] me if “ Bible Models,"’ by Richard Newton, 
D.D., is a book that can be purchased, and if so where I can get 
H.A.C. 

Ill. 

It ig published by George Barrie, Philadelphia, 


Ay 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
( Motto; Bear ye one another's burdens.) 


T is only of late years that the community has waked 
up to the need of working-girls’ clubs, and while for 
some time past workingmen have been provided with 
reading-rooms and recreations for their leisure hours by 
associations connected with the various churches, the 
factory-girls of our great cities have been left to find 
their own diversions, however harmful they might be. 
In one large manufacturing city of our neighborhood 
the streets every evening are thronged with girls whose 
only and most pernicious amusement is to walk up and 
down the most popular thoroughfares with the idlest 
motives of curiosity or vanity. One can hardly blame 
them for this when one imagines them coming home 
each evening from a hard day’s work to poor surround. 
ings, where there is nothing to interest or enliven them 
in their leisure hours, no elevating companionship 
to impart a zest to their lives, no books to teach them 
how much broader life is than the small view they get 
of it. The “‘ Girls’ Friendly Society” holds within it 
fostering arms girls of all the Engiish-epeaking nations, 
so that one of its members going from America to Aus- 
tralia, or from England to America, will find herself at 
once among friends, and introduced to the privileges of 
a club and reading-room where she will be under the 
friendly care of some lady able to give her help and 
counsel in emergencies, and a little added brightness and 
interest in her daily life. 

The Society was founded in England in 1875, under 
the presidency of the Archbishops of York and Canter- 
bury, its objects, according to the constitution, being : 
‘*1. To bind together in one society working-girls and 
young women as members, and ladies as associates, for 
mutual help (religious and secular), for sympathy and 
prayer. 2. To encourage purity of life, dutifulness to 
parents, faithfulness to employers, and thrift. 8. To 
provide the privileges of the Society for its members 
wherever they may be, by giving them an introduction 
from one branch to another.” The Society rapidly in- 
creased and spread among the commercial towns of Eng 
land and her colonies, and in 1877 was established in 
America, flourishing especially in the great factory 
towns of New England. By degrees it has worked 
down to our part of the country, and has been also es- 
tablished in several Western towns. In Richmond, In- 
diana, it furnishes a temporary home for any members 
seeking employment in the West, in obtaining which 
they are aided by the associates of that branch. This is 
also the case in New York, where members landing 
from foreign parts are received. 

In Newark, N. J., where factories are numerous, a 
meeting was called on February 18, 1885, by the rector 
of Trinity Church, the Rev. J. Sanders Reed, for the 
purpose of establishing a Girls’ Friendly Soclety in that 
city. The ladies of the church came forward to aid him, 
a bazar was held, much was given by private subscrip- 
tion, and in the latter part of April a house was taken 
for the members. This was furnished entirely by dona- 
tions from friends, many books and various sorta of 
games being also contributed. There are now sixty 
members, and thirty working associates, of whom there 
isa genera) reunion every Friday evening, when new 
members are admitted in a constantly increasing stream. 

Each working associate has under her charge several 
members, visits them if they are fll, directs them if in 
any way they need counsel, and meets them every week 
in the club-house. The house is open every day and in 
the evening until nine o'clock, besides special hours on 
Sunday. The best magazines are subscribed for, 
besides the donations of standard books. There is a 
large garden where the girls can take out-of door exer- 
cise if they like, and as many of them are not more 
than fourteen years of age, this is well appreciated. A 
matron lives in the house, and exercises a personal super- 
vision over all that goes on there. The work prospers, 
as all healthy things under Providence must do, and 
those engaged in it feel that their labors are blessed. 


WHO WILL RESPOND? 


HE readers of The Christian Union are always so 
generous in response to a call in behalf of children 
that we know that it will be only necessary to call their 
attention to the following letter from the Secretary of 
the Children’s Aid Society to loosen their purse-strings. 
This is also an opportunity for Sunday-schools, and in. 
dividual classes in Sunday-schools, to do a generous and 
kindly act by raising money enough to send one mother 
and child to the seaside for a week. It will make your 
vacation more enjoyable to know that you have made 
life more comfortable—have added an unusual pleasure 
to a life less blessed than your own: 

* This week a number of infants, almost at the point of 
death from cholera infantum, were brought down to 
to the Sanitarium at Bath, with their mothers, from the 
crowded Italian quarter near the Five Points. The 
children recovered within a day, and are now apparent- 
ly nearly well. 


“The airy bathing pavilion, built by the kindness of 
the Misses Rhinelander, {is an incredible enjoyment and 
means of health to these poor creatures. Even on the 
hot Thursday a strong sa air blew over this end of the 
Island into the Narrows, and brought health and vigor 
to the poor dying infants of the tenement-houses who 
were sheltered there. 

‘* But we have great difficulty in supporting this new 
branch of our work. We hope to have some thousands 
of the sick mothers and infants here during the sum- 
mer, provided only the means be supplied. Each 
mother and child will probably cost only three or four 
dollars per week for food, wages, medical care, trans- 
portation, and all expenses except construction. Will 
not your readers who are enjoying the mountains or the 
sea, in this broiling weather, remember these poor little 
ores of the tenement-houses ? 

‘* Gifts may be sent in checks or postal orders, made 
payable to Mr. George 8. Coe, Treasurer. 

“C. L. Brace, 
‘* Secretary Children’s Ald Society. 

“No, 24 St. Marx’s PLace, New July 10.” 


AN INSTALLATION AT NEW LONDON. 


HE installation of the Rev. Dr. James G. Johnson, 
lately of Rutland, Vt., to the pastorate of the Sec- 
ond Congregational Church in New London, Conn., 
took place July 8, and in the memories of past service 
which it recalled, and the prophecies of future useful. 
ness to which it must have given birth in the mind of 
every one present, was an altogether enjoyable and in. 
spiring occasion. The Council met in the afternoon, 
the Rev. Dr. Walker, of Hartford, presiding as Moder- 
ator. After the usual submission of letters and records, 
Dr. Johnson read as his statement of faith what is 
popularly known as the New Congregational Creed. 
The questions were few and unimportant. In the even- 
ing the large and beautiful church edifice was filled 
with a representative New London audience. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. J. H. Seelye, D.D., of 
Amherst College, and was large in its thought, strong 
in its statements, and impressive in its delivery. The 
Rev. Dr Millard, of Norwich, made the installing 
prayer. The charge to the pastor was given by the 
Rev. Dr. Walker, and was most earnest and felicitous, 
adapting itself with uncommon sagacity to the peculiar 
circumstances of the case in view of the great and last 
ing work which Dr. Johnson bas done in Rutland, and 
the large and important duties to which he is now called 
in a second pastorate. If anything were needed tomake 
the new pastor welcome, it was certainly supplied in 
the affectionate, eloquent, and elevated address with 
which the Rev. E. W. Bacon, of New London, extended 
the right hand of fellowship; nor did the Rev. Pro- 
fessor John Phelps Taylor, the former pastor of the 
church, fall below the high level of the exercises of the 
evening in his charge to the people. His address was 
fervent, finished, and thoughtful. It is not often that 
the exercises of installation are s0 penetrated with pro- 
found and sincere affection, and so full of promise for a 
continuance of noble work, as those which attended the 
opening of Dr. Johnson's pastorate in New London. 
He brings to his new people the impetus of an eminently 
fruitful service and the warmth of a very unusual affec- 
tion on the part of the people whom he has just left. 


— _ 


A PASTORATE OF FIFTY YEARS. 


CATTERED along the southeastern borders of 

New York State are numerous little hamlets, to 

any one of which might be fitted Irving's description of 

rural quiet : ‘‘ So still was it, that on a drowsy summer 

afternoon the’ buzzing of a blue-bottle fly might be 
heard from one end of the village to the otber.” 

As one sees these little towns, perched on lofty ridges 
which already give a suggestion of the beauty of the 
‘‘ Berkshire Hills” further north, their quiet beauty, and 
the peace that pervades their shaded streets, make a pict- 
ure of almost unequaled pastoral loveliness. On the 
7th of July, Pourd Ridge, N. Y., one of the prettiest 
of these parishes, was busied in celebrating an event as 
unique as it was interesting. This was the golden wed- 
ding of the Presbyterian church, this year making the 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
William Patterson. In front of the little church, with 
its high pulpit, its straight-backed pews, and quaint 
galleries, was a large tent, which served as a nucleus 
for the gathering which completely filled and over- 
flowed the sedate little town. The Presbytery of West- 
chester occupied seats on the platform with the Rev. 
Mr. Patterson, whose noble figure and saintly face came 
to the audience like a benediction. Dr. Baird, of Rye, 
was the historian, and then followed felicitous addresses 
of congratulation frora the neighboring parishes, repre- 
sented by the Rev. Mr. Hoyt, the Rev. Mr. Calkins, the 
Rev. Mr. Butler, and the Rev. Dr. Adams, of New York. 
After these came a short poem, a singularly beautiful 


and touching tribute to the virtue of this model shep 
herd, by Dr. William G. Brownson, of New Canaan, 
one of the ablest and most popular of the Fairfield 
County practitioners, and ex-President of the Connectt- 
cut Medical Society. 

For half a century the Rev. Mr. Patterson has min- 
istered to the wants of his little flock, sharing their joys 
and bearing their griefs. Many of these life histories he 
has followed from the cradle to the grave. “tke Bay- 
ard, he is literally sans reproche, and his great power for 
good lies chiefly in the fact that his tcaching is more by 
example than by precept. 


** The love of Christ and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he followed it himself.”’ 


Just over the border from Pound Ridge lies the 
‘land of steady habits,” sufficiently near for this parish 
to have imbibed some of the peculiar Connecticut no- 
tions and staid habits. So long and harmonious a union 
is a credit alike to pastor and flock. 

E. H. D. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 


—The Universalist Society of Milford, Mass., will cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of organization, September 14 
and 15. 

—Last season a chapel was built at Magnolia, Mass., ata 
cost of about $4,000. The dedication occurred the 5th of 
the present month, the Rev. James Freeman Clarke, D. D., 
preaching the sermon and taking for his subject “ The 
Unity of Christian Faith and Life.’’ The chapel was built 
for the accommodation of the people of Magnolia, and is 
essentially unsectarian, as all the clergymen who visit there 
in summer are invited to officiate. 

—Last week the Lee Street Church property in Cambridge, 
Mass., was sold at auction under a power of sale mortgage 
held by the Cambridge Savings Bank. Hereafter the Lee 
Street Society, the Third Congregational Society of East 
Cambridge, and the Austin Street Society of Cambridge- 
port, will join together and have their place of worship at 
the old building on Austin Street. 

—Mrs. Betsy Smith, of New Ipswich, N. H., recently de- 
ceased, bequeathed $2,000 to Universalist organizations, 
$1,000 to New Ipewich cemeteries, and $500 to the New 
Hampshire Insane Asylum. 

—Charles River Baptist Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
proposes to erect a new building of brick or stone on the 
site of the present chapel, at the corner of Magazine Street 
and Putnam Avenue, and a committee has been appointed 
to solicit subscriptions for it. The present chapel was 
erected in 1860 as a branch of the Central Square Baptist 
Church, and a separate society was organized in 1870. 

—The tenth annual temperance camp-meeting at Sebago 
Lake, Me., will take place Saturday and Sunday, July 25 
and 26. 

—The Congregational church of Billerica, Mass., has 
lately been thoroughly renovated, and on Wednesday of 
last week was rededicated. The building was erected in 
1830. 

—Norfolk County Temperance Union held a quarterly 
meeting at Medway, Mass., July 8. 

—In the Avon Place Home for Children, of Cambridge, 
Mass., there were twenty-five children cared for the past 
year, according to the eleventh annual report, which was 
recently published. During the year $1,025 were added to 
the permanent fund of the institution, which now amounts 
to $15,000. 

—Union Baptist Church (colored) of Cambridgeport, 
Mass., was dedicated Thursday of last week. 

—A German Presbyterian church was recently dedicated 
at Manchester, N. H. 

—The new Union Baptist Church at Cambridge, Maas., is 
completed, and was dedicated July 12. 

—The Gospel meetings in the tent on Pittsfleld Common 
are a great success. Over 1,000 persons are present every 
evening. These services are eonducted by Mr. Pratt, and 
will continue for four or five weeks longer. The interest in 
these meetings has deepened to such an extent that many 
prominent society women in the town are holding Bible 
readings at their own homes every afternoon. 

—The Winooski Avenue Congregational Church at Bur- 
lington, Vt., wil hereafter be known as the First Church in 
Burlington. 

—8t. John’s Methodist Church of New Haven, Conn., 
raised a $6,000 debt July 5. Itis proposed to burn the 
mortgage at an early date. 

—In consequence of the financial difficulties of the con- 
tractor a delay has been occasioned in the completion of the 
building of the new Central Church at Worcester, Maas. 

—The third annual meeting of the Connecticut Baptist 
Bible School Union will be held at Crescent Beach, begin- 
ning July 13, and continuing four days. Crescent Beach is 
located on the Sound, near Norwalk, and has become the 
summer habitation of a number of the Baptists of Connect- 
icut. 

—The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, pastor of the Center 
Church of New Haven, has received a check for $1,000 
from Mr. Henry 8. Dawson, the income to be used to 
furnish bread for the needy. Mr. Dawson intends this 
thousand dollars to be the nucleus of a fund which shall be 
increased from year to year by donations from benevolent 
individuals. He has appointed as trustees of the fund the 
Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth, the Rev. Edward Harwood, rector 
of Trinity Church, and the Mayor of the city. 
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--The Round Lake Sunday-School Assembly will be in 
= ssion at Round Lake, N. Y., from July 14 to July 27, in- 
v-usive. The programme for each day is interesting, em- 
t acing, as it does, men whose names are familiar with and 
waided to the subjects they will treat. Special induce- 
1 ents are offered for the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
t'ou Day (July 26), which was so great a success last year. 

--The Board of Managers of the American Bible Society 
(Now York) have issued a circular in which they state that 
t 1s available receipts of the Society have fallen short over 

20,000 during the past four years. After giving the 
“mount of income and outlay, they close by stating that 
nnless financial help is given at once they must necessarily 
« urtail their work. 

-—In consequence of a continued and uninterrupted dis- 
‘nsion in Trinity Church at Mount Vernon, N. Y., a Re 
formed Episcopal church has been organized. Last Sunday 
tavir first services were held in the Universalists’ church by 
the Rey. Dr. Sabine. 

—The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has closed for the pres- 
ent his series of sermons on Evolution. The Thirteenth 
Regiment of Brooklyn, of which Mr. Beecher is chaplain, 
has been ordered to the camp-ground at Peekskill, and this 
necessitated Mr. Beecher’s absence the last Sunday preceding 
the date of bis usua) vacation. In the Fall he will take up 
as subjects ‘‘The Atonement,’’ *‘The Miracles,’ ‘‘ The 
Divinity of Christ,’’ ‘‘ Immortality,’’ and kindred subjects. 

—The Charity Organization Society of New York has no 
endowment or permanent fund of any description, and is 
dependent entirely upon voluntary contributions for its 
support. The work of the Society is necessarily expensive. 
It will require $6,000 to pay the expenses of the proposed 
work from the present time until the first of November, 
and it is earnestly desired that donations be made to the 
Society at an early date. 

—At the Park Avenue Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn farewell services were held last week, when Dr. C. P. W. 
Merritt and family, together with the congregation, met for 
the last time previous to his departure as medical mission- 
ary to China. Dr. Merritt goes laden with the best wishes 
of his friends. 

—The new edifice of the Berean New Evangelical Church, 
corner Sumner Avenue and Pulaski Street, Brooklyn, was 
dedicated last week. 

—The woodyard under the control of the Board of Char- 
ities of Brooklyn has been closed on account of the depart- 
ure of so many families from the city. It is unfortunate 
that the yard cannot be kept open, as its closing prevents 
many from obtaining the temporary employment that would 
relieve them from {mmediate necessities. 

—During the absence of the Rev. George F. Pentecost, pas- 
tor of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church at Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., his pulpit will be filled by bis brother, the Rev. 
Hugh 0. Pentecost. Previous to the pastor’s departure he 
asked his congregation for money with which to beautify 
the church building and ite surroundings. The necessary 
improvements will require the closing of the church during 
the last two weeks in August. 

—The lodging-house of the Sanitary Aid Society of the 
Tenth Ward, New York, made a report, showing what they 
have accomplished since the house was first opened in April. 
They have given shelter to 3,953 men. All but ninety of this 
number were foreigners, and came from the tenement- 
houses in the ward. The house is now self-eupporting. 

—During the summer the Rey. 8. P. Halsey will be act- 
ing pastor of the Central Congregational Church of Brook- 
lyn. The pulpit will be supplied as follows: July 19, 
W. 8. Hubbell, D.D., Buffalo, N. Y.; July 26, Alexander 
MeKenzie, D.D., Cambridge, Mass.; August 2, tke Rey. 
Michael Burnham, Springfield, Mass.; August 9, the Rev. 
Cc. W. Park, Birmingbam, Conn.; August 16, the Rev. 
W. F. Whittaker, Orange, N.J.; August 28, the Rev. Michael 
Burnbam, Springfield, Mass.: August 30, W. 8. Hubbell, 
D.D., Baffalo, N. Y.: September 6, the Rev. James Powell, 
New York City. 

—At the General Synod of the Reformed Church at Syra- 
cuse, the Committee on the State of Religion reported sta- 
tistics as follows : ‘‘ Churches, 525; ministers, 561 ; received 
on confession, 4,309; leaving to the denomination a net 
gain to ite total membership of 2,065. Total now in com- 
munion, 82,089; religious and benevolent contributions, 
$230,315.10 ; contributed for church purposes, $871,887.26 ; 
total, $1,101,702.86. The total membership in communion 
was about 55,000 in 1866, and abont 74,000 in 1876. The 
Sunday-schools and scholars have more than doubled in 
twenty years. In the last ten years liberality has greatly 
increased.’’ 

—The corner-stone for a new Episcopal church at Scotte- 
ville, N. Y., was laid July 1. 

—The Presbyterian Historical Society of Philadelphia is 
in a highly prosperous condition. Among the gifts that 
have been presented he last year is a volume of manuscript 
sermons by the late Rev. H. A. Borden, D.D. 

—A new chapel has been erected by the Baptist City 
Mission Society of Philadelphia, on Twelfth Street and 
Lehigh Avenue. The chapel will cost $8,000. It is ex- 
pected to be ready for occupancy November 1. 

—The 125th anniversary of the dedication of the Old 
Swedish Church in Upper Merriman, Pa., was recently 
celebrated. 

—A Methodist Episcopal church was recently dedicated 
at Smithtown, N.J. 

—Four years ago the North Baptist Church of Newark 
cleared off a mortgage debt of $12,000. They then ex- 
pended $2,000 in improving and beautifying their church. 
About six months ago the plastering on the main audience- 
room fell and the building was declared unsafe. Repairs 
were then begun, and it was put in perfect order, but now 
bas a mortgage of $10,000 resting upon it. The pastor, the 


Rev. H. H. Barbour, suggested to his people last Sunday 
that subscriptions be made at once, to be payable in quar- 
terly installments six months apart. The proposal met 
with hearty approval, and the entire amount of the debt is 
pledged. The date of the first payment was made De- 
cember 1, but it has since been decided to make July 19 the 
date of the first payment. 

—The Chandler Memoria! Church of Philadelphia will 
hereafter be known as the Beacon Church. The new build- 
ing, which is located on Cumberland Street, west of Cedar, 
will be one of the finest buildings in thecity. It will be 
heated by steam, and in every way attractive. The build- 
ing at the rear of the church will be devoted to secular and 
benevolent uses; it will be maintained forthe benefit of 
the general public, and is a memorial of the late Albert 
Diaston, Esq. This movement was projected by the Rey. 
Francis L. Robbins, D.D. 

—B8t. Mark’s Church, at Second Avenue and Tenth Street, 
New York, is undergoing extensive repairs, to cost $10,000. 

—The Church of the Blessed Hope (Second Adventists), 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., was reopened last Sunday. The church 
has been improved in the interior. 

—A native Armenian was ordained at the evening services 
at Calvary Baptist Church at New York, last Sunday, as 
missionary toArmenia. He is not able toepeak English, and 
is the firet Armenian ever ordained in this country. Ar- 
menia bas been under the care of the Congregationalists. 

THE WEST. 

—The churches at Pinckney and Hamburg, Mich., bave 
united for the purpose of securing a pastor who will officiate 
at both places. 

—The Congregational church at Clare, Mich., has been re- 
paired, and an effort is being made to purchase a parsonage. 

—An extra effort is being made among the poor at Manis- 
tee, Mich. (One of the churches will hold services Sunday 
evening in a public hall. This is an effort to attract the 
non-church-going element. 

—The Presbyterian church at Iron Mountain, Mich., will 
build a new house of worship during the coming summer, 
and the church at Tustin is being pushed toward comple- 
tion. 

—The Presbyterian church at Grand Haven, Mich., is 
making every effort to remove a debt of $5,000, which has 
been such an incubus on their church work during the past 
year. At Kalamazoo a new l’resbyterian church was dedi- 
cated July 1. A new Episcopal church is to be built at 
Fvart, Mich., and the corner-stone for an Episcopal church 
has been laid at (Otter Lake. At Clyde, Mich., a new 
Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated July 12; also at 
Goodland. The corner-stone of a new church has been laid 
at Northville, and the church at Mecosta will be dedicated 
August 1. The Methodist chapel at the corner of Lincoln 
and Putnam Avenues, Detroit, Mich., will be completed in a 
few weeks. 

—Presbyterian churches have been organized at Lake Bluff. 
Normal Park, Moreland, and South Evanston, Ill., during 
the past year. A mission is about to be started at Bridge 
port, Ill. The Presbytery has leased the Masonic Hal!), on 
Keeley Street, Chicago, to be used for mission services. 

—Mr. Moody will forthe next five years be assisted by 
the Rey. D. B. Towner, late chorister of Union Chapel of 
Covington, Ky. 

—A new Methodist Episcopal church will be erected at 
Rockford, Ill., that will cost $25,000. 

—An effort is being made to establish a home for needy 
Baptist ministers at Loganegport, Ind. 

—At Northville, Mich., the corner-stone of a new Meth- 

odist church was laid recently, and arrangements are being 
made for the erection of a new Methodist church at Bel- 
laire. 
—The reporte from the missionaries throughout the South 
are mostencouraging. In Kentucky 650 conversions are re- 
ported, and, besides, the erganization of seven newchurches. 
Reporte state that there have been revivals in nine of the 
schools established by the Union in North Carolina. In South 
Carolina thirteen new churches have been erected. From 
Georgia, where four years ago there were thirty-four schools, 
there are now 155, 128 under the careofthe Union. The re- 
port.is also very encouraging from Texas, where ninety-three 
new schools have been organized during the year, and assist- 
ance given toa number of the oldschools. From Arkansas 
there is almost as encouraging a report, while Missouri re- 
porte twenty-six schools organized, many of which have 
become churches. 

—At Plymouth Congregational Church of Chicago, Il., 
six persone united with the church last Sunc ay. 

—The Women’s Presbyterian Board of Missions of 
Chicago, Ill., at their last meeting listened to a very inter- 
esting letter from Miss Pratt, of Jalandhar, India, who 
made an earnest appeal for the establishment of more 
schools in that district. 

—The Rev. William Deane, D.D., a Baptist missionary 
for the past forty years in China, is now in Chicago, where 
he has aroused and increased the interest in mission work 
by his interesting account of mission work and its results 
in that country. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The revival services at Decatur, Ga., have just closed. 
Thirty-two joined the Presbyterian church, and seven have 
united with the Baptist church. 

—Of the fifty-seven Parishes in Louisiana, the Baptists 
are without a church in fifteen. 

—The Rev. Wm. E. Boggs, D.D., late of Columbia (8.C. ) 
Theological Seminary, has again taken possession of the 
pulpit of the Second Presbyterian Church at Memphis, and 
has been cordially welcomed by the best people of all denom. 
inations. 

—The Rev. Dr. Barber, of the McKendree Church, the 
largest Methodist church in Nashville, Tenn., immersed 
twenty-five per cent. of the converts of the recent revival. 


—From Tennessee, to the Sunday-school of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, Missionary Emony, of the American Sunday- 
School Union, writes: ‘‘I have just walked eighteen miles 
homeward from a mountain trip; about to start again. 
During the last month I secured the organization of seven 
new schools, aided five others, delivered eighteen addresses, 
attended a meeting of Presbytery, and a Sunday-school 
convention in a county where formerly the people knew 
nothing of Sunday-schools, being taught by their preachers 
that they were the work of the devil, when the missionary 
first went there. Now they have twenty schools, which are 
esteemed good institutions. Their convention was a large 
and enthusiastic gathering of men, women, and children.’’ 

—The Georgia 8tate Sunday-School Convention wil! con- 
vene at Rome on July 22-24, and an interesting session is 
expected, as the cause is greatly interesting the citizens 
throughout the entire State. 

—An Episcopal church is about to be erected at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. It will cost #40,000. : 

—Mrs. Tubman left $70,000 tothe First Christian Church 
of Augusta, Ga., the income of which is to be expended bya 
board of trustees to employ a pastor for (;eorgia State mis- 
sionary work, and for education, as the officers of the church 
mav determine. 

—The Presbyterians of Louisville held a union meeting in 
the interest of the Seamen’s Bethel of New Orleans. An 
interes‘ed audience was present, and a good collection was 
taken up in behalf of the Bethel. 

—The Primitive Baptista at Allapaha, (ia., are known 
as Parishites from their leading preacher, with two off- 
shoots—the Youngites and Vickersites. : 

—A Presbyterian church has just been organized at War 
renton, N. C. 

—On Sabbath, June 14, Dr. J. R. Burgett celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pastorate of the Govern- 
ment Street (Presbyterian) Church, Mobile. 

—The corner-stone of the Episcopal Chapel of St. Mary, 
for colored people, in Vicksburg, Miss., was laid with im- 
posing ceremonies on Sunday, June7. All of the partici- 
pants in the ceremonies were colored, except the Rev. Mr. 
Ayres, of Baltimore, rector in charge. The church is the 
only Episcopal church for the colored people in Mississippi. 
The funds for the building were principally raised in New 
York through the efforts of Dr. Thompson, Assistant Bishop 
of Mississippi, who received the earnest support of the 
venerable Bishop Green, of that State. 

—The Presbyterian church at Danville, Va., has recently 
received fifty-seven persons into its communion; flve on 
certificate, and fifty-two on profession of faith. 

—The consecration of St. Ann’s Church, Nashville, Tenn ,. 
by the Bishop of the diocese, took place on June 10, and 
was an impressive service. : 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—Charles Mills was installed pastor of the church at Spring- 
field, Vt., last week. 

—William F. English has been ordained pastor of the church 
at Easex, Vt. 

—E. C. Chaddock, of Alton, Ill, has received a call to the 
church at Hinsdale, Ii). 

—C. C. Campbell was installed pastor of the church at Granby, 
Conn.. last week. 

—C. 8. Shattuck was installed pastor of the church at Litch 
field, Mich. 

—S. H. Cheadale, of Mecosta, Mich, has accepted a cul! to 
Wasbington Territory. 

—N. T. Dyer, pastor of the church at Middleboro’, Mase., has 
resigned. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Jared Hallock, of Princeton, N. J., has accepted a call to 
the church at Tennent, N. J. 

—G. 8. Smith has accepted a call to the church at Adams. 
N. Y. 

—George B. Spaulding, of Manchester,N. H., has received a ca!! 
to the First Church at Syracuse, N. Y. 

—J. Bain, of Princeton, N. J., has accepted a cal! to Harrisville, 
Mich. 

—C, &. Webster has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
church at Islip, Ilona Island, N. Y. 


BAPTIST. 


—J. W. T. Boothe has entered upon his duties as pastor of the 
Delaware Avenue Church at Wilmington, Del. 

—P. B. Strong, of New York, has accepted a call to the church 
at Bristol, Vt. 

—Ira Emery, of Brunswick, Me., has been Installed pastor of 
the church at China, Me. 

—J. C. Allen, of Elizabeth, N. J , has accepted acal! to Han- 
aon Place Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—L. D. Morey, pastor of the Mount Morris \N. Y.) Church, has 
accepted a call to Nunda, N. Y. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—L. P. Lambert, rector of St. James's Church at Glastonbury, 
Conn., bas accepted a call to Red Hook, N. J. 

—Louis de Cormisa, rector of St. Stephen's Church at Lynn, 
Mass., bas received a call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—B. 8. Sandersen, of Roxbury, Mass., has received a call to 
Trinity Church at Wethersfield, Conn. 

—William Dent Hanson, rector of St. James's Church at Stan. 
ton, Del , died last week, aged fifty-seven years. 

—Lewis F. Watson has accepted a call to St. James's Church 
at Port Deposit, Del. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Joseph K. Mason, pastor of St. Paul's Church (Unitarian) at 
Springfield, Mass, has accepted a call to the Church of Our 
Saviour, New York, to succeed the Rev. Dr. Pullman. 

—Edgar W. Preble, pastor of the Universalist church at Bev. 
erly. Mass., bas resigned. 

—J. Zentner, pastor of the German Lutheran Church at Tren- 
ton, N J., has resigned. 

—Abraham Conklin was installed pastor of the Universalist 
church at Ralph Ayenue and Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
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DILIGENT IN BUSINESS. 


Much of the present socialistic agitation 
arises from the classes of society misunder- 
standing each other. Sometimes one 
class and sometimes another is at fault. 
One common mistake is that made by a 
poor man in judging a man harshly who 
bas become rich by thrift and honest fn- 
dustry. 

At a large meeting held in Revere, Eng- 
land, to discuss the rights and wrongs of 
the laboring classes, one speaker, alluding 
to the wealth of certain manufacturers in 
the place, asked : 

‘* What right has Mr. B-——, for exam- 
ple, to the possession of an income from 
twenty thousand pounds while hundreds 
of us here get less than one hundred 
pounds a year ?” 

A gentleman in the audience rose at 
once, and said, ‘‘lam Mr. B——., and I 
will answer that question if the speaker 
will allow me.” 

‘*Go on! goon !” shouted the audience. 

‘* Does the speaker think that I stole 
that twenty thousand pounds ?” 

course not.” 

* Or found it 

‘* | suppose not.” 

‘Or that {t was given to me ?” 

‘*T don't know about that.” 

‘* Well, the factis, ten thousand pounds 
were left me by my father. We will let 
that alone for the present. Where did I 
get the other ten thousand pounds ?” 

‘* Stock company,” some one suggested. 

‘Stock companies don't give away 
money. I will tell you where I got that 
ten thousand pounds, gentlemen. I! 
worked for it, and that is the whole 
secret. For the last ten years I have 
worked as hard as any one of you; have 
risen as early ; have planned and used 
my brains, and passed sleepless nights, 
and used up a vast amount of physical 
energy, to @arn that money. I have worked 
for it just as you have worked for your 
wages. Don’t I have a right to what 
I earn by hard work? Is it my faultif I 
use my brains to make a large amount of 
money ?” 

‘* You had a better start than any of us. 


Ten thousand pounds is a good nest-egg 
to begin with.” 
“True. But that isn’t the question. 


Was I to blame for taking mi ‘ney given 
to me by will? How many cf you would 
-refuse such a gift ? 

‘* Besides, gentlemen, how did my father 
get that money? Worked for it and 
earned it, every penny. It was his brains, 
and time, and hard work, und energy, and 
perseverance, and industry. und sober 
habits which made that menoy. He had 
a perfect right to give it to me when he 
died, and I had a perfect iight to take it, 
and make more by the same imeans. 

“If any one of yon poor men here 
to-night thinks it is rn casy thing to 
make ten thousand pcunds, let him 
take my place and try it. I would be 
abusing my right to the mon-cy I made if 
I used the power it givee vis to oppress 
poorer men; but that 1 have as much 
right to twenty thousand pounds as my 
friend here to one hundred pounds if I 
earn it honestly by hard work, I do not 
believe many of you will deny. Itis not 
by hasty and absurd conclusions drawn 
from a surface comparison of men’s in- 
comes that we can hope to arrive at the 
true solution of the vexed questions con- 
nected witk labor and capital.” 

The speaker then pointed out some of, 
the inconsistencies of ignorant men on 
this subject, and the fact that he was lis- 
tened to and applauded at the close 
showed that his remarks were regarded 
by the thoughtful workingmen as true.— 
| Youth’s Compaaine. 


CHEATING THE BEES. 


There is adulteration in pretty much 
everything nowadays. One might sup- 
pose that honey, from its very nature, 
might escape, but it is said that there is 
now a way of making {miltation comband 
filling it with sirup. Still another one 
which cheats not only the purchaser, but 


Detroit ‘‘ Free Press :” 

A Wayne County farmer has succeeded 
in earning a place in history along with 
the Connecticut man who invented wooden | 
nutmegs. 


from the road. On the front fence ap- 
pears the sign, ‘‘ White clover honey.” 
Back of the house is an apiary with all the 
modern inventions for the care of bees, 
and nearly fifty hives sound with the 
cheerful humming of the busy honey- 
makers. 

A representative of the Free lress,” 
quite by accident, called at the house yes- 
terday and found no one at home, aud 
while sitting by an old well-curb retresh. 
ing himself with cool water from au old 
oaken bucket, his attention was called to 
the action of the bees. The cottage is 
surrounded with roses in full bloom, but 
these bees did pot, as bees used to do, 

** Gather honey all the day, 
From every opening flower,” 

but instead were swarming around a large 
tray which stood near by, and were flying 
back and forth to the hives. In this tray 
was half an inch of a sticky mass that 
looked like sirup. Little sticks were 
strewn over this substance, and on these 
the bees were alighting, and, after taking 
some, flew back to the hives. 

‘* What do you want them beos 

The intruder started up and found a 
bare footed lad standing before him. 

‘* What are the bees taking ’” we asked. 

‘* What do you want to know for? Dad 
said we wasn't to tell any one anything 
about it.” 

give you a quarter{f you will,” 
sald the reporter, now thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

‘* Well, I dunno what it is. Dad gets 
it from town ina bar’). Here’s what he 
gits it in,” pointing to a large cask. 

On the end of the barrel was the stencil 
mark: ‘‘ Two hundred lbs. grape sugar 
from Michigan Grape Sugar Manufac- 
tory.” 

‘Is that glucose that the bees are get- 
ting ?” 

‘It's something that dad gets out of 
that bar’), that’s all I know about it.” 

The inquiring visitor tasted it. There 
was an unmistakable gum-drop flavor to 
it. 

‘We had hard work to get the bees 
used to it. Dad putin a lot of sirup at 
first, but the bees take it straight now.” 

‘* How long does it take to fill a hive ?” 

‘* Not near so long as it does when they 
have to get the honey from flowers. 
We've taken out a lot this year already.’ 

The boy brought out of the house a box 
of glucose honey which looked as clear 
and inviting as though the sweets had 
been distilled from the purest flowers. 

‘*Do you eat it ?” the boy was asked. 

‘Sometimes. It ain’t so good as the 
other kind, but it’s just as good to sell. 
Say, don’t you never give me away to 
dad, or he’d skin me.” 


The new version changes ‘‘ bosses” to 
“knobs” in Job, 15th chapter. Ina poll-. 
tical ‘‘ Job,” however, it is still nobby to 
call them bosses.—[ Ex. 


the busy little bees, is described in the | 


Ho lives between Detroit and 
Dearborn, on Michigan Avenue, in a} 
vine-covered cottage a little way back | 


NEW: PU BLICATIONS 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A cheap American Edition of 
Fitch’s Lecturos on Teaching. 


LECTURES ON TEACHING 


Delivered in the University of Cambridge Ly 
J.G. FITCH, M.A., 
One of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schociz, 


New 


with a preface by an American Normal Teaune.. 
16mo, cloth. $1. 


“His great work on teacnuing."’—/{ President 
Hunter. 
Worthy of the most -areful consideration.” 
—[{National Journal of Education. 
could almost wish to be of school age 
in, to learn history and geography from some 
one w ca teach them after the pattern set 
~ hag h to his audience."’—(Saturday Re- 
w. 


“Mr. Fitch's book covers so wide a field, and 
touches on 80 many burning queetions, that we 
must be content to recommend it as the beat ex- 
isting cade mecurn for the teacher."’—| Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


ON TEACHING. 


ITS ENDS AND MEANS. By Henry 
woop, LL.D , F.R.S.E. Third Edttion, With an 
additional chapter on Home Training. 16mo, 
cloth, 80 centa. 

* Here is a book which combines > of the 
highest (and, alasa!the rareet) order. We have 
rarely met with anything on the «eubject of teach- 
ing which seems to us to appeal so directly both 
to the teacher's head and heart, and give him so 
clear an insight into the true nature of bis 
calling.’’—[Monthly Journal of Education. 


By Mr. Matthew Arnold, 


DISCOURSES IN AMERICA. 
By Marrurw Globe 8vo, $1.50. 
Uniform with his collected worka. 


* The whole discourse on Emerson shows him, 
to ns in one of his happiest hours of ee 
and might be selected as giving an admirable 
specimen of his as a oritic of 
letters and of life Mr. Arnok! would 
= it gives us his method and his secret.”"— 

enxum. 


GREEK TESTAMENT FOR 
SCHOOLS. 


The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooke Foss Westcott, 
D._D., and Fenton Jobn Hort, D.D. 
18mo, cloth, $1.10; roan, ae 


MACMILLAN & 00, New York, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (aqate measure) 
| wil be inserted in thia column for subsacrilers vnly, 
for fAsleen cents per line. 


(ountry Board on a breezy hill-toy. large 
rooms, good table, extended mountaia vic wr. 
pleasant grounds, well shaded. Easy accosr by 
rail or boat. Good references. Terms fron 
$7 to $9 a week. Address Mrs. Theodore Deyo, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N.Y. 

A Lady wishes to obtain a situation ous 
| keeper, or as matron in a charitable in<titu. 
tion. Best of references given. Addres«(. 
Churchman Office, 47 Lafayette Place, New Yorn. 


Wanted—A home, with some school, privilege 
for an interesting girl fourteen years of age. 
She is of a joyous, affectionate disposition, and 
veyr helpful in sewing and housework. Ad- 
dress, with full particulars, “ Home,” Box 72, 
O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


St. F O Bon, 
New York. 


Bhrichs’ Fashion Quarterly. 


A magazine issued at the beginning of each 
season. Every number contains a large amount 
of interesting reading matter and a complete 
illustrated price-list of the choicest goods at 
the lowest prices, by the ald of which any lady, 
atany point, however distant, can do her shop- 
ping in the New York market. Subscription 
price 
FIFTY CENTS A YEAR. 
The Fall Number will be issued September Ist. 

Address 


The Fashion Publishing Co., 


P.O, Box3,491. 18 Jacob St., 
New York. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 423) 


FOR AUGUST 


CONTAINS: 


A Love Song. 
Frontispiece from Drawing by E. A. Anpegy, 
‘illustrating Poem with same title by AverIn 
Dopson ; 


Indian Summer—Part Il. 
ar. Howrtss’s New Novel: 
East Ancels—Part Vill. 
ANovel. By Constvanct Fesinon« Woo son ; 
A Trip on the Ottawa. 
By Aones Fraser Sanpuam. Jilnatrated by 
Henry ; 


Social Democrats in the Reichstag. 
By Epwin A. Cuncey. With «ix Portralta; 


Bees that Soxu:.’’ 
Full-page Illustration by Arrrrp larson ofa 
Sonnet by Worpsworts; 


English and American Railways. 
With Illustrations by Anrrer ‘asansons, 8. 
Remnant, 8. G. 


A New Envland Colonyin New York. 
By A. A. Hayes. Illustrated by W. T. Suepuey : 
Decorative Sentiment in Birds, 

By J. C. Beanp. With seven I)lustrations by 

the Author ; 


A Lunch with the Druzes. 
By Dr. J. M. Il'ustrated by Harry 
PENN: 


A Modern Pandora. 
Short Story. By L. Norron. Illustrated 
by C. D. 


The Sirdar’s Chess-board. 
A Romance of the Afghan Hill Country. By E. 
W. LATIMER; 


Elder Brown’s Backslide. 
Short Humorous Story. By H. 8. Epwarps: 
Aix-les-Bains. 
Description of the waters at this resort ; 


The “ Pawnee” Panic. 
By the Rey. Joun E. Envwanns, D_D.; 


The Wild Rose. 
A Poem. By Scupper; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Gronar Wiiuiam Curries 
Two Recent Books on London Soctety.—Victor 
Hugo.—The Barthold! Statue.—The Statue of 
The Pilgrim in Central Park ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Dupiey Warner: 

Keeping up with the Fasbion.—* The Devil's 

Koell."—" Sarah Jane” (H. E. S.).—Clsrical 

Humors.— President Cleveland's Grandfather. 

—“ Not to be Killed" (Davin Ker.)—S8tortes 

from the Sandwich Islands.—Some Recent Elo- 

quence,—™ Alive to Her Privilege.” 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
BARPEMO MAGAZINE. 
4@ 
40 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE L IBRA- 
RY. (One number a week for 52 weeks)... 
HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. (One Num- 

ber a week for 52 weeks) ................ 500 
Ivatage Free to ald subscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 


index lo Harper's Magazine. to Cloth, 4 00 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 
Cents. 


Published by HA RPER a BROTHE RS, New York. 
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JOHN RANDOLPH OF ROANOKE. 


Of this strange figure in the history of 
half a century ago. a writer in the Phila- 
de)phia ‘‘ Record” says : 

“I did not know until this week that 
there was in existence an autographical 
statement by John Randolph, of Roanoke, 
of his relationship to Pocahontas. Here 
it is as it appears in his own handwriting, 
in the possession of a gentleman in Vir- 
ginia: ‘Pocahontas (whose true name 
was Matoaca), baptized by the name of 
Rebecca, married John Rolfe, Esq., and 
left an only son, Thomas, whose only 
daughter married Robert Bolling, of 
Bolling Hall, West Riding, of York, 
who left a son, John Bolling, one of 
whose daughters married Richard Ran- 
dolph, of Curles, whose youngest son 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, married 
Frances Bland. Your humble servant is 
one of the only surviving issue of that 
marriage, and sixth in descent from Poca 
hontas.’ John Randolph was proud of 
his Indian blood. He used to say in his 
fiery moods that he ‘ came of a race which 
neither forgave nor forgot.” Randolph 
had as many moods as Washington 
weather. His variability is well illustrated 
in this anecdote, told by the Rev. Dr. 
Clopton, a Baptist clergyman, who some- 
times preached to Randolph’s slaves at 
Randolph’s request. Dr. Clopton had 
closed his discourse on one occasion, when 
Randolph rose to preach a little sermon of 
his own tothe waiting negroes. Hespoke 
of the gratitude due to God for his bene- 
ficence toman. By way of illustration, 
he spoke of the gratitude due to himself 
from his slaves for all his kindness to 
them. Then he dwelt upon the ingratitude 
of man to God, and illustrated by the in- 
gratitude of his slaves to him. ‘My 
ancestors,’ he said during this part of the 
sermon, ‘ raised all of you, save one, whom 
I bought from a hard master out of sym- 
pathy. I bave cherished and nourished 
you likechildren. I have fed and clothed 
you better than my neighbors have fed 
and clothed their servants. I have allowed 
you more privileges than others have been 
allowed. But, oh! the ingratitude of the 
depraved heart. After all my kindness, 
when I was in feeble health, aad was sent 
as Minister to Russia, you all thought I 
would not return, and you and the over- 
seers (with a characteristic oath) wasted 
and stole all you could, and came well 
nigh ruining me. But come back and I 
will forgive ; and so if you come back to 
God he will forgive.’ It was after that 
particular service, so Dr. Clopton relates, 
that Randolph took him into his library, 
and, sitting down with him in a corner, 
where on the same shelf stood a handsome 
Bible and a quantity of books attacking 
and defending its authenticity, said : ‘ Dr. 
Clopton, I was raised by a pious mother, 
God bless her memory, who taught me 
the Christian religion in all its require- 
ments. But, alas! I grew up an infidel ; 
if not an infidel complete, yet a decided 
deist. But when I became a man, in this 
as well as in political and other matters I 
resolved to examine for myself, and never 
to pin my faith to any other man’s coat- 
sleeve. Sol bought that Bible. I pored 
over it. I examined it carefully. I 
sought and perused these books for and 
against it; and when my labors ended 
I found myself at this inevitable con- 
clusion: The Bible is true. It would 
have been as easy, sir, for a mole to have 
written Sir Isaac Newton’s Treatise on 
Optics as for uninspired men to have 
written the Bible.’ ” 


CLERGYMEN AND MARRIAGES. 


An English journal has collected sev- 
eral anecdotes relating to the perform- 
ance of the marriage service in England. 
We select one or two for our readers : 


‘“‘ There was a clergyman who married a 
couple, and at the wedding breakfast one | 


of the bridesmaids expressed a wish to see 
that mystic document, a wedding !icense, 
which she had never beheld in her life 
time. The request occasioned a fearful 


‘died in the meantime. 


discovery. The clergyman had quite for- 
gotten to ask for the license ; the bride- 
groom had left it to his ‘ best man’ to pro- 
cure it, and this the best man had forgot- 
ten todo. Of course the marriage was no 
legal marriage at all. The wedding party 
broke up in dismay, and the ceremony 
was performed again nextday. The poor 
clergyman, however, never got over the 
effects of his blunder. 

‘‘On another occasion a clergyman got 
himself into considerable trouble; he was 
of the type known as ritualistic, and per- 
suaded a worthy couple who had been 
married at a non-conformist chapel that 
they had not been ecclesiastically married 
at all, and that it was necessary that they 
shou'd be married over again at the parish 
church. This was very much resented 
by the non-conformist interest, and the 
clergyman was put upon his trial at the 
Oxford Assizes. The judge took a very 
lenient view, and said that as the parties 
had already been legally married, any 
further service was illusory and mere 
child's play, and that ‘he might just as 
well have read ‘‘Chevy Chase” over 
them.’ 

‘*In one of his novels Charles Reade 


makes his hero, a clergyman, wonder. 
whether he might not legally marry him- | 
self to the heroine, especially as they were | 
both cast upon a desolate island. It may | 
be as well that novelists and novel readers 
should be aware that for a clergyman to 
officiate at his own marriage is utterly 


illegal. 
‘* Some time ago a friend of the writer 


offered a reward of £500 for the discovery 
of a marriage register of the highest im- 


otherwise he would be prosecuted.”— 


[London Society. 


THE PATAGONIAN GIANTS. 


The tales of their gigantic stature, so 
often told and as frequentiy denied, are 
thoroughly investigated in this memoir, 
and with a result which will be interesting 
to anthropologists. Careful measurements 
have been made in recent times by dif- 
ferent observers of many individuals in 
various parts of Patagonia. The result Is 
that the mean steture of adults (of both 
sexes, it would appear) is found to be about 
1.78 meters, or five feet ten inches Eng- 
lish. ‘* This mean,” remarks the auditor, 
‘“‘ may seem rather low, but if wecompare 
it with that of France, which is only 1.65 
meters (about five feet five inches), and if 
we consider that for all humankind the 
statistics give only 1.70 metres (rather less 
than five feet seven inches), we shall per- 
ceive that this figure represents in reality 
a very lofty stature, and makes the Pata- 
gonians the tallest race of men now exist- 
ing.” 

Men of six feet French (six feet three 
anda half inches English) are common 
among ;them ; and occasionally one is 
found who reaches two meters, or six feet 
six anda half inches. This, however, is 
notall. The Patagonian, ip the upper 
part of his body, is of a huge build. His 
trunk and head are large, his chest broad, 
his armslong and muscular. On horse- 
back he seems far above the ordinary 
sizeof man. When he dismounts, 
ever, it is seen that his legs are dispropor- 


_ tionally short and slender ; they frequently 


portance in a suit which he had on hand. | bend outward. [is back is heavy and 


A wonderful story was sent to him of the 
discovery of the desired entry in an old 
register. A great snow-storm had broken 
through the vestry roof and nearly spoiled 
the parish registers. It had become neces- 
sary to overbaul them to inspect damages, 
and the missing entry had been thus mi- 
raculously discovered. Fortunately, my 
friend was not a very credulous man, and 
he went to a great expense with lawyers 
and experts to test the velue of the docu- 
ment before paying the £500. It was 
then discovered that the register was a 
skillful forgery on the part of the parson, 
who found it necessary to fly the country. 

‘* The following case was related to me 
by a bishop of the Church of England: 
There was a man who had officiated asa 
clergyman in a large town for about fif- 
teen years. At the lapse of that time it 
was accidentally discovered that he was 
an impostor. A new bishop came, or the 
man went into a new diocese; anyhow, 
the request came that he would produce 
his letters of orders. Letters of orders 
are precious and remarkable documents ; 
if once lost they cannot be replaced. The 
pseudo clergyman replied, expressing his 
great regret that in the course of a re. 
moval the letters had been carelessly mis- 
laid, but hoped that the length of time in 
which he had served in the diocese would 
be a sufficient voucher. The bishop wrote 
back to say that he regretted the loss of 
the letters of orders, and that it would be 
quite sufficient if he gave exact dates, 
which would enable him to refer to the 
diocesan registry. The imposture then 
became known. It was a matter of great 
anxiety to settle what had best be done 
under such circumstances, Of course, a 
very large number of marriages had been 
performed during these fifteen years, not 
one of which was legal. The first sug- 
gestion was that an act should be passed 
making these marriages legal. There 
were objections to this course. It was 
considered that an immense deal of pain 
would be caused by the publication of the 
invalidity of these marriages, and that pe- 
culiar hardship would be done in the case 
of children where one or both parents had 
On a certain even- 
ing there was a solemn discussion bet ween 
the bishop of the diocese and the Home 
Secretary, the result of which was a com- 
munication to the false clergyman that if 


he left England immediately, and forever, 
proceedings would not be taken, but 


lumbering. These are the well known 
peculiarities which are found in the Tar- 
tars, andin all races of men who spend 
most of their time, like the Patagonians, 
on horseback. But it is only a little over 
two centuries since the horse was intro- 
duced into this region. 

The natives who were first seen chased 
the swift guanaco and ostrich over their 
immense plains on foot. Such activity re- 
quired long, straight, and muscular legs. 
It is not too much to suppose that the 
total change in their habits of life, which 
has occurred since they became a nation 
of horsemen, has detracted at least two 
inches from their stature. Adding these 
lost inches to their present height, we re- 
cover the giants who astonished the com- 
panions of Magellan, and vindicate the 
narratives which later writers have dis- 
credited. We gain also a notable evi- 
dence of the influence of natural causes in 
modifying the physical characteristics of 
men.—| Science. 


A CLEVER SwinpLe.—A New York 
correspondent of a Western paper relates 
an incident that he saw—or invented—on 
a ferryboat: A beautiful girl, with large 
blue eyes and golden hair, but shab 
bily dressed, greatly interested a large 
crowd of gentlemen on one of the East 
River ferryboats the other day by stinging 
very sweetly and tenderly the well-known 
hymn, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” As 
she concluded one verse, a large. wel] 
dressed man called a deck hand and or- 
dered him to put her out of the cabin. 
She looked around despairingly and burst 
into tears. ‘There were cries of ‘‘ Throw 
him overboard,” ‘‘Let her alone,” 
Shame !” The large man, who looked 
like a railroad president, insisted: said 
that the deck hand was doing his duty, 
and that the ferry company had ordered 
all nuisances suppressed. He acknow). 
edged that he had complained of her. The 
murmure of discontent and anger arose 
around him, at which he seemed somewhat 
disconcerted, and, approaching the girl, 
said : ‘‘ What’s the matter, sissy ?” And 
she told her pitiful story of a sick mother, 
a dead father, no work, hunger, distress, 
and her anxiety to get employment. 
‘* Oh, don’t send me to prison,” she cried, 
breaking completely down. The large 
man was abashed, and the crowd looked 
angry and scornful again. He at once 
apologized, and, to show his regret for his 


bivnder, immediately took out a five. 
dollar bill, which he dropped into his hat. 
Then he passed the hat, which was soon 
filled with money. After the passengers 
had left the boat, he joined the girl and 
they went off together. Lle was a well. 
known clever confidence man, and the 
young woman was his wife, as clever as 
he. 


The following anecdote of Victor Hugo 
is related on the authority of his secretary, 
M. Lesclide: A charitable lady, Mme. 
Paul Maurice, used, during the slege of 
Paris, to distribute the poet's alms, besides 
many gifts of her own, to the necessitous 
during that trying tlme. She came one 
day to tell Victor Huxo of a pocr woman 
whom she had found in the most wretched 
state of destitution, and immediately re. 
ceived from him a hundred francs for the 
alleviation of her needy protégée. A 
hundred francs, even with slege prices, 
could be made by care to go a Jong way, 
and the poet was accordingly somewhat 
surprised when. next day Mme. Maurice 
told him that Louise was as badly off as 
ever.” ‘‘ What about the hundred francs 
of yesterday ?” ‘* Ah, the hundred francs. 
She has given them away to poor mothers : 
to little children starving of hunger and 
cold.” ‘‘ Good ; here is another hundred 
francs, upon the express condition that she 
keep them for herseif.” ‘‘Is it only on 
thiscondition he gives them ?” said Louise 
on hearing this message. ‘ Exactly.” 
“Then you may take them back. Thank 
Victor Hugo for his geod intentions, for 
which I am grateful.” Mme. Maurice 
was embarrassed. She dared not take the 
money back to Victor Hugo, and so 
handed it unconditionally to the ‘ obsti- 
nate Louise.” The obstinate Loulse was 
no other than Louise Miche’. 


— 


A writer in the *‘ Vossische, Zeftung ” 
gives an anecdote of the famous Oriental- 
ist, Gesenius, which has never before been 
published. He announced a series of 
lectures to his class {n the University on 
the *‘ Books of Moses.” His popularity 
caused the lecture room to be crowded, 
and when the professor entered there was 
not a vacant seat in the auditorium. 
Gesenlus began, as usual, with the state 
ment of his theme in the opening words 
of the lecture. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” he, 
‘* Genesis {s not so old as is generally be- 
lieved.” In an instant the sentence was 
greeted with irrepressible peals of laugh- 
ter from every quarter of the lecture 
room ; and the startled professor was un 
ab'e to proceed to his next sentence. Itis 
doubtful whether the old scholar perceived 
the true ground of this odd reception of his 
opening statement. The fact is, the Se 
mitic enthusfast had five daughters, all of 


whom were unmarried ; and the students 
had nicknamed them after the five books 
of the Pentateuch. The eldest of these 
old maids was known to the youog men 
as ‘‘Genesis.” So they laughed, and no 
wonder that they did so. 


— 


TWO SINGULAR LUNATICS. 


A lunatic at the Morris Plains Asylum 
was mute for five years. Even the physt- 
clans thought he had lost the power of 
speech. One day two of his fingers were 
mangled in a washing machine. To the 
astonishment of everybody who heard 
him he exclaimed: ‘' By the great and 
jumping Moses, a devil is better than an 
inventor !” That was three years ago, and 
he has not spoken since. Another patient, 
a boy in the same institution, is a light- 
ning calculator. The most intricate prob- 
lems are solved by him in fractions of a 
minute. The boy believes that his head {s 
filled with little blocks with figures upon 
them, and they instantly fall into different 
positions and work out the problems. He 
thinks his brain, in fact, is a multiplica- 
tion table. His insanity seems pardon- 
able, for only a few sane men can compete 
with him as a mathematician. Every day 
he soaks his head in water to prevent the 
blocks from rattling, and occasionally he 

magin uares will slip upon 
other mare Jersey- 
man. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Galveston ‘‘ News” gives an esti- 
mate of the crops {fn Texas, including the 
wheat and corn crops, which is of the 
most flattering character. The various 
products of wheat, corn, and cotton 
promise an unprecedented yield, although 
it is not yet late enough to fee) assured of 
the cotton crop, which is subject to varia 
tion from climatic effects through July ; 
yet there is every promise that it will ag- 
gregate at least 1,500,000 bales, with a 
good chance of 1,800,000, for this one 
State—something that seems fabulous 
when considering the yield of 1884 for the 
State, which we believe was about 1,000,- 
000—perhaps over. It is hardly a ques- 
tion as to the business of ‘Texas railways 
for the coming year, with such »)lmost 
gigantic crops as this estimate foreshad 
ows to be moved. The effect on the se- 
curities of these railways in the market, in 
view of the prospects named, is generally 
appreciative. The exception is with the 
bonds of the Texas & Pacific Rio Grande 
Division, which bave declined in the mar- 
ket most unaccountably some three per 
cent. or more during the past week. There 
are rumors, Which cannot be traced to any 
reliable source, that the payment of the 
August coupons on these issues, one-half 
in cash (in accordance with the recent 
compromise of the company with the 
bondholders), wil! be deferred. It would 
bea most discreditable proceeding for the 
managers of this company, in the face of 
the settlement made a year ago or less, to 
now permit a default of the onc-half cash 
payment which was in the conditions of 
the settlement. Mr. Gould. the President 
of the Texas & Pacific Company, has 
managed the finances of most of the cor 
porations with which he has been con 
nected during the past three years with 
great ability and not a little credit, but if 
he should permit «a default on these 
bonds now, after a pledge to the bond. 
holders made so recently, he would go far 
toward forfeiting the credit which he has 
gained, and would justify the severe 
judgment whicb would inevitably be vis 
ited upon bim. It would look as if he 
had made a shift to help him marke! 
bonds. We should advise him and his 
fellow managers of this corporation not to 
permit so questionable a step to be taken 
We cannot believe that such a proceeding 
is contemplated, but the market for the 
bonds gives color to the rumor. 

The general impres-ion is gaining 
ground that the difficulties between the 
Vanderbilt party and the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company, which have served to 
perpetuate the long and disastrous warfare 
between the New York Central Railway 
and the West Shore road, are in a fair way 
of adjustment. These difficulties partially 
grew out of the building of the South 
Pennsylvania Railway, which is now pro- 
ceeding, under the auspices of Mr. Van. 
derbilt, and which will prove, when fin 
ished, # competitor for the Southern 
business of the Pennsylvania Raflroad. 
It is believed that Mr. Vanderbilt is now 
desirous of disposing of his interest in 
this new enterprise to the latter company, 
and that terms are likely soon to Le agreed 
upon. As the Pennsylvania Rail vay has 
a large influence in directing the present 
management of the West Shore road, it is 
believed that any agreement between the 
Vanderbilt interests and the Pennsylvania 
Company will embrace a harmonious 
arrangement between the New York Cen. 
tral Railway Company and the West 
Shore line. Such harmony, of course. 
would mean the practical surrender of this 
line to a Vanderbilt management. We 
believe that, ualess this is done, the run- 
ning of trains on the West Shore road 
will soon be pariially or wholly discon- 
tinued, for the Receiver seems already 
to have reached the end of his credit, as 

his certificates can no longer be nego- 
tiated, and the road is not paying run- 
ning expenses. We predict that the 
only hope for this vast property is in a 
permanent traffic agreement with the 
New York Central Company, and it 


a final and satisfactory adjustment of all 
differences may be concluded as outlined 
above. Such foreshadowing of harmony 


has already had its effect on the general — 
stock market, which has advanced from | 


one per cent. to three per cent. during the 
week, the leading stocks being the New 
York Central and Luke Shore of the Van- 
derbilts, and the West Shore bonds on the 
other hand. The Pennsylvania Railway 
stock has also participated in the rise, in 
the Philadelphia market. These improv- 
ing features {n these particular shares go 
far toward comfirming the truth of the 
peace making rumors, in spite of semi. 
official denials. The gross earnings of 
railways for June, as reported ia the 
** Financial Chronicle” (which takes forty 
six roads as illustrative), prove less by 


$15,000,000, than during the correspond- 
ing month of 1884 ; but, as we have said 
before, this does net reflect the net earn- 
ings, for it is costing less to run railways, 
especially in the West, this year than last, 
80 that we believe that the net earnings of 
these roads will prove greater. 

The bank statement for the week is as 
follows: 


Loans, decrease . $614,600 

Specie, increase... .. . 2,005,500 

Lega! tenders. increase.. 937.3 0 

Deposits, increase . 2,960,900 

Reserve. increase. ... 2,292,525 
This leaves the banks of the city with a 
surplus reserve of over $63,000,000, with 
money one per cent. on call. 


PER CENT. INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


> Y S 

Personal acquaintance with lands and values. 
Over 208) loans mace. NO CUSTOMER has 
ever LOST A DOLLAR of princtp | or tnterest 
on any loans made here. interest collected and sent 
of coat, each year. these loans very 
safe, and pay nearly ar 
three tlines aa much as U. 5. BONDS. nown 
and recommended by leading business mien and 


clergymen, East and West—men for whom | have 
been making these Investments for TE WY PEARS 


if” REFERENCES. 


GAGE, D.D . Hartford. Ct 
LL.D. Rutger ra (ol 


Rev. WM. L. 

M. E.GATEA, PH. D., 
lege, New Hrunswick. N. 

De. WM. J. MILNF, ‘Preside nt Geneseo Normal 
School, N. 

Hoy. TOP LIFF, Manchester, N. H. 

Kev. JOHN W. RAY, Lake City, Minn 

Dra. JNO, BRUCKL ¥N, Myatic Pridee, Ct. 

Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 

Firet National Bank. St. Paul, Minn. 

The (ongregattonaliat, aeeem, N. Y. Observer, and 
hundreds of others in all parta of the United 
States. 

Allare pleased with my Investments Clr 
cular, refereaces, letters experiences and 
testimony ef old customers, anc ew Map of 
Dakota sent free on application. “Mention this 
paper. Address 


E. P. CATES, 


Pres. Merchant's Bank, Grand Forks, I Dakota. 


x NET 
ANS 


In. A. three times 
the “an arw’ business 


tor circular. 

9.11. BAK EM BIMSRAPOLIS, 
approved by Tace- 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


Perannum, mort 

Real Estate. Loans 

ma National Bank. Bret oF KREFEREN- 
THE 


gages on pr 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited. 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


PRICE LIST OF 


POT 
Crown 


is, therefore, to be sincerely desired that | 


HARTFORD, Conn. 


proved forms. 
over $700,000, in an aggregate of about | 


OUR ILLUSTRATED 


STRAWBER 


For July and August Planting is now ready, and will be mailed free to all who apply. 


PETER HENDERSON &C 


General 


Life Insuranee 
Company 


This Company 
sues Policies upon the 
Life and Endowment 
Plans, in all well ap- 


It offers unquestion- 
ed security, prudent 
management, and a 
liberal policy. Agents 
wanted. 


T. W. RUSSELL, Prest. 
FV. HUDSON, Secy. 


Those answering an Advertisement will | 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and | 
Publisher by atating that they saw the | 
Advertisement in The Christian T nion 


CUMMUNW  ALIO BR, SHOW i 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Nowele 
Folding Seat, ome and 
Foot Rest, Book and 

Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS, SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD OF 

Sunday School 


SEATINC. 


rated Catalogue. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 


Rend St... New Yi ork. 
KIS Arch Set tilade|phia, 27 ( Franklin St., Boston. 


BA N NERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD, 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 
J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine 8t., New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 


For Churches, Schools, ete. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more than 
half a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUUAEYE Bett FUUNDRY, 


Bellis ot re Ce rand T n for Chure 
tus, ete FULL 
w ARRANT! b. “afalo le sent "Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
MCSHANE FOUNDRY 


Manufacture thore celebrated Belle 

Clocks, ¢tc.. ete. and ceta 
sent free. 


& Ono... Haitimore 


CHURCH and LODGE F FURNITURE. Send 


for Catalogue. 8. C. Small & Co. 
Manufacturers, 79 Portiand St... Boston. Maas. 


= 3 wt, 


VENUS. 


BOSTON'S PALATIAL HO’ PEL, 


tik VE 


NDOME. 


J. W. WOLCOTT, 


PROPRIETOR. 


MCOMBERS PATENT 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. 
10e8 OD a large seale with new and improved machinery, 


ing my Patent Boots and 8 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


[Tam now manufactur 


aud selling at greatly reduced price~, so as to place them within the reach of all, Rich 


and Poor. 


I will send to all applicants price-lists, full tostructions for self-measure- 


ment for men, women, and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be 
made. They will fit beautifully, will never warp, di-tort, or injure the tenderest foot, 


and wi:l restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and comfort. 


I make no shoddy 


goods, and my highest-class boots and shoes are unsurpassed, either in material or 
workmanship, by any goods in any country, and my lowest-class goods are superior 


in every respect to all others at the same price. 
shoes should send for my free illustrated pamphlets, which wiil give price list and all 


OEL Mm’ 


information that is required. J 
urer of M Comner’s Patent Boots a 


Those who desire perfect boots and 


OMBER, [rve:tor and Manufact 
nd Shoes, "ond M’Comber’sa 


Patent Lasts, 52 Past 10'b Street, five doors west of "Stewart s Store, New Lork 


Mention The Ch ethos Union. 


CABBAGE 


CELERY, 
Y PLANTS, 


35 & 37 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Wabash Av., Chicago. 
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THE 
PuptisHer's Desk. 


New YORK, THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1585. 


During the present summer there has ap- 
peared in the advertising columns of The 
Christian Union an advertisement of a 
** School established some three years 
since and conducted by Mrs. James C. Beecher 
at Riverside, Conn. From personal knowl- 
edge we are able to say that this school offers 
superior advantages to those children who 
by death or illness are deprived of a mother’s 
care. Mrs. Beecher combines the rare quali- 
ties necessary to successfally develop and 
manage this class of children. It is literally 
a home school. While there are rules that 
are absolutely necessary and essential! to the 
successful conducting of a schoolroom, they 
are so cleverly hidden that the sense of re- 
straint or control is notapparent. It is also 
a school where physical development Is con- 
sidered the first essential to moral and intel- 
lectual and spiritual development, and Mrs. 
Beecher, by her personal superintendence of 

he kitchen, and the daily habits of the chil- 
drep under her care, succeeds in developing 
harmoniously the trinity of a child’s nature. 
Mrs. Beecher is limited as tothe number of 
children she can receive in*o ber .amily; at 
present she can only accomm>iate three 
more. 


The President of the Cambridge, Maas-.,. Fire 
Ins. Co. recommends Hood's Sarsupariiia asa 
building up and strengthening remedy. 


GENERAL GRANT'S PREFACE. 


By courtesy of Charles L, Webster & Co., 
publishers of the forthe ming look, 


‘‘Man proposes and God disposes.” 
There are but few important events in the 
affairs of men brought about by their own 
choice. 

Although frequently urged »y friends 
to write my memoirs, 1 a | ictermined 
never to do so, nor to write unything for 
publication. At the age of nearly sixty- 
two I received an injury from a fall, 
which confined me closely to the house, 
while it did not, apparently, affect my 
general health. This made study a pleas- 
ant pastime. Shortly after, the rascality 
of a business partner developed itself by 
the announcement of a failure. This was 
followed soon after by universal depres- 
sion of all securities, which seemed to 
threaten the extinction of a good part of 
the income stil] retained, and for which I 
am indebted to the kindly act of friends. 
At this juncture the Editor of ‘* The 
Century Magazine” asked me to write a 
few articlesfor him. I consented for the 
money it gave me ; for at that moment | 
was living upon borrowed money. The 
work I found congenial, and I determined 
to continue it. - The event is an important 
one for me, for good or evil; I hope for 
the former. 

In preparing these volumes for the 
public, I have entered upon the task with 
the sincere des!.c to avoid doing injustice 
toany onc, whether on the National or 
Confederate sidv, «ther than the unavoid- 
able injustice of not making mention often 
where special mention is due. There must 
be many err:rs of omission in this work, 
because the subject is too large to be 
treated of in twv volumes in such way as to 


_do justice to all the officers and men en- 


gaged. There were thousands of instances 
during the rebclilon, of individual, com- 
pany, regimenia!, and brigade deeds of 
heroism which dcserve special attention, 
and are not here alluded to. The troope 
engaged in tbem ‘sill have to look to the 
detailed reports of their individual com- 
manders for the full history of those deeds. 

The first volume, as well as a portion of 
the second, was written before 1 had rea- 
son to suppose I was ina critical condi- 
jon of health, Later I was reduced al- 
most to the point of death, and it became 
impossible for me to attend to anything 
for weeks. I have, however, regained 


omewhat of my strength, and am able, 
often, to devote as many hours a day as a 
person should devote to such work. Il 
would have more hope of satisfying the 
expectations of the public if 1 could have 


pen 


allowed myself more time. I have used 
my best efforts, with the aid of my eldest 
son, F. D. Grant, assisted by his brothers, 
to verify from the records every state- 
ment of fact given. The comments are 
my own, and show how I| saw the matters 
treated of, whether others saw them in 
the same light or not. 

With these remarks I present these 
volumes to the public, asking no favor, 
but hoping they will meet the approval of 
the reader. U. 8. Grant. 

Mount MacGreaor, N, Y., July 1, 1885. 

CHINESE CHILDHOOD. 

The most important event in the early 
days of a Chinese baby is the occasion on 
which his first month of life is celebrated. 
If baby is a boy, and particularly first- 
born, all the relatives and connections 
from far and near are invited to come to 
a grand feast in honor of the happy day. 
No one is expected to arrive empty-handed. 
The great event of the day {is the shaving 
of the child’s head. Chinese nurses are 
amazed to find that English boys and 
girls, whose mothers neglect this im- 
portant duty, can still boast of flowing 
locks when the years of childhood are 
past. 

Chinese parents are afraid to give their 
children the fine, high-sounding names 
their love suggests, lest the evil spirits, of 
whom they stand in constant fear, should 
come to understand how precious they 
are, and cause some Calamity to overtake 
them. And s0 you constantly meet with 
children answering to the names of Little 
Stupid, Vagabond Flea, Dirt of Spring 


Dog—the idea being that when the spirits 
hear the little ones called "y such uncom. 
plimentary names they wil! imagine that 
the parents care very little for them, and 
will not take the trouble to molest them. 
—([Glasgow Herald. 


GARIBALDI'S PATIENCE. 

It is related that one evening in 1861, as 
General Garibaldi was going home, he 
met a Sardinian shepherd lamenting the 
loss of alamb out of his flock. Garibaldi 
at once turned to his staff, and announced 
his intention of scouring the mountain in 
search of the lamb. A grand expedition 
was immediately organized. Lanterns 
were brought, and old officers of many a 
campaign started off, full of zeal, to hunt 
the fugitive ; but no lamb was found, and 
the soldiers were ordered to their beds. 
The next morning Garibaldi’s attendant 
found him in bed fast asleep. He was 
surprised at this, for the general was 
always up before anybody else. The 
attendant went off softly, and returned in 
halfanhour. Garibaldiastill slept. After 
another delay, the attendant waked him. 
The General rubbed his eyes; and so did 
the attendant, when he saw the old war- 


rior take from under the covering the lost 
lamb, and bid him —7 it to the ~~ 
herd. The General ha kept up 

pe through the night until he on 


Tue ALLEGED SHAKESPEARR AUTO- 
Grapa.—One’s confidence in the genu- 
ineness of the Shakespearean autograph 
that is said to bave turned up in Chicago, 
says writer in the Critic,” depends 
mainiy upon which side of the line of 
posessiun he looks at itfrom. If I owned 
it, vart-rupes couldn't drag me from the 
conviction that it was written by William's 
hand: but as I don’t own it, 1 am in- 
clined to think that its genuineness is ex- 
tremely doubtful. Mere resemblance, no 
matter how close, cannot create authen- 
ticity. ‘There must be strong collateral 
proof to support it. Ina friend’s library 
is a quarto ‘‘ Hamlet,” printed in 1611, 
which bears the autograph ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare ” on the title-page in a good 
court-haud, much more closely resembling 
the poet's other autographs than this in 
Chicago. The present owner paid a good 
rom svm for the book, but a sum by no 
meacs as round as he would have paid 
had not the book, at one time, as it was 
believed, been in the possession of the 
forger Ireland ; for the trail of that ser- 
t is over all that he vanes. The 


world is full of Shakespearcan f 


Scrofula 


Lurks In the blood of nearly every one, in many 
cases inherited. Its severest form is that of running 
sores on the arma, legs, or feet. Bunches in the 
glands of the neck, pimples, cancerous growths, 
swollen joints, and thickening of the upper lip are 
other symptoms. Hood's Sarsaparilia bas had won- 
derful success in curing scrofula It thoroughly 
eradicates the humor from the biood, and gives it 
new vitality and richness. 

Albert Estes, 28 East Pine Street, Lowell, Mass., 
had been tronbled with scrofulous humor from boy- 
hood, and in the summer of 1854 had a large runniag 
sore on his leg. On taking Hood's Sarsaparilia the 
sore gradually disappeared, and he has had no {udil- 
cation of the humor since. 


Swellings tn the Neck 

Joseph Dunphy, 214 Central Street, Lowell, Masa, 
had sweilings and lumps on his neck and face, | 
which various pastes, ointments, and medicines 
failed to stop. A shopmate, whose wife bad been | 

cured of a sore om her arm by Hood’s Sarsa 
recommended the medicine, and he bought a bottle. 

ve bottles effect a com ure, | 
the skin smooth and fal 
Mrs. Wm. MeDonald, Wooster, Ohio, for eighteen 
suffered with, serofulous swelling of the 
lands in the neck. wave im- 
Sediate relief, the being reduced. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1 ; six for @. Prepared only 
by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apotae-ar.es, Lowell, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Age the Test of Merit. 


Prescribed by iron | and used in the best 
families of for more than 
New Yor, av 
T fully ap 


reciate Tene FFE VESCENT 
SELTZEt PER found its use 
truly Vaiuable in spepala, 


Headache, and Diso vh. 
JAMES KENNEDY, M.D. 
most factory results 
JOHN A. CAMERON, M.D. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL INVENTORY IS NOW 
COMPLETED, AND STOCK KEPLENISHED 
WITH 


NEASONABLE GOODS. 


OUR CUSTOMERS RESIDING IN THE 


COUNTRY, 


OR THOSE VISITING THE 


MOUNTAINS 


SEASHORE, 


CAN RELY ON HAVING THEIR 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


CAREFULLY EXECUTED AND PROMPTLY 
SHIPPED. 


OUR PRICES 


ARE ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


R. MACY & CO. 


STAINED GLASS WINDOWS FOR SALE. 


window, Gothic ~ about 2) 
sone lone and 5 feet wide; also ¢t mpenion 
side windows to the above, bout 14 fet long 
by 1¢ feet wide ; can easily nt of after for larger 
or On ecovunt of alterations these 
bh will be sold at For fur- 

address 


New ork. 
B ts meritsasa WASH DLUE have been fuily 
and endorsed by thousands of housek ra. Your 
Ask him “tor it 


Bs wits t to have it on 
BERGER, Prop... 233 N. Seoond St., Phil., Pa 
AND BOARD for 5 live Youn: Young 


sree rifice. 
WHITE, Jr., Box | Man 


ATLANTIC 
Mutual Insurance Company, 


New York, January 2th, 1885 
The Trustecs,in Conformity to the Charter of tha 
Company, submit the following Sta™ment of ita 
affairs on the Blat December, 1884: 


Premiums on Marine Riska from ts 
1884, to 3let December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 

off ist January, 1884............... 1,447,736 70 
Total Marine Premiums............. 


miams 
... 4 789 40 


The Company following assets, 
United States and State of 
City, Bank and other 


Six per cent. ntovent on the outstanding cer- 
titicates of profits be priid to the holder. 
thereof, or loge representatives, on and 

rd of Feb 


id to the holders thereof, 
atives, on and r Tues 


their | repr osen 
day, the rd of Febru next, from " which 
dave all interest thereon will cease. The certifi 
roduced at time of payment, and 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Compan for the 
peas endin 3ist December, 1844, for which cer 
tificates be issued on and after Tuesday, the 

of May next. 
By order of the Board. 


J. H OHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JO EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMO 
W. H. H. MOORE, ROBERT B MINTL 
JAMES LOW H. MARSH 
DAVID LA? ILLIAM BRYCE, 
GORDON W, BURNHAM, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
AA HAVEN ESG. DE FOREST, 

M STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVER 
BENJ Nts H. FIELD, 08. B. CODDINGTON, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THU 
HORACE GRA WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKE 
WILLIAM H, MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
Cc. A. HAND GEORGE BLI 
JOAN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 


WILLIAM H. WEBB. WILLIAM D. MORGAN, 
CHARLES P. BUKDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Protection From Lightning, 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM. 


This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
Onited States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a fallare to protect. It is now thirty five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and e!! work is done under his 
ersonal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 

CYtreulars sent and orders promptly erecuted. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Buccessor to E. E. QUIMBY, 
64 College Piace, New York. 
Silverware ot 
stvlish cases,a 
WEDDIN 
ash paid for 
PRESENTS. 
J, H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, 
NEW YORK. 
if 
STAMMERING.” 


lous. 

Mr. Childs knew Mr. Johnston, when a ful stam. 

merer, for over years, who 
A. A. 


imse Bloomsb 
STAMMERING AND ALL NEKVOUS AFFE IONS 
H permapentiy cured. The cause forever 


N. E. Cor. llth & Spring Varden 


A PRIZE a cost! box bf ponds which will 
{a tals or sex, succeed from 


the he Fatherloss an¢ and 


their Affliction,’ | 


si 
of 


4 = 
| OFFICE OF THE 
| 
| 
uary, 1884, to 3ist December, 1884, $4,066,271 
pald during the 
same pert od .... $2,100,919 
viz : 
776,685 00 
Loans secured by Stooks, and other- 
Wise 2,005,100 60) 
| Real Estate and claims due the 
Premium Notes & Bilis Recelvable. 1,454,960 7 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 188) 
y will be redeemed and 
a 
| 1844, 1885, 
| 
t, 
~ 
b 
4 
0 

q T 
| ve Mr. Johnston to be conscientious, reliable 
t l wrete to Mr. George w. Childs, proprietor of 
Sts.. Phila. 
ey 
Maine. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 31 


_Tuly 116, 1885. 


; A UNIQUE MEMORIAL. 


A contributor to the New Haven “ Pal- 
ladium says: ‘‘ We areal! of us familiar 
with those wreaths of preserved flowers, 
weeping willows, and monuments fearfully 


tween the Real and the Unreal, the free 
and universal mind and that which is 
trammeled and entangled in the yoke of 
bondage. The natural mind will bring 
the thought of throbbing and beating that 
inflammation asserts liself with ; the cause | 


OLD AGE, 


THE COMING MAN, 


Among the many attainments which we 
may reasonably expect the coming man to 
possess, will be a perfect knowledge of 


Iiow Man’s Lease of Life may be 
Lengthened. 


The possibility of prolonging life has 
commanded the serious attention of emi- 


will come also ascold. The spiritual : | | He will also have a 
autumn leaves, models of hands or feet ind will bring the thought. ‘ ~ Hn is | neut selentists, and the discovery of thorough appreciation of the importance 
done in plaster or wax, mysterious sam- ) he some compound or elixir capable of pre- ‘of Ayer’s Pills, as a means of keeping the 
plers and raiment of needlework, spect- yup venting or suspending physical decay, bas | tom in heulthy condition, and of their 
One must realize there is nothing there been, more than onee, confidently pre- “on | | 
mens of penmanship or art, testimonials , ; power to cure Dyspepsia, Liver Com- : 
but life. life flows from the infinite dieted. The practical thing to consider one 
and diplomas, and awful ambrotypes, fec plaint, and Sick Headache. Wm. Tur- 
‘ fountain of life, is perfect, and not su | +, however, the prolongation of life by rant, Alexandria, Va., writes: “Being a 4 
h 1 paint ith which 
photographs, and paintings, w whic | 
ject to atmospheric changes ; therefore the proper care of the health, one of the} yetim of that horrible disease, Dyspepsis 
0 the sorrow of bereavement is wont to : | best means of maintaining which is the a, ee ‘ 
lip cannot have inflammation. One must | means of maintaining which is the | Jecided totry Ayer’s Pills, Ina few 
decorate the walls of the homes of the a | occasional we of Aves Pic. &. C. “ 
realize that it cannot exist if not nour. appetite returned, and, by exercising 
living, and add a new horror to the ished. Now, being a free agent by one’s | Bradburn, Worthington, Mass., SYS: 9 little care in the selection of my food, I 5 
thought of dying. But the memento *Ayer’s Pills are | eautihe t a hearty meal and not fee! ‘Y 
end will, he chooses the free, real, perfect | | 4 e neal and not fee 
mind, and says to the other thought, ‘I b BES 
which actually hangs, nay lately hung, have no sympathy with you, I do not remedy for sick headache, arising from | DISTRESSED. 
— the parlor wall of a dwelling which desire you, you cannot assert yourself to an impure state of the stomach, and are [ now rejoice in a renovated system, and 
is not far away, is so ingenious, original, my mind; for I am the reciplent of in- the mildest and best purgative in the my health is restored.” John Slaubaugh, “i 
unique, and beautiful that we are sure finite intel! and wen ase cal world. They were first recommended to Eglon, W. Va., writes: “I think very 
0 that our readers wil! be interested in read- 8 h - y me, by my mother, thirty years ago.” highly of Avyer's Pills, and use no others. By 
ing about it. It is full of suggestion, and Mrs. J. G. Smith, Campbelltown, Ga., They cured me of Dyspepsia.” W. E. 
° opens a great field for the exercise of inge- for if you were real, you would be eter. says: “ T have been cured of Rheumatism, Quivey, Jackson, Mich., writes: “Aver's 4 
0 nuity and taste, and tender association and nal, and never disappear.’ You become and um now enjoying good health, through Pills are the best thing I ever found for , 
reminiscence. It also suggests unlimited mind, which is in- the use of Ayer’a nearly Sick M. J. Mead, (an- ang 
nite, controls a ngs. ~vVenty years of ace.” ar ohbnson, ton, Ind., writes: “‘Aver’s Pills have 
sonal articles which our departing friends — —_ —-— | M ater Ys Mexico, says: “I have used afforded me great relief from Liver Com- “ 
be . , Ayers Pills for the past thirty years, and | plaint, of fifteen vears’ standing, and from 
cannot take with them. It has also its} Powrror ‘Speak. | ami satisfied that I should not now be alive Constipation was hy 
d moral as well as {ts sentimental and prac-|ing of nitro-glycerine,” sald Dr. Roberts, ; | 
it not been for these Pills. By using 
) tical uses. For he must be indeed weary | the ofl torpedo man, to a group of legislat- them I have been enabled to avoid the TR Oo UB L E D h 
‘. of his life who, even when most madly|ors in Warren the other day, ‘‘and its bilious diseases peeuliar to this climate.” with Dizziness, Indigestion, oppression ey 
s, ‘ ressio { 
- bent on self-destruction, does not find that| explosive properties reminds me of one J. V. Thompson, Mount Cross, Va., says: after eating, and general Nervous Prostra- ri 
J the dread of the possibility of some such | incident of a thousand that I could relate *Aver's Pills gave me quick and a p i ial ; 
yp y l tion. I now feel like a new man, all! #N 
- thing as this after death gives him pause. | regarding it. At the factory where the NAPPY RELIEF owing to a few boxes of Ayer's Pills.” : 
6 The mortuary wreath referred to was|oll-well torpedoes are made we strain the from bilious and sick headaches. I have | %0hm C. Bobenreith, Elgin, I., writes: 
“ invented and constructed by an old lady | nitro-glycerine through the crown of & jw used them for two years, with in- |“ | Was troubled, for some months, with 
who had lost ber husband, whose third | felt hat, and when the hat has served its creasing satisfaction”? M. V. Watson, | ® disordered liver, and began to fear an 
wife she had been. It is thus described | purpose we destroy it. One day some of 152 State st.y Chicago, IIL, says: “ One} enlargement. Att r using only one bex 
by our informant, after personal inspec-| the workmen, instead of destroying the \eur ago I was induced to try Ayer’s Of Ayer vhangg [ am entirely cured.” 
tion, supplemented by explanations fur-| hat, washed it thoroughly and treated it Pills as a remedy for Indigestion, Con- ri ly { e. fferson, Penn., writes: ) 
" nished by the inventor. It consisted of a} with alkalies, in order to destroy the effect stipation, and Headache, from which I ee poenereae ; 
picture of the dear departed, surrounded | of the nitro glycerine. Then they laid it ut been a great sufferer, I found the J 
by a wreath and inclosed ina frame. The up on a shelf and forgot about it. Some uction of bee: Pills oy and pra . 
frame was made of putty, into which, | two years afterward one of the men ran promptrelief, Tn continuing their use, 
while the widow had the acroas the hat, and his curiosity was ex- sincle Pill, taken after dinner, has 
case the medicine I have required. Aye see ons 
mementos of the late lamented, as fol-| cited as to whether it would explode if Pills have be netted me than all 
lows: In the center of the top cross-plece | struck a hard blow. He placed on one medicines ever T. bres be hits | 
was his spectacle-case. Under this was ajof the fron arms that run out from the mers, P. M.. Wayside, Kans., says: “ My | xcellent results. 
' small vial half filled with pills which he|tinner’s bench in the factory, and struck wife suffered, for several years, with Cos. For sale by all Druggists. 
had not taken. Then came stones of all |it, while his companions looked on in tiveness “and Sick Headache. She was | Prepared by Dr. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, 
sizes, which ‘“‘ he” had treasured. Next,| wonderment. He struck it twice without completely cured by using Ayer’s Pills.” Mass., U.S. A. 


and wonderfully made of hair, varnished 


his jack-knife, and a plece of hoarhound 
candy which he had partially sucked ; a 
smal! glass in which his medicine had 
been measured; buttons, of all kinds, 
from his clothes; a number of watch- 
keys ; a small bottle filled with cheese 
made by his first wife ; a smelliing-bottle 


any result, but the third time it exploded, 
blew the fron arm through a brick wall, 
knocked the man down and broke both of 
his arms, and wrecked the interlor of the 
tin shop. "—[ Harrisburg Telegraph. 


—_— 


A Tuert.—Says the South Bend 


‘the human system. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
The ‘ Standard’ Galvanized Wire Nettings. 


For Fish Pende. Aviaries, 


THE TH BY THE U. 8. COV’T 
Y THE FAST MAIL. 


a used by ‘the wife before me.’ The spaces} « Tribune :” ‘One of the most singular 
ut between these things were filled with) ..4q most amusing, and at the same time, 
oe cherry and plum pits, and nuts of differ-/¢or the victims, most annoying robberies 
by ent kinds. Encircling the picture was a] ...urred in our city Saturday. Two 
Lis wreath, consisting of flowers and leaves, elderly ladies on Michigan Street were Geren i| 
y cach made of some portion of his coat, looking at the circus procession pass by. The “Invincible” finicher. The simplest and 
vest, pants, suspenders, necktle, hat-band, | q,, intent were they in gazing upon the daz- | best inthe market. How to raise Poultry. Figeons 
or shoes. The shirt in which he died was| pageant that not only their eyes but Poultry Houses. Dog Keanela, Foulury sad Dog 
honored by having made from it 4 bird) their mouths were wide open, and while | Lawn. Fencing of all kinds, Illustrated Catal 
too wonderful for description. Just out-|4, «nig awestruck condition they were much more. cont on receipt of 13 ete. Addrees 
the each startled by the slap of a rough hand Mire. and NED EMANS N. City. it Is the only line with Its own track from 
uckles, watch-chains, and one smal! fes- ; 
te , ' over their mouths. Of course they were CHICAGO TO DENVER 
ot toon made of the hair of ‘ the mother of| aq, and looked around with great indig ~ ROOSEVELT PORTABLE Either by way of Omaha, Pacific Junc., St. Joseph. 
the wife before me.’ Some of his hair Atchison or Kansas City. 
p- nation to see who could be guilty of such It connects in Union Depots with through trains from 
st was made into a tendril ; and the stamens|, rude act, and {t was not until they at- p 3 0 G A 
at of one of the flowers were made of mate-| tempted to speak, in order to properly ex 5 san FRANCS PORTLAND 2 OFT OF MEXICO 
ar rial from the inside of his coffin. At the press their wrath, that they discoverxi| We have eusqeesee aay many years of stody it traverses all of the six great States of ILLINOIS, 
beginning of the wreath on one side was and e OWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO 
their false teeth were gone. The thieves || with branch lines to all their important cities and 
or a bunch of raisins which he bought }ooked into their wide open mouths, | between the best orpan aed the gae. PEORIA or ST. LOUIS. 
nd Gow ae be Oe eee ee and saw that the plates containing the ipes are secured ip every day in the year from ‘one to three ele antly 


don’t cook any, but eat every one.’ Bal- 
ancing the raisins, on the other side, were 
three wires, each supporting one of his 
teeth, and behind them was his toothpick. 
This is vouched for to us as a true story. 
And in it we find food for solemn reflec- 
tion.” 


teeth were of gold, ead them.” 


The secret is 
in stopping when fatigue begins. 
she who is not the fresher in body and 
mind for the exercise taken has had an 
overdose of what in proper measure would 
have been a benefit. The gainin strength 
is shown and felt in the increasing ability 


He or 


HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
of 


147-149 West Now York 


SIMIL FOR SHAVING. 
The Genuine Tanker Soap, 


equipped through trains over its own tracks between 
Chicago and Denver, 
Chicago and Omaha, 
Chicago and Council Biuffs, 
Chicago and St. Joseph, 
Chicago and Atchison, 
Chicago and Kansas City, 
Chicago and Topeka, 
Chicago and edar Ra ids, 
Chicago and Sloux City, 
Peoria and Council Bluffs, 
Peoria and Kansas City, 


to do more and more without exhaustion. equaled in the rich: Louls and St. Paul, 
*. 7 The measure of success is not in the great- epee oe its 4 Kansas City and Denver, 
One of the most successful ‘‘ mind phy- | ness of the feat accomplished, but in the and 
_ siclans” bas issued a tract on the science | ease with which the exercise is indulged | By raved BROTHERS and a delicate skin: | For all points in Northwest, West and South ae 
of healing, which contains, among other] in, and in the absence of exhaustion after | in the U. | 
~ equally valuable matter, this formula for | It. There are occasions frequent enough or or witches and Signals are used, thus insuring oom 
the cure of a cold sore: ‘‘ In the case of a| in which people in the struggle of life are any other soap in we ty bmg Baten Generel tafermation. 
me: cold sore on the lip, one must separate | forced beyond their powers of endurance, the world. Notice | segarding the Burlington Route, call on ae - 
a the natural thought from the spiritual, | and there is no need to carry into the pur- : avoid imitations. . ee Conata. or adtrees 
not necessarily in these words, but in some | suit of recreation the fatigue which exact- | act vai JOGISTS KEEP IT. Sample for 12 Cents. HENRY B. STONE, Assr. Gen. Mar., Cnicaao. 
way to make the distinction marked be-| ing work imposes.—| Philadelphia Ledger. ormeriy & Baca. Manchester, 140. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Aar., Cnicaao, 


als 
— 
at 
once ray fi 
c 
Gourehes, Chapels, q 


